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Foreword 


The Parallax View 


Slavoj Zizek 


Two remarkable stories were reported in the media in the first half of 2003. A 
Spanish art historian has uncovered the first use of modern art as a deliberate 
form of torture: Kandinsky and Klee, as well as Bufiuel and Dali, were the 
inspiration behind a series of secret cells and torture centers built in Barcelona 
in 1938, the work ofa French anarchist Alphonse Laurencic (a Slovene family 
name!), who invented a form of ‘psychotechnic’ torture: he created his so-called 
‘coloured cells’ as a contribution to the fight against Franco’s forces.! The 
cells were as inspired by ideas of geometric abstraction and surrealism as they 
were by avantguarde art theories on the psychological properties of colours. 
Beds were placed at a 20 degree angle, making them near-impossible to sleep 
on, and the floors of the 6ft by 3ft cells were scattered with bricks and other 
geometric blocks to prevent prisoners from walking backwards and forwards. 
The only option left to prisoners was staring at the walls, which were curved 
and covered with mind-altering patterns of cubes, squares, straight lines and 
spirals which utilised tricks of colour, perspective and scale to cause mental 
confusion and distress. Lighting effects gave the impression that the dizzying 
patterns on the wall were moving. Laurencic preferred to use the colour green 
because, according to his theory ofthe psychological effects of various colours, 
it produced melancholy and sadness in prisoners. 

The second story: Walter Benjamin did not kill himself in a Spanish border 
village in 1940 out of fear that he would be retumed to France and thus to Nazi 
agents — he was killed there by Stalinist agents.2 A few months before he died, 
Benjamin wrote ‘Theses on the Philosophy ofHistory’, his short but devastating 
analysis of the failure of Marxism; he died at a time when many former Soviet 
loyalists were becoming disillusioned with Moscow because of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. In response one of the ‘killerati’, Stalinist agents recruited from socialist 
intellectuals who were carrying out assassinations, killed him. The ultimate 
cause ofhis murder was probably that, as Benjamin fled through the mountains 
from France towards Spain, he was hugging a manuscript — the masterwork he 
had been working on in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, the elaboration 
of the ‘Theses’ — the briefcase with this manuscript was entrusted to a fellow 
refugee who conveniently lost it on a train from Barcelona to Madrid ... 
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What these two stories share is not just the surprising link between high 
culture (top art and theory) and the lowest level of brutal politics (murder, 
torture). At this level, the link is even not as unexpected as it may appear: is 
not one of the most vulgar commonsense topics that viewing abstract art (like 
listening to atonal music) IS torture (one can easily imagine, along the same 
lines, a prison in which the detainees are exposed all the time to atonal music 
...)? On the other hand, the ‘deeper’ commonsense is that Schoenberg, in 
his music, already rendered the horrors of the holocaust and mass bombings 
before they effectively occurred More radically, what the two stories 
share is that the link they establish is an impossible short-circuit of levels 
which, for structural reasons, cannot ever meet: it is simply not possible, 
say, for what ‘Stalin’ stands for to move at the same level as ‘Benjamin’, 
i.e., to grasp the true dimensions of Benjamin’s ‘Theses’ from the Stalinist 
perspective... The illusion on which these two stories rely, that of putting on 
the same level two incompatible phenomena, is strictly homologous to what 
Kant called ‘transcendental illusion’, the illusion of being able to use the same 
language for phenomena which are mutually untranslatable and can only be 
grasped ina kind of parallax view, constantly shifting perspective between two 
points between which no synthesis or mediation is possible.> There is thus no 
rapport between the two levels, no shared space — although connected, they 
are as it were on the opposed sides of a Moebius strip. The encounter between 
Leninist politics and modemist art (exemplified in the fantasy of Lenin meeting 
dadaists in a Zurich café) structurally cannot take place; more radically, 
revolutionary politics and revolutionary art move in different temporalities 
— although they are linked, they are TWO SIDES of the same phenomenon 
which, precisely as two sides, cannot ever meet. There is more than a historical 
accident in the fact that, in matters of art, Leninists admired great classic art, 
while many modernists were political conservatives, proto-Fascists even. Is this 
not already the lesson of the link between the French Revolution and German 
Idealism: although the two sides of the same historical moment, they could 
not directly meet, i.e., German Idealism could only emerge in the ‘backward’ 
German conditions where no political revolution occurred. 

Is not the ultimate Marxian parallax the one between economy and politics, 
between the ‘critique of political economy’ with its logic of commodities 
and the political struggle with its logic of antagonism? Both logic are 
‘transcendental’, not merely ontico-empirical; and they are both irreducible 
to each other. Of course they both point towards each other (class struggle 
is inscribed into the very heart of economy, yet has to remain absent, non- 
thematised — recall how the manuscript of Capital III abruptly ends with it; and 
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class struggle is ultimately ‘about’ economic power-relations), but this very 
mutual implication is twisted so that it prevents any direct contact (any direct 
translation of political struggle into a mere mirroring of economic ‘interests’ is 
doomed to fail, as well as any reduction of the sphere of economic production 
to a secondary ‘reified’ sedimentation of an underlying founding political 
process). No wonder critics of Marx complained that Marx’s ‘critique of 
political economy’ lacks a theory of power and state. And, of course, the trap 
to be avoided here is precisely the naive idea that one should keep in view the 
social totality parts of which are democratic ideology, the exercise of power 
and the process of economic (re)production: if one tries to keep in view all, 
one ends up seeing nothing, the contours disappears. This bracketing is not 
only epistemological, it concerns what Marx called the ‘real abstraction’: 
the abstraction from power and economic relations is inscribed into the very 
actuality of the democratic process, etc. 

And, more radically even, one shouldassert the parallax status of philosophy 
as such. From its very beginning (the Ionian pre-Socratics), philosophy 
emerged in the interstices of substantial social communities, as the thought of 
those who were caught ina ‘parallax’ position, unable fully to identify with 
any of the positive social identities. This is what is missing in Heidegger’s 
account: how, from his beloved pre-Socratics onward, philosophising involved 
an ‘impossible’ position displaced with regard to any communal identity, be it 
‘economy’ as the household organisation or polis. Like exchange according to 
Marx, philosophy emerges in the interstices BET WEEN different communities, 
in the fragile space of exchange and circulation between them, a space which 
lacks any positive identity. Is this not clear especially in the case of Descartes? 
The grounding experience of his position of universal doubt is precisely a 
‘multicultural’ experience of how one’s own tradition is no better than what 
appears to us the ‘eccentric’ traditions of others: 


I had been taught, even in my College days, that there is nothing imaginable 
so strange or so little credible that it has not been maintained by one philosopher 
or other, and I further recognized in the course of my travels that all those whose 
sentiments are very contrary to ours are yet not necessarily barbarians or savages, 
but may be possessed of reason in as great or even a greater degree than ourselves. 
I also considered how very different the self-same man, identical in mind and 
spirit, may become, according as he is brought up from childhood amongst the 
French or Germans, or has passed his whole life amongst Chinese or cannibals. 
I likewise noticed how even in the fashions of one’s clothing the same thing that 
pleased us ten years ago, and which will perhaps please us once again before ten 
years are passed, seems at the present time extravagant and ridiculous. I thus 
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concluded that it is much more custom and example that persuade us than any 
certain knowledge, and yet in spite of this the voice of the majority does not 
afford a proof of any value in truths a little difficult to discover, because such 
truths are much more likely to have been discovered by one man than by a nation. 
I could not, however, put my finger on a single person whose opinions seemed 
preferable to those of others, and I found that I was, so to speak, constrained 
myself to undertake the direction of my procedure.* 


One should thus insist on the insubstantial character of cogito: cogito is not a 
substantial entity, but a pure structural function, an empty place (Lacan: $) —as 
such, it can only emerge in the interstices of substantial communal systems. 
The link between the emergency of cogito and the disintegration and loss of 
substantial communal identities is thus inherent, and this holds even more for 
Spinoza than for Descartes: although Spinoza criticised the Cartesian cogito, he 
criticised it as a positive ontological entity — but he implicitly fully endorsed as 
the ‘position of enunciated’, the one which speaks from radical self-doubting, 
since, even more than Descartes, Spinoza spoke from the interstice of the social 
space(s), neither a Jew nor a Christian. 

It would be easy to counter here that this Cartesian multiculturalist opening 
and relativising one’s own position is just a first step, the abandoning of inherited 
opinions, which should lead us to acquire the absolutely certain philosophic 
knowledge — the abandoning of the false shaky home in order to reach our 
true home. Did not Hegel himself compare Descartes’ discovery of the cogito 
to a sailor who, after long drifting around the sea finally catches sight of firm 
ground? Is thus the Cartesian homelessness not just a deceitful strategic 
move? Are we not dealing here with a Hegelian ‘negation of negation’, the 
Aufhebung of the false traditional home in the finally discovered conceptual 
true home? Was in this sense Heidegger not justified in approvingly quoting 
Novalis’ determination of philosophy as longing for the true lost home? Two 
things should be added here. First, Kant himself effectively is unique with 
regard to this topic: in his trancendental philosophy, homelessness remains 
irreducible, we remain forever split, condemned to a fragile position between 
the two dimensions and to a ‘leap of faith’ without any guarantee. Secondly, 
are things with Hegel really so clear? Is it not that, for Hegel, this new ‘home’ 
is in a way homelessness itself, the very open movement of negativity? 

It is along these lines of the constitutive ‘homelessness’ of philosophy 
that, perhaps, one should reread Kant’s idea of the cosmopolitan ‘world- 
civil-society /Weltburgergesellschaft/’, which is not simply an expansion of 
the citizenship of a Nation-State to the citizenship of a global trans-national 
State; it involves a shift from the principle of identification with one’s 
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‘organic’ ethnic substance actualised in particular tradition to a radically 
different principle of identification. For Hegel, ‘world-civil-society’ is an 
abstract notion without substantial content, lacking the mediation of the 
particular and thus the force of full actuality, i.e., it involves an abstract 
identification which does not grasp substantially the subject; the only way 
for an individual to effectively participate in universal humanity is therefore 
via full identification with a particular Nation-State — I am ‘human’ only 
as a German, Englishman For Kant, on the contrary, ‘world-civil- 
society’ designates the paradox of the universal singularity, of a singular 
subject who, in a kind of short-circuit, by-passing the mediation of the 
particular, directly participates in the Universal. This identification with the 
Universal is not the identification with an encompassing global Substance 
(‘humanity’), but the identification with a universal ethico-political principle 
—a universal religious collective, a scientific collective, a global revolutionary 
organisation, all of which are in principle accessible to everyone. This is what 
Kant, in the famous passage of his ‘What is Enlightenment?’, means by 
‘public’ as opposed to ‘private’: ‘private’ is not individual as opposed to one’s 
communal ties, but the very communal-institutional order of one’s particular 
identification, while ‘public’ is the trans-national universality of the exercise 
of one’s Reason. The paradox is thus that one participates in the universal 
dimension of the ‘public’ sphere precisely as singular individual extracted from 
or even opposed to one’s substantial communal identification — one is truly 
universal only as radically singular, in the interstices of communal identities. 
If I see it correctly, it is this topic of the parallax view and its interstices 
that is central for Sharpe’s perspicuous rendering and critical remarks to my 
work. And it is in the spirit of the shared participation ina MARXIST ‘world- 
civil-society’ that I admire Sharpe’s book as a key engaged contribution to an 
ongoing debate which concerns the deep crisis of the contemporary Left. 


Notes 


See Giles Tremlett, ‘Anarchists and the Fine Art of Torture’, The Guardian, 27 January 
2003. 

2 See Stuart Jeffries, ‘Did Stalin’s Killers Liquidate Walter Benjamin?’, The Observer, 8 
July 2001. 

3. See Kojin Karatani, Transcritique. On Kant and Marx (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press 
2003). 

4 René Descartes, Discourse on Method (South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press 1994), 
p. 33. 
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Introduction 


Locating Zizek as Critical Theorist 


1 Zizek as Contemporary 


The notoriety of the work of Slovenian political philosopher and cultural 
theorist Slavoj Zizek continues to grow at very nearly the rate at which 
Zizek frenetically publishes. Prescribed by some as early as 1992 as ‘the 
best intellectual high since Anti-Oedipus’, and described in 1996 by no lesser 
personage than Terry Eagleton as the ‘most formidably brilliant’ cultural 
theorist to have hailed from the continent for several decades [Eagleton, 2003: 
200], ZiZek has continued to publish at least one book a year since The Sublime 
Object of Ideology appeared in 1989. At the same time, he has produced a 
swathe of journal and magazine articles, introductions, prefaces, polemics and 
commentaries. Yet the amount of secondary and critical literature on ZiZek’s 
ever-expanding oeuvre, perhaps in part because of this very rapidity with 
which it has appeared, remains small compared to the wealth of secondary 
material on theorists of comparative renown. Since around 1995, admittedly, 
this situation has begun to change. Articles and responses to ZiZek’s works 
have increasingly begun to appear in academic journals and magazines. In 
2002, Paragraph devoted a whole volume to responses to Zizek’s work. Only 
this year, Sarah Kay has published the first extended manuscript on Zizek’s 
work (Sarah Kay, Zizek [Polity: 2003]) which provides an accessible, and 
pleasingly accurate, introduction to the central concepts, preoccupations and 
positions of ZiZek’s writings. 

This book follows Kay’s in wanting to make a contribution to what she quips 
might well be an emerging sub-discipline: that of ‘Zizek studies’. Like Kay’s 
work, one of its aims is to provide a readable introduction to ZiZek’s work for 
the unfamiliar. In it, all of the topics that Kay singles out as central to ZiZek’s 
work — the Real, Zizek’s Lacanian reading of Hegel, his analyses of culture 
and of sexual difference, together with his ethical and political theories — are 
examined. However, while I hope that each of the ensuing chapters can be read 
as a ‘stand alone’ piece on its specific topic[s], at the same time the book aims 
to traverse a single argumentative course that unites the chapters. Moreover, 
there is a second aim to the book, beyond the provision of an accessible and 
unifying introduction to Zizek’s theoretical positions. This is to provide an 
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extended critique of Zizek’s theoretical position[s] and of his project as a whole, 
on the basis ofa systematic reconstruction of his philosophical presuppositions. 
This is, as of this date, an unprecedented project. 

At first sight, the effort to try to discern any lastingly consistent theoretical 
position in ZiZek’s work — let alone to critique it as such ~ seems questionable. 
Attimes, reading ZiZek seems to bear out Kay’s observation that,‘ _ like other 
intellectual superstars, Zizek is at risk of writing faster than he can think’ [Kay, 
2003: 3] Even in his most apparently engaged texts, like The Fragle Absolute, 
Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism?, and The Ticklish Subject, Zizek declines to 
write in the form of the ordered academic tome. He does not give extended 
systematic or genealogical accounts of the social phenomena on which he 
writes. He intersperses engaged political commentaries with analyses of various 
‘pop cultural’ trends and products, Even ZiZek’s expositions of Hegel and Lacan 
often segue immediately into extended refiections on Hollywood classics and 
blockbusters. Kay accurately describes the experience of reading Zizek as: 


like taking an exhilarating ride on a roller-coaster through anecdote, Kant, 
popular film, science, religion, Marx, opera, smut, Current affairs, modem art, 
Derrida, political correctness, canonical literature, cyberspace, etc., etc., being 
constantly buffeted as you do so in the twists and turns of Hegelian dialectic 
and Lacanian theory. [Kay, 2003: 1] 


Indeed, as Laclau wryly comments in his introduction to The Sublime Object 
of Ideology, one often gets the impression at the end of his texts that ZiZek 
has less concluded, than simply stopped. [Laclau, 1989: xii] 

What I want to argue in this book, however, is that a reading of Zizek’s 
oeuvre as a whole should compel us to reject the image of him as only a gifted 
and chatty, if erratic, cultural commentator and expositor of Lacan and the 
German idealists. Joining Laclau, Butler, Daly, Glynos and Elliot, I will defend 
the position that ZiZek’s oeuvre cannot be comprehended except as an attempt 
to generate a theoretically informed response to the contemporary political 
situation. A retroactive ‘proof’ of this interpretive dictum, I would suggest, is 
the increasingly engaged tenor of his texts of 1999 through 2001, and now of 
his writings since ‘9/11’. Although there is a typically provocative dimension to 
Zizek’s introductory remark in Tarrying With The Negative, | want to contend 
in this book that Zizek is nevertheless being serious there when he raises 
Immanuel Kant’s anti-sceptical response to Hume, and comments that he: 


is tempted to risk a hyperbole and to affirm that, in a sense, everything, from 
the fate of so-called ‘Western civilisation’ up to the survival of humanity in the 
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ecological crisis, hangs on the answer to this related question: is it possible today, 
apropos of the postmodem age of new sophists, to repeat mutatis mutandis the 
Kantian gesture? [ZiZek, 1993: 5] 


As Kay also notes, I think it has become increasingly clear since 1998 
that ZiZek wants to proffer his work as a latter-day Marxism, [Kay, 2003: 
130, 139] Two reasons, I think, underlie this self-identification, as will be 
expanded throughout the book. Its first dimension is polemical. Zizek aims 
to challenge the hegemony of what he variously calls ‘postmodernism’, 
‘post-strvcturalism’, or ‘PC multiculturalism’ in the Western liberal academy. 
Despite his growing fame in the ‘cultural studies’ and ‘comparative literature’ 
departments of the first world, a constant theme of ZiZek’s work has been a 
scathing polemic against the grounding presuppositions and bon conscience of 
this hegemony. The second and more important reason Zizek claims a Marxist 
self-identification, I wouldhowever contend, is that he has increasingly devoted 
his texts to generating a critical, and avowedly anti-capitalistic, response to the 
basic socio-political coordinates of the post-cold war international hegemony 
of ‘globalisation’, the ‘third way’ and/or ‘the new economy’ In other words, I 
would contend that to examine 
as I will do in what follows is only taking ZiZek ‘at his word’ 

The first principle of my position is accordingly a pointed rejection of such 
images of ZiZek’s work as one finds in Gigante’s 1999 piece ‘The Vortex of 
Critical Self-Creation’ Gigante contends that: 


where Zizek is unique, and where he makes his radical break with other 
literary theorists who take up a position, any position at all that pretends to a 
notional content, is in fact that he fundamentally has no position ... he functions 
as a vanishing mediator mediating between different theoretical points of view. 
(Gigante, 1998: 153] 


This is the type of image of Zizek’s writings to which Kay also subscribes 
in Zizek, at least when in her opening chapter she broaches what she calls a 
‘kernel of unreadability’ in ZiZek’s work. Faced with this supposed ‘kernel‘, 
Kay argues, no two readings of Zizek’s texts can ever be the same, each being 
only a ‘possible trajectory’ [Kay, 2003: 16] There are at least three reasons 
why I contest such an interpretation of ZiZek’s work. 

Firstly, on an exegetical level, I would argue that this type of reading 
apparently falls prey directly to the type of trap that Zizek warns us against 
in his ‘Introduction’ to The Zizek Reader, ‘Buming the Bridges’ Zizek is 
well aware, he says, that the main attraction for many of his work is their 
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entertaining play of anecdotes, examples, and wit. But behind this surface, he 
says, there lies:‘ afundamental coldness, a machinic deployment of the 
thought which follows its path with utter indifference towards the pathology 
of so-called human considerations’ [ZizZek, 1999b: viii] 

Secondly, this type of reading of Zizek strays perilously close to the type of 
quasi-deconstructive position that Zizek has not ceased pillorying since he first 
begun publishing in English in 1989. If indeed even Zizek’s central category 
is that of the Lacanian Real, and this Real involves what is not able to be ‘put 
into words’ (see below), ZiZek’s ceaseless emphasis is that what Lacanian 
theory aims to do is to systematically chart the effects that this unsymbolizable 
kemel has on our ordinary sense of reality. Lacan, Zizek always maintains, is 
not a post-structuralist, but someone deeply committed to the enlightenment 
project of sapere aude! [Zizek, 1989: ch. 2] Surely one of the most refreshing 
and in its own way radical things that ZiZek has done, at least in the context of 
academic cultural studies, is openly avow his own enlightenment credentials. 
In The Sublime Object of Ideology, in line with this self-description, the image 
Zizek presents of quasi-‘deconstructive’ texts that celebrate the type of infinite 
interpretive openness which Gigante and Kay see in his texts is importantly 
opposed to his self-presentation in ‘Buming the Bridges’ Whereas the surface 
comedy of his texts conceal a deeply traumatic point around which everything 
insistently tums, Zizek says, the ceaseless, explicit ‘post-structuralist’ emphasis 
on undecidability conceals (and performatively contradicts) the defence of a 
position that Zizek claims can be simply stated in an ordered series of meta- 
linguistic propositions. (See Chapter 3 below) 

The third reason for my disagreement with the emphasis Gigante and Kay 
place on the supposed unreadability of Zizek is the most important one of the 
three. What this type of reading risks failing to sufficiently credit, I want to 
argue, is the way that ZiZek’s texts always circle around a set of ultimately 
political concems and aspirations. To be fair, Kay does at other points in her 
text acknowledge this. [Kay, 2003: 130, 139] However, a second component 
of this point is that, as critics such as Elliot, Butler, Bellamy and Rubens would 
agree, to emphasise a supposed unreadable inconsistency to Zizek’s texts is to 
fail to discem that, throughout all of these apparently ‘acentric’ productions, 
Zizek has had recourse to a remarkably consistent set of theoretical premises. 
These premises Zizek of course takes primarily from Lacan’s metapsychology, 
but a further decisive input into the contemporary theoretical scene is the 
way that he reads, and encourages us to reread, the German idealists Kant 
and Hegel, and (especially since The Indivisible Remainder) also Schelling. 
While, as I will discuss in Chapters 5 and 6, ZiZek’s political positions may 
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have changed (or may ultimately even be at salient points contradictory), he 
has never recanted on his fidelity to Lacanian theory. As Grigg comments: 
‘the essential aspect of ZiZek’s work is clearly Lacanian’ [Grigg, 2001: 102] 
Zizek’s Lacanian premises, I indeed would emphasise, make up nothing less 
than a far-reaching ontology of human being and inter-subjectivity that he 
brings to bear in the service of his political project, and that is arguably only 
all-too-systematic and all-embracing. 

Without at this point going into too much detail, let me lay out in a 
preliminary fashion what I take to be the three central tenets of ‘Zizek’s 
ontology. These are: a retum to the category of ‘the (Cartesian) subject’; a 
retum to the category of ‘ideology’; and — uniting the first two ‘retums’ — a 
pivotal deployment of notion of the Lacanian Real: 

The first central tenet of ZiZek’s ontology is a defence of the category of 
the subject in contemporary theory. As I will hope to show, there are two 
moves here. The first involves a defence of the necessity of some notion of 
subjectivity for an adequate descriptive political theory. [Chapter 1] According 
to Zizek, drawing upon and modifying Althusser, hegemonic regimes function 
by interpellating individuals into social roles and mandates within the given 
polity. For him, accordingly, like such other recent thinkers as Castoriadis, 
we cannot understand how power functions without some account of the 
psychology of political subjects. [Chapters 1-2] The second move involves 
a defence of ‘the category of the subject’ (as Althusser might have said) as 
essential to theorising the possibility of political change. Drawing on Lacan, 
Zizek argues that subjectivity corresponds finally to a lack that always resists 
full inscription into the mandates and understandings prescribed to individuals 
by hegemonic regimes. My argument in Chapter 4 is that ZiZek sees in this lack 
what could be called an ontological and ethical hinge given which meaningfully 
counter-hegemonic political positions can be envisaged and enacted. 

The second tenet of ZizZek’s ontology — and the one which I argue in 
Chapter 1 most clearly demarcates the political orientation of his work ~ is his 
deployment of the category of ‘ideology’. As I will examine in Chapter 1, here 
again he is self-consciously arguing ‘against the grain’ of much contemporary 
theory. ZiZek agrees that the notions of ideology found in nuce in Marx’s 
The German Ideology, which centre on the notion of ‘false consciousness’, 
are largely irrelevant in a period of unprecedented subjective reflexivity and 
cynicism as to the motives and workings of those in authority. [Eagleton, 
1991: ch. 3; Zizek, 1994b; 1989, ch. 1] Yet my contention is that even the 
most original and important aspect of his work comes from its insistence 
that a Lacanian model of the ‘split’ subject, because of its stipulation that 
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individuals’ deepest motives are unconscious, can be used to demonstrate that 
what might be called ‘ideology per se’ has less become irrelevant today than 
revealed its deeper truth. 

It is in particular through this post-Althusserian understanding of ideology 
that Zizek thinks his psychoanalytic ontology of the subject has a very real 
bearing on concerns usually reserved for ‘political philosophy’ or ‘political 
science’ Even my major expository contention in this book, which I pursue 
throughout its course, is that what Zizek has sought (and is still seeking) to 
generate, via his appropriation of Lacan, is a new model of immanent political 
critique. His central reasoning seems to be this: if (1) it is demonstrable that 
only a Lacanian model of subjectivity enables us to describe the complexities 
of contemporary subjectivity and its interpellation, then (2) only it will also 
allow us to frame any kind of meaningful critique of contemporary modes of 
social reproduction. Yet, as I expand in Chapters 3 and 4, there is a third move 
involved in his position. Zizek thinks that Lacanian ontology does not simply 
provide the tools for a ‘neutral’ transcendental inquiry into the conditions for 
the possibility of the political appearances of today’s world. Because of the 
nature of Lacan’s conceptions of the unconscious, and of the conditions for 
the possibility of linguistic sense, Zizek thinks that (3) a turn to Lacan at the 
same time furnishes us with meta-theoretical categories to understand why 
and how hegemonic socio-political systems necessarily lean on ideological 
(self-) misrepresentations, and are accordingly susceptible to legitimate modes 
of political contestation. 

This leads us to the third central category in ZiZek’s over-arching Lacanian 
ontology: that of the Real. In a contentious extension of the referential scope of 
the category of ‘ideology’, Zizek wants to concede the Althusserian notion that 
dominant ideologies wholly structure subject’s senses of ‘reality’ or of ‘what 
there is’, as Quine might have said. However, ‘the Real’ is not equivalent to the 
‘reality’ that subjects experience as a meaningfully ordered totality or ‘world’ 
In Zizek’s system, ‘the Real’ names points at once within the ontological 
fabric knitted by the hegemonic systems of representation (and also, more 
problematically, of systemic reproduction), that yet resist full inscription into 
its terms, and which can as such be pointed towards in an attempt to generate 
sites of active political resistance. To sum up what are arguably the three 
separable, if inter-linked, registers of the Real in ZiZek’s political thinking 
(which will be expanded in the main body of the text): 


In the first and most striking instance, Zizek talks of what he calls ‘the 
sublime objects of ideology’ as importantly ‘Real’ in the Lacanian sense. 
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These ‘objects’ are the presupposed referents of such terms as ‘God’ in the 
Christian system of belief, or ‘the people’ in Stalinist regimes (see Chapter 
2). They are objects that ‘stand out’ from the fabric of subjects’ everyday 
experience, and yet whose Being is held to unify and give meaning to 
this experience as a whole. I will examine ZiZek’s understanding of the 
functioning of master signifiers and their sublime objects in Chapter 4. 
Secondly, in line with the Gramscian term ‘hegemony’ that he inherits 
from Laclau and Mouffe, Zizek talks of the Real in relation to what might 
be termed (after Michael Waltzer) regimes of ‘thick’ cultural practices 
and conventions. These are practices that organize political cultures’ 
relations to what Zizek calls jouissance: the always minimally shocking 
and transgressive enjoyment that attends our concourse with Things 
and experiences that are standardly ‘not talked about’, or even directly 
prohibited, to us as socialized creatures — principally sex, death, and 
violence. Zizek’s argument is that, in addition to a more or less coherent 
set of discursive claims about the world, ideologies must structure subjects’ 
relations to what he calls ‘the Real of enjoyment’, if they are to reproduce 
themselves. The paradox of the type of cultural practices that Zizek 
isolates as politically interesting, though, (as I willexpand in Chapter 3) is 
that, in order to remain operative, these practices must remain minimally 
disavowed by subjects, or at least minimally exceptional to the conduct 
of their everyday lives. They are generally Things that ‘one does not talk 
about’ 

However, Zizek’s final contention about the Real is that these first two 
registers of the Real are not the most profound. As I pursue in Chapter 4, 
he in fact unites them under the finally pejorative (as well as descriptive) 
heading of ‘ideological fantasy’ or (sometimes) ‘phantasm’ ‘Ideological 
fantasies’, according to Zizek, are a necessary supplement to an ideology’s 
explicit terms and prescriptions. They ‘manage’ its relation to what exceeds 
it. However, the ideological fantasies that subjects are interpellated into, 
Zizek maintains, (in parity with Lacan’s understanding of the psychological 
function of the fundamental fantasy) misrepresent this relation. In its deepest 
register, ZiZek holds, the Real does not name anything that heterogeneously 
exceeds the terms of an ideology. In a typically delightful dialectical notion, 
ZizZek’s argument is instead that subjects’ intimation of such apure outside 
effectively sustains their sense of there being a fully coherent ‘inside’ 
According to him, that is, as I shall expand in Chapters 3 and 4, the Real 
most deeply indicates the inherent and necessary finitude of the ideological 
fabric, which ideological fantasies serve to misrepresent as contingent and 
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as emanating from some agency external to the political community. (See 
Chapter 5) 


So, to return to my contention: I will contend that it is by an ‘identification’ 
of and with those points wherein this finitude of ‘the big Other’ of society (see 
Chapter 1) becomes evident that ZiZek thinks he can maintain a notion of 
ideology critique, despite both the widespread theoretical scepticism about the 
relevance of ‘ideology’ , and his sharing with ‘post-structuralism’ a scepticism 
about the possibility of any unmediated access to a non-ideological ‘outside’ 
with reference to which one could denounce an hegemony as ‘ideological’ 
I will be returning to this position and its vicissitudes throughout what 
follows. 


2 Zizek and Western Marxism 


The reader will have noted that, in the title of the ‘Introduction’, I have 
identified ZiZek’s project as one in critical theory. This designation (like 
such terms as ‘deconstruction’, ‘post-structuralism’, or ‘post-Marxism’) is 
of course now in wide and imprecise circulation, and is regularly used to 
describe everything from the work of Adorno to that of contemporary French 
theorists like Derrida or Deleuze. A standard introduction to ‘critical theory’ 
might these days start with Marx and end with Baudrilalrd on the gulf war. 
I want to use the term here in the older and more specific sense, however, as 
referring specifically to the work of the Frankfurt School theorists centred 
around Adorno, Horkheimer and Marcuse. What I want to contend, that is, 
is that ZiZek’s body of work — as a latter-day Marxism (as above) needs to 
be read as one which moreover meaningfully engages with the heritage and 
problematics — if not the letter (but see anon) — of the Frankfurt School theorists 
and of Western Marxism more generally. 

At first sight, I grant, this exegetical comparison looks like an unproductive 
or unnecessary one. It is not just that ZiZek hails from the old Eastern bloc 
(albeit from the former Yugoslavia). ZiZek’s primary avowed influence from 
the ‘Western Marxist’ legacy is Louis Althusser. Yet Althusser, famously, was 
the severest critic of the deployment of Hegel in earlier Western Marxists, and 
argued that Marxist ‘science’ needed to be demarcated as rigorously as possible 
from anything even remotely resembling the explicit humanism present in the 
early programmatic statements of Horkheimer and Marcuse. [Althusser, 1969; 
Marcuse, 1968a; Horkheimer, 1972; 1972a] And Zizek’s texts, notably, contain 
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few references to the works of the Frankfurt School authors, and he has only 
recently begun to engage with Lukacs. The only notable exception to this 
observation, in fact, is the opening chapter of The Metastases of Enjoyment, 
which involves a significant engagement with the Frankfurt School theorist’s 
successive appropriations of psychoanalysis, and especially some of the early 
works of Adomo on Fascist propaganda. [Zizek, 1994a] 

There are at least four major reasons why I want nevertheless to propose this 
exegetical move in the following work, as a principle through which to read 
and evaluate Zizek as a contemporary political philosopher. The first is simply 
that one effect of Zizek’s stylistic eccentricities, and the tremendous gusto with 
which his texts are produced, is that we can easily take his work to be absolutely 
singular and unprecedented. With the exceptions of Hegel, Kant and Lacan, 
who are explicitly present in everything Zizek has written, Zizek rarely reflects 
systematically upon the genealogy of his own positions, or any precedents 
that they may or may not have. His engagements with other thinkers than this 
triumvirate — say Benjamin in Chapter 4 of The Sublime Object of Ideology or 
Kierkegaard in Chapter 3 of Enjoy Your Symptom — tend be episodic, or else 
there to help elucidate notions which Zizek is clearly convinced can be more 
economically stated in the specific language of Lacanian analysis. 

The second reason why I want to read ZiZek ‘with’ the critical theorists in 
what follows is the overwhelming importance to Zizek’s work of an analysis 
of culture. This primacy is cashed out in his work in the primacy to it of the 
category of ‘ideology’ (which I examine in Chapter 1), which appears on 
nearly every page Zizek has written. In good Althusserian fashion, ZiZek has 
even significantly taken to denouncing the primacy of cultural analysis in 
contemporary theory — within whose ranks we must surely include everything 
Zizek has written at least until 1998 — in repeated calls for us to regenerate 
the old Marxist problematic of the critique of the economy. [Chapter 5: see 
‘Conclusion/Appendix’) Thirdly, one of the things that I will argue in the 
book is that there is actually a close proximity between Zizek’s diagnosis 
of the reflexive workings of ideology in later capitalist consumerism with 
what Marcuse identified as even the central ideological figure characteristic 
of ‘industrial society’ in his 1964 work, One-Dimensional Man: namely, the 
paradox of ‘repressive desublimation’ (Marcuse, 1968b] Notably, this is a 
thesis examined by Zizek in the first chapter of Metastases of Enjoyment, 
although there (as I have said) it is less Marcuse than Adorno that focuses 
Zizek’s analysis and exposition of his own Lacanian position. 

Fourthly and finally, I would maintain that there is a marked parallel 
between the socio-historical and the theoretical circumstances to which 
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Zizek is responding and those which faced the Frankfurt School theorists, 
and which animated their theoretical projects. In other words, the formidable 
problems that face Zizek as a contemporary theorist trying to (re)generate a 
critical response to post-cold war Capital closely resemble those that faced the 
Frankfurt School theorists from the 1930s onwards. In framing this contention, 
I broadly follow Martin Jay (amongst others) who in Marxism and Totality 
persuasively argues that the works of the first generation of the Frankfurt 
School can meaningfully be understood as successive and contrasting attempts 
to respond to two interrelated shortcomings of inherited Marxism in the face 
of the rise of the fascist states in Europe and of Stalinism in Russia, and the 
continuing reproduction of capitalism in America and Britain. [Jay, 1984: 7-9] 
These were, to wit: 


Firstly the perceived inadequacy of the ‘orthodox’ Marxist theory of 
capitalism, hailing from Engels’ infamous ‘diamat’ (dialectical materialism), 
and institutionalised differently by both the second and third internationals. 
By 1940, as Arato notes, even the initial faith of Horkheimer in political 
economy, explicit in the landmark essay ‘Traditional and Critical Theory’, 
had failed. [Arato, 1982] In the wake of their criticisms of orthodox 
Marxism’s understanding of social reproduction, the Frankfurt School 
theorists — and ‘Western Marxists’ generally — sought to supplement Marxist 
theory through reference to the findings of other intellectual movements 
(phenomenology in Marcuse, psychoanalysis in Fromm, Marcuse and 
Adomo, as — later — structuralism in Baudrillard, or systems-theory in 
Habermas, etc.), to the extent that they kept a meaningfully ‘Marxist’ 
position at all. [Howard, 1988: ‘Conclusion’] 

Secondly the increasing and related awareness of the ‘Westen Marxists’ 
that the orthodox Marxist understandings of the relation between theory and 
practice were inadequate, and/or redundant in the twentieth-century West. 
This is the infamous problem of: who is the addressee of a properly radical 
critical theory?, first raised by Marx in his ‘Introduction’ to the Critique 
of Hegel s Philosophy of Law. Marx’s own solution was that the addressee 
of radical theory was the working class. This class would bring about the 
revolutionary overturning of capitalism, due to the structural dynamics of the 
latter. [Marx, 1967a: 249-64] Since the ‘really existing’ working classes of 
the twentieth century have proven consistently recalcitrant about carrying out 
their imputed ‘historical mission’, however, the questions of who or what one 
is addressing and why have dogged Western Marxism. Could ‘revolutionary 
consciousness’ properly be imported from outside of the revolutionary class 
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(the Leninist solution)? Or must the theorist wait for the course of capitalist 
development to radicalise the workers (as the second international had held)? 
Should the theorist support or participate in the formation of a vanguardist 
party in the Leninist mode, as Lukacs did? Or could no theorist in good 
conscience support such a model, after it became increasingly clear what 
Leninism had given rise to in the Soviet Union? [Howard, 1972] 


These two problems are formalizable as a descriptive problem and a 
prescriptive one. I have already indicated above that I believe Zizek certainly 
faces something like a contemporary equivalent of the theoretical impasse 
that confronted the Frankfurt School Marxists concerning how to describe 
the systemic reproduction of later capitalism. The crisis of faith in the forms 
of institutionalised Marxism has indeed only become more severe in the 
post-war period, and especially after the fall of the Soviet empire after 1989. 
The breakdown of the Eastern bloc, and now the increasing liberalisation of 
economic structures in China, have been widely taken in the first world to 
be unshakable proofs that communism is structurally unworkable as well as 
humanly destructive. Only one feature of this hegemonic anti-Marxism is the 
turning away of theorists from the category and problematic of ‘ideology’ that 
Zizek broaches in his introductory contribution to Mapping Ideology. 

Yet I would argue that Zizek’s recent texts have additionally indicated 
just how seriously he takes the second or prescriptive problem that Western 
Marxism has ceaselessly been faced by: concerning Lenin’s question ‘what 
is to be done?’ As I will examine in Chapter 6, not only has Zizek articulated 
several different theoretical responses to this problem. He has even taken 
increasingly — and I would say only partially because of the polemical effects 
involved — taken to invoking the names of Lenin and Lukacs to try to justify 
these manoeuvres. [Zizek, 2000d; 2001b; 2001c, 113-27] 

So let me without further delay announce the principle of the critical 
contention I put in this book. Its full defence can only be the work of the book 
as a whole. This principle is that: the value, and success or failure, of Zizek’ 
political theory can be evaluated by asking whether or not it can generate (a) 
Satisfactory solution(s) to the descriptive and prescriptive problems which 
have dogged ‘Western Marxism’ since the 1930, and which he has more or 
less explicitly taken on since The Sublime Object of Ideology. Broadly, if I 
am right, ZiZek’s turn to Lacan is mobilized by the project of generating an 
immanent critique of hegemonic ideologies capable at once of (1) correcting the 
descriptive inadequacies of previous Marxist theories, and at the same time (2) 
enabling him to make a set of political prescriptions for the formation of radical 
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political positions. What then becomes the decisive question, by the criteria set 
out by Zizek’s own project, I hold, is: how adequately this immanent critique 
actually answers to these two related aspirations. | address this question, in 
its two components, in the last two chapters of the book. 

If we align Zizek’s work with the troubled history of Western Marxism after 
1940 as I am proposing we fruitfully can, however, my question can also be 
framed as the further and more specific inquiry: does Zizek, despite his ‘best 
intentions’, give way to the aporetic position (or positions) of ‘total critique’? 
In saying this, I am referring, of course, to the widely recognized denouement 
that, given the inability of Horkheimer and company to conceive of any 
way of unifying Marxist theory with political practice, the initial theoretical 
commitment of the critical theorists to immanent critique dissipated. Instead, 
each increasingly embraced forms of ‘total critique’, from Horkheimer’s The 
End of Reason to Marcuse’s One-Dimensional Man." The problems with this 
type of position concerning the collapse of all critical possibilities are well 
documented. At the level of theoretical politics, it suffers from what I would 
term an ‘if I succeed, I fail dilemma’ that: to the extent that one manages to 
map the totalistic systematicity of social reproduction, one to the same extent 

flirts with ‘explaining away’ the possibility of any futural transformative 
political agency. At the level of the theorists’ own position of enunciation, 
problems arise given the performative exteriority of the critic vis-a-vis what 
he at the same time describes as effectively inescapable and/or inescapably 
‘fallen’ [Benhabib, 1995; Habermas, 1987] If the critic is meaningfully 
outside what he critiques, the object of the critique can not be total: if he is 
inescapably inside the supposedly fallen totality, it is hard to see how his work 
can function as a meaningful critique. Arguably the two most predominant 
features of Western Marxism — increasingly pessimistic understandings of the 
capitalist social totality, and the more and more exclusive focus on culture 
— are arguably intelligible as the indices of an increasing collapse into these 
aporias, I would suggest. [Jay, 1984: 7 ff] What we witness in its works are 
a series of oscillations between the acceptance of large-scale deterministic 
accounts of social reproduction, the retreat into religion or aesthetics; the more 
or less blind embrace of one or other species of voluntarism, or attempts to 
break from Marxism altogether. 

In the light of these opening remarks, let me summarise the principle of my 
critique of Zizek in this work in the most direct way I can: 


My contention is that the question of how adequate Zizek's attempted 
regeneration of a critical Marxism is, turns around how his work finally sits 
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with regard to the problems raised by (the history of) ‘Western Marxism’. Just 
as the latter can be seen to have been born of theorists’ attempts to generate 
(firstly) a more adequate descriptive social theory, and (secondly) more 
feasible projects in the unification of Marxist theory and practice, Zizek’s 
political philosophy needs to be assessed with a view to these two questions. 
With regard to the adequacy of Zizek's descriptive political theory: what 
phenomena is it capable of explaining, and what — if anything — does it elide? 
And to what extent does it succeed in escaping the crippling ‘if I succeed I 
fail’ dilemma of Western Marxist theories, which often perversely measured 
their success by the extent to which their understanding could explain why 
any robust anti-capitalist movement had become impossible? Regarding the 
relation between theory and practice: to what extent does Zizek elude what 
are the political versions of the twin poles of Kant’ third antinomy: namely, a 
totalistic determinism, and a vanguardist voluntarism? And how adequate or 
contestable are the various proposals he has put forward for the generation 
of a contemporary counter-hegemonic politics? [cf. Arato, 1972] 


3 Prospectus: What Lies Ahead 


The book has six chapters. The six chapters are broadly divided into two 
‘blocks’ The first four chapters give my exposition of Zizek’s critical theory. 
Chapters 1 and 2 deal with his descriptive social theory, and Chapters 3 
and 4 fully lay out its systematic philosophical underpmnings. The second 
‘block’ is the last two chapters. These are where I undertake my critique of 
Zizek’s theoretical project, and its political implications. The book closes 
with a reflection on the significance and singularity of ZiZek’s style and of his 
engagement(s) with popular culture. 

Chapter 1 argues that ZiZek is to be read as someone whose theoretical 
intervention is structured around an attempt to regenerate the notion of 
‘ideology’ Basing my exposition centrally around what is arguably his most 
extended meta-theoretical reflection ‘The Spectre of Ideology’, I argue that 
Zizek introduces two variations or ‘transpositions’ into the classical notion 
of ideology formalised by Engels, which sees it as (roughly) ‘any politically 
salient discourse that produces false consciousness in its subjects’ Firstly, 
Zizek shifts emphasis from ideologies’ interpellation of subjects at the level 
of their conscious knowledge, to an emphasis on the political importance of 
unconscious beliefs, with the Althusserian-Pascalian wager that these beliefs 
are to be seen as (re-)produced in subjects’ apparently ‘unthinking’ intra- 
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mundane activities. The second transposition involves a shift of emphasis 
from ideological meaning to what Zizek terms (non-)transgressive jouissance. 
In Part 2 of the Chapter I expound the central tenets which Zizek thinks 
enable psychoanalysis to do work in political theory, centring around the 
post-A lthusserian notion that ideologies ‘hail’ subjects, calling them into a 
particular understanding of their relation to the world. 

Chapter 2 looks at ZiZek’s typology of different historical forms of 
ideological system. I suggest that ZiZek broadly works (at least in all his works 
until Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism?) with what can be called through a 
distant reference to Max Weber three ‘ideal types’ of ideological hegemony; 
traditional/pre-modem, totalitarian (with two species fascist and Stalinist), 
and capitalist-consumerist. Traditional power, I stress, is held by Zizek to 
be (in his words) ‘normal’, in its central recourse to binding ties of symbolic 
belief, and the ‘pre-rational’ elevation of one subject (the King) over all of the 
others as the bearer of authority as a ‘sublime object of ideology’ Yet I put 
it that undergirding Zizek’s accounts, the totalitarian and capitalist forms of 
hegemonic ideological hegemony is what in effect amounts to an argument 
about the distinct nature of modemity. This is the position that modern power, 
in both its modalities, is premised on a breakdown of ‘traditional’ ties of 
belief, whose place as the pre-eminent psychical medium of the registration 
ofauthority is bequeathed increasingly to knowledge, or what Foucault would 
have called ‘true discourses’ It is because this is the case, moreover, that 
Zizek argues (in line with what I term his second transposition in the theory 
of ideology) that pre-eminently the logics of moder regimes come to mirror 
and reproduce those of the Freudian superego. 

Chapters 3 and 4 complete my account of the ontology that I think underlies 
the social theory expounded in Chapter 2. 

In Chapter 3, I look at four registers in which Zizek believes that it can be 
shown that the ‘big Other’ of a hegemonic locus of power and the ideologies 
that it commands, can never ‘exist’ as a perfectly self-sufficient, self- 
reproducing regime. First, I look at ZiZek’s supplementation of Althusser’s 
notion of ideological interpellation, and formalise his postulation that 
ideologies, in order to function, must be able to stipulate (and stimulate) 
regimes of quasi-transgressive enjoyment (or jouissance) in their subjects. 
Secondly, though, I argue that ZiZek’s ontology involves a ‘prioritisation of 
diachrony over synchrony’ What I mean is that the deepest sense in which 
he holds that ideological systems ‘do not exist’ pertains to their necessarily 
having recourse to an excessive founding gesture, in order to come into being 
at all. 
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Chapter 4 then discusses ZiZek’s idiosyncratic and vociferous defence 
of the much-maligned ‘Cartesian subject’ I lay emphasis on the distinction 
he makes’ in Plague of Fantasies between ‘Self’ and ‘subject’ in order to 
elucidate his move. ‘Self? is the (semblance of) substantial identity subjects 
take on when they are interpellated by one or other ideology, which Zizek 
identifies with Kant’s ‘empirical self? However, the term ‘subject’ for Zizek 
finally means something much closer to what Kant called the ‘transcendental 
unity of apperception’ It is the purely substance-less point from whence the 
individual speaks, and which s/he can never fully self-reflexively assume 
or attain predicative knowledge of. My argument in this chapter, though, is 
that ZizZek’s final position is a philosophically subtle one, which links his 
apparently solely philosophical arguments concerning subjectivity with his 
revised theorisation of ideology. I suggest that he wants us to (as he puts it 
‘speculatively’) identify the lack in the Other, which indexes its non-existence 
(examined in Chapter 3) with this ‘lack’-of-being that he postulates ‘is’ the 
subject’ This is why he adopts Hegel’s rubric ‘the substance is subject’ Far 
from being some irreducible alterity, the subject marks that point within the 
social substance whence this substance nevertheless looks at itself, and yet 
perceives itself to be Other to itself. 

In Chapter 5 I begin my critique of Zizek. This chapter critiques Zizek’s 
attempt to deploy his ontological framework as a means to launch a critique 
ofthe ‘new world order’ announced by George Bush senor. This ‘new world 
order’, Zizek insists, alongside such theorists as Thomas Frank and Naomi 
Klem, ts far from ‘post-ideological’ or inevitable, or ‘the best of all possible 
worlds’. I inventorise the various ‘layers’ of ideology whichhe believes underlie 
its self-portrayal by the Heads of State and Industry in the wealthier nations, as 
an order wherein all meaningful social and political antagonism globally has 
been resolved in the hegemony of liberal parliamentarianism, and it has been 
agreed that ‘the market’ is the best apparatus to distribute ‘goods and services’ 
Then, however, I recount what I believe are two telling theoretical hesitations 
that ZiZek accedes to when it comes to the question as to how to theorise our 
current malaise, and —according to the aspiration of immanent critique — how to 
locate its pomts of ‘inherent limitation’. On the back of this critical exposition, 
I pose my central philosophical contention that underlying Zizek’s inability to 
‘decide’ on what capitalism and ‘class struggle’ is to day is his deployment ofthe 
category of the antinomy to try to renew the practice of immanent critique. 

Chapter 6 carries my criticism of Zizek into the ‘prescriptive register’ of his 
critical theory. Here again I argue that ZiZek has hesitated and adduced even 
mutually antagonistic ‘solutions’ to the dilemma of how to unify his Lacanian 
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theoretical tenets with concrete contestatory and anti-hegemonic political 
praxis today. Carrying on the position enunciated in Chapter 5, my argument 
is that Zizek’s hesitation as to ‘what is to be done’ is over-determined by the 
political neutrality of his political ontology, which can proffer no criterion 
for evaluating whether any one hegemony is better than any other. All that he 
seems to offer at this point, I suggest, is a system which, in an odd parity with 
the Derridean ‘deconstructionism’ he elsewhere stridently dismisses, allows 
one to remain permanently dissident, without being able to conceptualise the 
possibility of anything genuinely politically redemptive at all. 


4 Methodological and Metatheoretical Stipulations 
Before commencing, I need to stipulate two points of methodology: 


1 The first concems Zizek’s relation to other thinkers, and my bearing towards 
his readings of other writers. Put as simply as I can, in this book: I am not 
concemed with whether ZizZek’s readings of other thinkers is faithful to what 
may or may not have been their intentions, or even the logical parameters of 
their textual construction. My concem is solely in the ‘work’ that Zizek does 
throughhis appropriation of these thinkers, and with how what he takes away 
from them is put to work in the construction of his critical theory. (cf. Kay, 
2003: 17] This issue becomes most pertinent when, in Chapters 3 and 4, I 
consider the three undeniably central theoretical presences in Zizek’s work, 
in whose name (indeed) he often presents his own positions, and accounts of 
which he often seamlessly runs together: namely, Lacan, Kant and Hegel. 

2 The second methodological pointconcems the relation of my reading of Zizek 
to the readings of Zizek so far offered by other critics. One of the motivating 
reasons for writing this book is the comparative dearth of secondary material 
on Zizek, considering his own already-long and constantly growing list of 
titles. I commented on this in my opening paragraph. An increasing amount 
of critical material has begun to appear since the mid-1 990s, including the 
contributions of Judith Butler and Emesto Laclau in the year 2000 work 
they co-authored with Zizek, Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. Judith 
Butler produced a stridently stated critique of his earlier works (especially 
The Sublime Object of Ideology) in the chapter ‘Arguing With the Real’ in 
her 1993: Bodies that Matter. Several works have appeared in which Zizek 
is treated by critics alongside Laclau and Mouffe, or as a kind of explanatory 
or supplementary ‘footnote’ to them. 
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Ofthe critical responses to Zizek that have emerged thus far, I will isolate 
two types that are distinct in that, like my own here, they read Zizek as 
attempting to propound a political theory, and then pitch their criticisms at 
the relation between his theoretical works and his political positions. My 
relation to these types of critique will be raised in more detail in Chapters 2 
and 5, but it is worth briefly plotting how I situate my position with regard 
to them from the start: 

The first type of criticism is that most articulately defended by Laclau 

in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, although I read Glen Daly as 

staging a similar position in ‘Politics andthe Impossible’ Laclau credits 

Zizek as responding to a pressing political need in today’s neo-liberalist 

hegemony. This is the need to try to conceptualise new forms of political 

universalism, in order that the Left not collapse into a series of particular 

‘one issue’ movements that can be readily depoliticised by the hegemonic 

powers. [Laclau, 2000: 209, 301] However, Laclau observes that Zizek’s 

actual prescriptions as to how such a universalism might be politically 
createdremain unconvincing. Laclau argues, I will suggest quite rightly, 
that ZiZek’s political theory suffers from a lack of grounding‘ in [any] 

Strategic reflection ’” [Laclau, 2000: 290]: 


Zizek’s thought is not organised around a political reflection but is, rather, a 
psychoanalytic discourse which draws its examples from the politico-ideological 
field Icandiscuss politics with Butler because she talks about the real world, 
about strategic problems people encounter in their actual struggles, but with 
Zizek it is not possible even to start to do so. [Laclau, 2000: 289] 


Laclau’s main charge concerns Zizek’s increasingly more pronounced 
Marxism in his more recent works. Laclau reads this as a betrayal of the 
radical democratic potentiality that he, like Yannis Stavrakakis, reads 
out of Lacan’s anti-essentialist philosophy of subjectivity and discourse. 

(Stavrakakis, 1999; Laclau, 1996] Laclau accuses Zizek’s Marxism as 
comprising a set of categories which‘ _eitherhave no precise meaning, 

or the little they have ...’—ifthe Leftweretoacceptthem—‘ would put 
[its] agenda ... back fifty years ’ [Laclau, 2000: 205] This first type of 
emerging of critique of Zizek's work thus, having isolated Zizek's inability 
to unify theory andany ‘strategic reflection’, yet does not fundamentally 
call into question his underlying Lacanian theoretical system. It is here 

that my critique of ZiZek parts company with it, as will be evident in 

Chapter 5. 
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The second type of position also acknowledges the difficulties that ZiZek 
has had in trying to derive a politics from his theoretical tenets. Unlike 
Daly and Laclau, however: Rubens, Elliott, and Elizabeth Bellamy all 
in different ways suggest that this is a cause for us to seriously call into 
question the validity of Zizek's deployment of Lacanian categories as the 
basis for a revised critique of ideology and contemporary capitalism. 
(Elliot, 1992: Rubens, 1995/96; Bellamy, 1993] 

‘The difficulty with [ZiZek’s] position’, Elliot writes acerbically in 
Social Theory and Psychoanalysis in Transformation: 


is that the agency and creativity which informs different modes of 
subjectivity has been flattened out into a morbidly restrictive selfhood which can 
find no crossable boundaries between self and other _[Elliot, 1992: 192] 


As I will comment in Chapter 2, Elliot and Rubens agree also (in line 
here with Judith Butler and differently Laclau) that ZiZek’s Lacanian 
categories are inappropriately ahistorical, rendering them incapable of 
dealing with the manifold complexity of historico-political becoming: 


How do different types of social relations interact, conflict, and reinforce one 
another if their specific psychical underpinning operates in such a uniform 
way? The difficulty here is clear. Following Lacan, Zizek vastly narrows down 
the multiplicity of human possibilities | ZiZek’s argument is pitched in such 
a general level that its critical value in social and political terms is rendered 
fruitless (Elliot, 1992: 191] 


Elliot and Rubens, finally, register what I think is even the most glaring 
incapacity of ZiZek’s (and by the same token Laclau and Mouffe’s) 
theoretical categories, which is their inability to generate any normative 
criterion which could legislate for the political choice of any one system 
over any other. Elliot’s diagnosis, however, is that Zizek’s: 


idealising [of] ‘lack’ as the authenticity of the subject, [that forms] the basis 
for any significant reconfiguration of social and cultural values is effectively 
undercut —_[Elliot, 1992: 195) 


My position shares with this second type of critical response to Zizek 
the diagnosis that ZiZek’s inability to conceptualise forms of concrete 
‘strategic reflection’ is the symptom of ‘certain incoherencies and 
impasses of Lacanian theory itself’. (Elliot, 1992: 199] Where I part 
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company with Rubens and Elliott, however, concerns how they make 
their reading of Zizek the occasion for the project of championing an 
alternative philosophical anthropology. For example, while recognising 
the ZiZekian emphasis on subjectivity and its relation in his work to 
contingency, Elliot insists that: 


the political and social assumptions of this Lacanian model _leave little 
room for any real vision of individual andcollective autonomy Laclau/Mouffe 
and Zizek ultimately work themselves into a theoretical cul-de-sac by failing to 
develop a cogent account of human interests, needs, and desires in modem culture 

The unconscious imaginary should not be seen as just some derivative realm, 
an attempt to ‘suture’ an original lack —_ Rather, the unconscious imaginary is 
the capacity to create and transform something: it is inseparable from phantasy, 
representation, and affect. [Elliot, 1992: 199] 


My point in this introduction about this second type of position, then, 
is simply that it is not the aim of this book to judge between alternative 
models of the human psyche and its relation to the social. My critique of 
Zizek’s theory, instead, is itself as far as possible an immanent one. While 
I agree that ZiZek’s political hesitationsare to be traced to his underlying 
theoretical ontology, that is, I do not measure this inadequacy against 
some other theoretical (and supposedly more veridical) ontology. I trace 
it to the consequences of ZiZek’s primary categorial commitments. Let 
me only comment here that I think that Elliot and also Bellamy are right 
to raise the question of whether the limitations of ZiZek’s theoretical 
categories might not point towards its limits as a socio-theoretical 
device. I have dealt with this elsewhere. (Sharpe, 2002] Moreover, I 
am increasingly convinced of the need, upon which Zizek has himself 
increasingly insisted, of supplementing an analysis of ideology with a 
retum to something like a critique of political economy grounded in more 
extensive historical or ‘empirical’ analyses than ZiZek ever offers . But 
to argue for this, again, would be another and much larger project. 


Note 


As has been widely remarked, the text The Dialectic of Enlightenment here obviously 
marks a watershed here. In it, the shift from the problematic of the critique of political 
economy (with its object: ‘capitalism’), to the problematic of ‘civilisational critique’ (with 
its object: ‘instrumental reason’), is consummated. 


PART I 


ZIZEK’S THEORY OF 
IDEOLOGY 


Chapter 1 


On Zizek’s Expanded Notion of Ideology 


‘What is class struggle’ — ‘The antagonistic process that constitutes classes and 
determines their relationship’ . — ‘But in our society there is no struggle between 
the classes!’ — ‘You see how it functions!’ 

Slavoj Zizek, Mapping Ideology, 23. 


1 Ideology, Today — Terms and Conditions 
On Zizek's Spectral Analysis of the Notion of ‘Ideology’ 


As I commented in the Introduction, to invoke Slavoj Zizek as a-Marxist 
theorist may initially seem a misguided pursuit. Zizek’s texts hardly read like 
orthodox Marxist texts. Especially his two works Enjoy Your Symptom! and 
Looking Awry offer themselves explicitly as ‘introductions to Lacan through 
popular culture’ While this may be a laudable project, it is hardly one that 
bespeaks any fundamental political orientation. When Marx is invoked in 
these texts, it is less than clear whether his ideas are proffered for their own 
intrinsic worth, or because their structure neatly illustrates some point of 
Hegelian or Lacanian learning. One clear example of this is ZiZek’s reading of 
the proletarian as ‘subject’ in the Hegelian sense, in Enjoy Your Symptom! It is 
because the proletarian is fully objectified, and that there is ‘nothing’ that he 
has that is notalienated, that his historical destiny gives figure to the substance- 
less subject of Gennan idealism. This is a useful example for someone who 
doesn’t know her Hegel. But it is hardly committed writing, in the mode of 
how Lukacs defended the same position in History and Class Consciousness. 
[Zizek, 1992: 171-2; Lukacs, 1971] 

Yet, following such theorists as Laclau, Daly and Elliot, andasI maintained 
in the Introduction, I believe that Zizek is a committed theorist, and that his 
oeuvre cannot be understood except as an attempt to generate a political 
theory adequate to later modern conditions. [Laclau, 1997; 2000; Elliot, 
1992; Daly, 1999] His most recent works, which have become increasingly 
politically engaged in their tenor, only bear out a position present since he 
begun publishing in English in 1989, It is salient that the first chapter of his 
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text ofthat year, The Sublime Object of Ideology, was on Marx, and the notion 
of commodity fetishism, as we will examine. This chapter also already raised 
the terms in which his ‘retum to Marx’ has always been conducted: centring, 
I want to contend, on the much-debated and challenged category of ideology. 
In some way, which he often leaves unfortunately understated, Zizek wants 
a return to a critique of ideology. Moreover, the terms and tenor of this piece 
indicate that his is a critical theory, with an emancipatory intent. Through 
returning to the category of ‘ideology’ that Marx appropriated for radical Left 
critique in The German Ideology, Zizek believes he can discern or open up 
the possibility of a radical socio-political transformation. 

The most direct, and extended rumination on the category of ideology is ‘The 
Spectre of Ideology’ This title, as well as indicating ZiZek’s cognisance (and 
criticism) of Derrida’s book on Marx, indicates his recognition that ‘ideology’ 
today is at once two things. It is an elusive category, whose referent seems 
increasingly difficult to pin down. Yet it is also a category which has not ceased 
returning, like the proverbial ghost. ‘By way ofa simple reflection on how 
the horizon of historical imagination is subject to change’, Zizek begins, ‘we 
find ourselves in medias res, compelled to accept the unrelenting persistence 
of the notion of ideology’ [Zizek, 1994b: 1] 

‘Spectres of Ideology’ is written as the introduction to the collection: 
Mapping Ideology. In line with its introductory calling, Zizek considers the 
multitude of different notions of ideology that are around today. He divides 
them into three groups, in line (loosely) with Hegelian logic. I will follow his 
division here, for purposes of exposition: 


* first, there is ideology ‘in itself’ This is the notion inherited from Engels, 
and The German Ideology. Ideology here is a discourse or doctrine that 
aims to produce ‘false consciousness’ in its bearers. Ideological discourses 
are false, insofar as they distort the subjects’ awareness of the truth of their 
social order. They may misrepresent salient facts about the current political 
state of play. Or they may work to close down possibilities for political 
transformation by misrepresenting the current status quo as inevitable, or 
‘the best of all possible worlds’ [Eagleton, 1991: ch. 2] This falsity is not 
a merely epistemic affair, either. It serves the interests of the ruling classes 
of society, by legitimating the current status quo within which they are 
dominant, and/or concealing from consideration the less savoury aspects of 
their domination. Habermas is the most recent influential exponent of the 
critique of ideology ‘in itself’ , Zizek remarks, when he argues that ideology 
is ‘distorted communication’, or (to quote ‘The Spectre of Ideology’): 
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a text in which, under the influence of unavowed social interests (of 
domination, etc.), a gap separates the ‘official’, public meaning from its 
actual intention — that is to say, in which we are dealing with an unreflected 
tension between the explicit enunciated content of the text and its pragmatic 
presuppositions (Zizek, 1994b: 10] 


* next, there is ideology ‘for itself? This is ideology which is not reproduced 
solely in discourses, but which directly informns the institutional practices 
of individuals. Arguably the first Marxian figure to examine this type of 
ideology was Gramsci. The latter looked at the variegated institutional and 
cultural mechanisms capitalism used to reproduce consensus to its rule 
amongst the working class, under the heading of ‘hegemony’ [cf. (e.g.) 
Eagleton, 1995] The key figure explaining this type of ideology, for Zizek, 
however, is Althusser. In ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’, 
Althusser directs his attention to the question of societal reproduction, which 
he considers to be under-theorised in the Marxist tradition. Althusser argues 
that this reproduction is carried out not solely under the aegis of ‘repressive 
state apparatuses’ (RSAs), such as the army or the police, which wield 
what Weber called a monopoly of legitimate violence. Also, ‘ideological 
state apparatuses’ (ISAs), such as religious, educational, political and 
legal institutions, are needed. [Althusser, 1994: 110-11] These institutions 
inculcate individuals into ideologically assigned roles both through the 
passing on of explicit discourses, and also through ritualised practices and 
disciplines. As ZiZek writes of Althusser’s position: 


Religious belief, for example, is not merely or even primarily an inner conviction, 
but the Church as an institution and its rituals (prayer, baptism, confirmation, 
confession ...) which, far from being a mere secondary externalisation of the inner 
belief, stand for the very mechanisms that generate it (Zizek, 1994b: 12] 


I will return to ZiZek’s reading of Althusser in Part 2 of this chapter. 

¢ Finally, there is ideology ‘in-and-for-itself? This is ideology ‘from the 
ground up’ Whereas in ideology ‘in itself’ and even ideology ‘for itself’, 
a clear distinction between what Marx called the economic ‘base’ and 
culturally mediated ‘superstructure’ is manifest, here this distinction is 
blurred, Zizek comments. ‘Commodity fetishism’, to take ZiZek’s prime 
example (and see anon), marks the paradoxical point at which ‘basal’ 
capitalist economic relations become ‘their own ideology’, as Adomo once 
said. [Eagleton, 1991: 88] As Zizek puts it, in such pre-reflective illusions 
as that involved (for example) in the fetishising of dollar bills and coins, 
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all of a sudden we become aware of a for-itself of ideology at work 
in the very in-itself of extra-ideological actuality’ [loc. cit.] Here we are 
dealing with ideology not as an external representation or misrepresentation 
of the reality of capitalism, but as an illusion that yet belongs intimately to 
that reality. Ideology ‘in-and-for-itself’, ZiZek assesses, is: 


neither ideology gua explicit doctrine, articulated conviction on the nature of 
man, society and the universe, nor ideology in its material existence (institutions, 
rituals and practices that give body to it), but the elusive network of implicit, 
quasi-’spontaneous’ presuppositions and attitudes that form an irreducible 
moment of the reproduction of ‘non-ideological’ (economic, legal, political, 
sexual ...) practices _[loc. cit.] 


Zizek frames this typology of ideological forms, however, in a series of 


wider reflections in “The Spectre of Ideology’. As I have said, the fact that the 
category of ideology as it were ‘refuses to give up the ghost’, does not mean 
that its referent is any clearer today to us than it was for Marx and Engels. 
Indeed, Zizek is right to suggest thatthe very multiplicity of meanings different 
theorists have given it indicates just how slippery a category it is. There are 
two central issues or problems for anyone who would defend the use of the 
category ‘ideology’ that Zizek addresses in ‘The Spectre of Ideology’: 


The firstconcems how, by thetime we begin to use theterm to describe what 
Zizek calls ideology ‘in-and-for-itself’ , the category has been expanded to 
cover or explain even the apparently pre-reflexive reaches of daily life. As 
Zizek puts it, at this point‘ we find ourselves knee-deep inthe obscure 
domain in which reality is indistinguishable from ideology’. (Zizek, 1994b: 
15] Yet this very expansion poses its own problem. This is that a category 
that names everything, in line with Hegel’s Logic conceming being and 
nothing, actually does no explanatory work at all. [Hegel, 1951: 93-105] If 
it captures everything, it does no more than rename whatever it captures. If 
we claim that ‘everything is ideology’, this doesn’t help us much, beyond 
the fact that our use of this Marxian term will confer upon us a certain (and 
now ungrounded) sense of being subversive. 

This first problem only increases, too, when we recall, as Zizek does, that 
the teri ‘ideology’ itself has been, since Marx, an implicitly pejorative 
term. Ideology names a discourse that is saliently false, Marx maintained. 
It either directly misrepresents what it claims to truly describe, or (at least) 
ideology distracts people from considering the truth of what is politically 
important about their society and their condition. To invoke the category 
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of ideology, therefore, the theorist must have claimed an access to a reality 
that is ‘non-ideological’, from whence this falsity of the ideology has been 
espied, and against which it can be denigrated. ‘Does not the critique of 
ideology involve a privileged place, somehow exempted from the tunnoils 
of social life, which enables some subject-agent to perceivethe very hidden 
mechanism that regulates social visibility and non-visibility?’, ZiZek asks in 
this vein. [ZiZek, 1994b: 3] Ideology is false for Marx in at least one of his 
incamations because it serves and misrepresents class interests grounded 
in the capitalistic economy, with its production of surplus value that is 
appropriated by the bourgeois. [cf. Eagleton, 1991: ch. 3] It is false for 
Althusser, more complexly, because it misrepresents the relations between 
the subjects and the capitalist order, whose structural truth is evident only 
to Marxist science. [Althusser, 1994] 

Yet Zizek is aware that arguably the predominant trend of continental 
thinking since at least Nietzsche has been to problematise the notion that 
one could everunproblematically access a pre-existenttruth, or that— indeed 
— such a ‘Truth’ could ever be. If truth there is, it is truth produced by 
human discourse, and /or relations of power, and it does not pre-exist this 
production. In the types of theoretical position typically gathered (by Zizek 
amongst others) under the heading ‘post-structuralist’, the much-vaunted 
infinity of representation (this fact that we could never access a beyond 
to representation except through further representations) thus renders 
‘ideology’ as a category redundant. Either ideology is unavoidable, insofar 
as to speak is to misrepresent the vitality of what is; or else there is nothing 
that is not ideology since there could never have been any unadulterated, 
pre-existing being. 

We will retum to this first problem in Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 6. Zizek is 
certainly aware of it, and correctly understands that a sense of it underlies 
the scepticism of figures such as Bourdiou, Foucault and Rorty about the 
category of ideology. He also thinks he has an answer to it, which he believes 
entitles him to a continued use of the termn ‘ideology’. My final argument in 
Chapters 5 and 6, however (as I mentioned in the Introduction) is his answer 
is a flawed one, or one capable of giving rise only to inconsistencies. 

The second problem is that, even if one would want to keep the tern 
‘ideology’ in one’s vocabulary, at each of the three typological levels Zizek 
has isolated, theorists have contested its value or use. 

At the level of ideology ‘in itself’, when (for example) Habermas 
posits some ‘ideal speech situation’ as that regulative truth against which 
‘ideology’ can be identified and critiqued, sceptics are inclined to say that 
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this very elevation of a certain type of speech as ‘non-ideological’ itself 
gives figure to the elementary ideological operation. [ZiZek, 1994b: 10] If 
the term ‘ideology’ has any meaning, an ideological discourse is one that 
‘naturalises’ itself, and its worldview. ‘ Already in the 1950s, in Mythologies’, 
Zizek writes, ‘Roland Barthes proposed the notion of ideology as the 
“naturalisation” of the symbolic order — that is, as the perception that reifies 
the results of discursive procedures into properties of the “thing itself” 
[ZizZek, 1994b: 11] And Zizek accedes the sense and force of this position, 
which he throughout his work labels broadly ‘post-structuralism’ He 
puts this position nicely when he says that ideology is always minimally 
‘ideology of ideology’ [ZiZek, 1994b: 19] He means to point out, simply, 
that no one who is ‘in’ ideology believes that they are. As we will see, 
Zizek rather maintains that the successfully ideologically duped subject is 
exactly the one who thinks that only the Others have been duped. Ideology 
works exactly by convincing subjects that its way of seeing things is the 
unsurpassable and indubitable one, he agrees with Barthes et al.: an ‘ideal’ 
against which the Other’s ideologies can be uncovered as ‘false’. As Zizek 
again writes, this time considering the work of Michel Pechoux: 


one of the fundamental stratagems of ideology is the reference to some self- 
evidence — ‘Look, you can see for yourself how things are!’ ‘Let the facts speak 
for themselves’ is perhaps the arch-statement of ideology — the point being, 
precisely, that facts never speak for themselves, but are always made to speak 
by a network of discursive devices. [Zizek, 1994b: 11; Pechoux, 1994] 


Foucault is the most renowned critic of the use of the term ‘ideology’ to 


describe what Zizek calls ‘ideology for itself’ To talk of ‘ideological’ or ‘State’ 
apparatuses is for Foucault already an error. ‘Power’ operates in institutions 
quite happily without stemming from, or subsequently needing, reference to the 
centralised authority of the State, Foucault argued centrally in Discipline and 
Punish. It is reproduced in micro-practices (disciplining, drilling, scheduling, 
examining, etc.) that in fact capture subjects quite independently of what 
they might think about it. [Foucault, 1979] As Zizek rejoins in ‘The Spectre 
of Ideology’: 


[t]he Foucaultian counterparts to Ideological State Apparatuses are the 
disciplinary procedures that operate at the level of ‘micro-power’, and designate 
the point at which power inscribes itselfinto the body directly, bypassing ideology 
— for that precise reason, Foucault never uses the term ‘ideology’ apropos of 
these mechanisms of micro-power. [Zizek, 1994b: 13] 
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Foucault’s influential position is that one simply does not have to believe in 
such ideas as ‘liberty’, ‘equality’, ‘the Party’ ..., to function as a later modern 
subject, reproducing later modern institutions. Much more important are the 
discourses known as ‘human sciences’ which claim to uncover the extra- 
political truth of modern subjects, and which are closely and productively 
entwined with the manifold ‘capillary’ practices of disciplinary institutions 
such as prisons, hospitals, schools, and barracks. [Foucault, 1979; Foucault, 
1997] To again quote Zizek: 


Foucault never tires of repeating how power constitutes itself ‘from below’, 
how it does not emanate from some unique summit: this very semblance of a 
Summit (the Monarch or some other embodiment of sovereignty) emerges as a 
secondary effect of the plurality of micro-practices, of the complex network of 
their interrelations. (Zizek, 1994b:13] 


Atthe level of what Zizek calls ideology ‘in-and-for-itself’, finally, multiple 
critics have argued that ‘ideology’ is a category that does not have the scope 
to describe the (apparently) non-political, non-institutional aspects of. ‘civil 
society’. Even if one disputes Foucault or the ‘poststructuralist’-type position, 
and suggests that ideology is a relevant category to explain the nature of 
‘top-down’ discourses, today’s society is irreducibly complex, they argue. 
Abercrombie, Hill and Tumer argue that later modern societal reproduction 
inno real sense tums around the dissemination of any ‘dominant’ ideological 
discourse, whether true or false, with reference to which all subjects align 
themselves. [Abercrombie et al., 1994] As Zizek writes in ‘The Spectre of 
Ideology’, these critics of what they term the ‘dominant ideology thesis’: 


endeavour to demonstrate that an ideology either exerts an influence that 
is crucial, but constrained to some narrow social stratum, or its role in social 
reproduction is marginal. At the beginnings of capitalism, for example, the role 
of the Protestant ethic of hard work as an end-in-itself, and so on, was limited 
to the stratum of emerging capitalists, whereas workers and peasants, as well as 
the upper classes, continued to obey other, more traditional ethical attitudes, so 
that one can in no way attribute to the Protestant ethic the role of the ‘cement’ 
of the entire social edifice. [Zizek, 1994b: 14] 


Abercrombie et al. suggest that, in today’s multi-mediatic society, due to 
the very saturation of the populace by images and discourses, ideology has 
become too pervasive and as it were expanded to vanishing point, in the way 
we mentioned above. [Abercrombie, Hill and Turmer, 1994] At this point, then, 
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their work approaches the perspective developed by the later works of Jean 
Baudrillard, which points towards mediatic consumerism as a ‘sub-ideological’ 
means of systemic reproduction in later capitalism. Today, Baudrillard claims, 
it is less meaning that keeps us in place than the /ack of it. [Baudrillard, 1988: 
166-219] As Eagleton glosses his cynical view: ‘[tJhe typical citizen is less 
the ideological enthusiast shouting “Long Live Liberty!” than the doped, 
glazed telly viewer, his mind as smooth and neutrally receptive as the screen in 
front of him’. According to this view, that is to say: ‘there is not even enough 
subjectivity around for ideology to take hold’ [Eagleton, 1991: 38] 

The suggestion of these theorists is instead that today ‘ the system, for 
the most part, bypasses ideology in its reproduction and relies on economic 
coercion, legal and state regulations, and so on’ [ZiZek, 1994b: 14] Marx 
himself is arguably a progenitor of these positions, in the weight he gives to 
the ‘dull grindofthe economic’, which he argues is the supposedly real content 
to liberal rhetoric concerning the formal liberties. The ‘subjective’ side to the 
argument is the assertion that one need only have recourse to the fact that, 
especially in the twentieth century, capitalism makes the task of maintaining 
one’s material life so all-consuming that subjects scarcely have time or energy 
to contemplate global revolution. [Eagleton, 1991: 35 ff.] On the ‘objective’ 
side, the neo-liberal economism so prominent today in Australia and elsewhere 
is unquestionably the most recent hegemonic form of this position. It argues that 
capitalism is reproduced on the back ofa radically extra-subjective mechanism 
(viz. the market), that allocates goods given only the outcomes of individuals’ 
freely entering intorelations ofexchange, according to their own ‘private’ and 
‘natural’ needs. [Chomsky, 1999: 20, 30, 34] 


Zizek as Theorist of Ideology: Two Transpositions 


The questions that are raised by the different critics of the term ‘ideology’ are 
important. This book is in part structured around the challenges that they pose, 
and which Zizek believes his own reclaiming of the term ‘ideology’ can put to 
rest or respond to. ZiZek wants to expand the sense of ‘ideology’, but in a way 
that does not commit him to a collapse of this term into a totalistic category. He 
expands the sense of the term in reply to the critics of the critique of ideology. 
Ideology is a salient and relevant descriptive category, he argues. It can be 
informatively put to work to explain even everyday, apparently ‘pre-reflective’ 
practices. Yet ZiZek nevertheless places a limit to the scope of ‘ideology’, so 
that for him it keeps from becoming a purely descriptive category. Here, as 
we will see, ZiZek disputes Althusser’s position that ‘ideology has no outside’. 
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{at Eagleton, 1991: 86] Moreover, this limiting move is, crucially, carried out 
through the defence of a Truth that would escape and undermine Nietzschean 
and post-Nietzschean epistemic scepticism, and so keep the space for a critique 
of ideology alive. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will look at how ZiZek expands the 
notion of ideology. In Chapter 2, I expose how he applies this expanded 
notion to real historical systems, and especially to the two modern ‘types’ of 
ideological system he isolates in his earlier works: the ‘totalitarianisms’, and 
later consumerist capitalism. In Chapters 3 and 4, I will then tum to ZiZek’s 
answer to the question of what might be the non-ideological kernel of Truth 
that ‘ authorises us to denounce the content of our immediate experience 
as “ideological” —_I will then finally critique this answer, and ZiZek’s entire 
theoretical apparatus, in Chapters 5 and 6. [ZiZek, 1994b: 25] 

Roughly, I would content that ZiZek’s expansion of ‘ideology’ works 
through what I term two ‘transpositions’ from the classical Engelian notion 
of ideology as a set of discourses that produce ‘false consciousness’ in its 
subjects. [Eagleton, 1991: ch. 3] 


The first transposition is one (at least) of emphasis. ZiZek argues that the 
primary site of subjective inscription for an ideology is not the consciousness 
of ideological subjects, but the Freudian unconscious. He then uses Lacan’s 
rereading of Freud’s conception ofthe unconscious to analyse how ideology 
is reproduced, and itself reproduces existing relations of political and 
economic domination. We will look at this in Part 2 of this chapter. Also 
crucial to this first transposition is that it brings with it a coupling of post- 
Althusserian (and post-Lukacsian) shift of emphasis from discourses to 
ritual everyday practices. (cf. MI, 18] Like Althusser, ZiZek is convinced 
that Pascal has something crucial to say regarding ideological interpellation, 
with his famous doctrine of ‘kneel down and pray, and you will believe’ 
(Zizek, 1994b: 12] Like Lukacs, Zizek places a great deal of weight upon 
the ‘spontaneous’ fetishisation of commodities by later capitalist subjects. 
(Eagleton, 1991: ch. 2; Eagleton, 1994] We will examine this in Part 2 of 
this chapter. 

The second transposition in ZiZek’s theory of ideology is one from meaning 
to what ZiZek terms jouissance. Ideology today doesn’t claim to structure 
the horizons of meaning of its subjects, or — when it does — this is less 
important than how its ‘terms and conditions’ enable and structure also 
what I will call throughout this book ‘regimes of enjoyment’. It is finally a 
visceral affective thing. As Eagleton has put it, Zizek: ... sees ideological 
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power as resting finally on the libidinal rather than the conceptual, on the 
way we hug our chains rather than the way we entertain beliefs’ [Eagleton, 
2003: 198] Notably, this is where ZiZek’s work closely approaches Adorno’s 
on the fascistic ‘masses’, as we will see in Chapter 2, and also Marcuse’s 
intuitions conceming ‘repressive desublimation’ in One-Dimensional Man. 
[Marcuse, 1968b] The difference lies in the philosophical arguments we will 
recount in Chapters 3 and 4, conceming the relation between meaning and 
jouissance, Zizek’s Lacanian conception of the latter, and his account of 
what could be called the ‘leaning’ of meaning on jowissance. It is also here 
that, like Eagleton, Zizek draws a comparison between Kantian aesthetics 
and the workings of ideology. A successful ideology will not only give 
subjects, a la the ‘beautiful’ in Kant, a sense of belonging in the world. As I 
will try to show, ZiZek argues that it will also tum upon and hamess images 
and signifiers that have the same structural and ontological status as what 
Kant called ‘sublime’ objects. 


Underlying and informing these two transpositions, finally, is a key 
philosophical principle. ZiZek takes this from his reading of Kant and Hegel, 
and also from Lacan’s ‘logic of the signifier’ Again, this philosophical 
principle will be broached extensively in Chapters 3 and 4, as well as in Part 
2 of this chapter. The principle in question, which Zizek thinks is the principle 
of critical epistemic and metaphysical finitude, can be stated this way: 


There is no identity that is not a relational identity. Every identity is formed 
in differentiation from an other, or grounded through reference to an other 
that guarantees its own consistency, at least as aregulative ideal to be strived 
towards. 


This philosophical principle, on the one hand, grounds the first transposition in 
Zizek’s theory of ideology above (from ideology qua discourses to the ritualised 
institutional and ‘everyday’ components of existence). On the other hand, its 
relevance as it were straddles ideology on all the three levels we examined 
above and which Zizek sets out in Mapping Ideology (‘ideology initself for 
itself  in-and-for-itself’), insofar as it also underlies the second transposition 
of emphasis in ZiZek’s theory of ideology, from meaning to jouissance. 

Zizek’s argument concerning ideology can hence be represented in the 
following table, where the vertical arrows represent the first transposition in 
Zizek’s post-Engelian theory of ideology, and the horizontal arrow represents 
the second: 
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Ideological meaning | Political enjoyment 
Ideology in itself (Engels) 


Ideology for itself Ahise) 
Ideology in-and-for-itself | (Lukacs) ————-—}-—*-_> 


Figure 1.1 ZLizek’s transpositions from the classical Marxist theory 
of ideology 


Obviously, the complex interaction between ZiZek’s attempted reinvention 
of the critique of ideology and his Lacanian ontology will become clearer as 
we proceed. It should be emphasised from the start, however, that ZiZek’s 
position concerning ‘cynical reason’, which we are about to expound, in no 
way means that he ever completely disregards the notion of ideology ‘in itself’ 
His critique is ultimately grounded in a totalistic theory of signification, and 
he thinks that this theory can thus be applied to al// meaningfully structured 
human praxes, including written discourses. Certainly, his recent criticisms 
of ideology in contemporary capitalism imply such a commitment. As Zizek 
puts it in a note to ‘The Spectre of Ideology’, concerning his typology of 
ideological types: 


To avoid a fatal misunderstanding, one must insist that this line of succession 
[from ideology in itself to ideology in-and-for-itself] is not to be read as a 
hierarchical process, as a ‘sublation’ or ‘suppression’ of the preceding mode{s]. 
When, for example, we approach ideology in the guise of the Ideological State 
Apparatuses, this inno way entails the obsolescence or irrelevance of the level of 
argumentation. Today, when official ideology is increasingly indifferent towards 
its own Consistency, an analysis of its inherent and constitutive inconsistencies 
is crucial if we are to pierce the actual mode of its functioning. [ZiZek, 1994b: 
30, n. 9] 


As we will encounter in Chapter 2, this is particularly evident when Zizek 
writes on Stalinism and Fascism. If ZiZek’s first transposition of emphasis 
in the theorisation of ideology holds here, it is insofar as even the conscious 
construction of written ideological argumentation is premised, for him, on a 
‘logic of the signifier’ which in-eliminably opens subjects to the provenance 
of what Lacan called the unconscious. 
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Cynical Reason: Ideology From Consciousness to the Unconscious 


With these preliminary reflections and anticipations in place, let us look at what 
[have called ZiZek’s first transposition of emphasis away from the terms of the 
classical Marxist notion of ideology. This transposition involves the assertion 
that ideology, at least in later modern conditions, works primarily through 
capturing subjects at the level of their unconscious beliefs. This position is 
deeply important in understanding ZiZek’s wider position, and particularly 
why it is that he has such lasting (and largely uncritical) recourse to Lacanian 
psychoanalysis as a socio-theoretical device. 

My argument, in fact, which accords with that of Peter Dews, would be that 
Zizek’s ‘choice of theory’ can be meaningfully understood in the light of his 
experiences of, and reflections upon, growing up in the self-managing socialism 
of Yugoslavia after 1965. [Dews, 1995: 17-18] ZiZek’s comprehension of 
social reproduction in the former second world sits with (for example) the 
Polish Marxist Kolokowski’s position, concerning the post-Stalinist regimes, 
if it is not directly indebted to it. [cf. Zizek, 1991a: 198] In Main Currents of 
Marxism, Kolokowski remarks of ‘revisionism’ in Eastern Europe that: 


As an attempt to renew Marxism by retuming to itssources and to reform 
communism by curing it of its repressive and bureaucratic character, revisionism 
could be effective only as long as the party took the traditional ideology seriously 
and the apparatus was in some degree sensitive to ideological questions. But 
revisionism was a major cause of the fact that the party lost its respect for official 
doctrine and that ideology increasingly became a sterile though indispensable 
ritual _ In the party and bureaucracy the importance of Communist ideology 
was manifestly declining. Instead of people who, even if they had taken part in 
the atrocities of Stalinism, were in their way loyal Communists and attached to 
Communist ideals, the reins of power were now held by cynical, disillusioned 
careerists who were perfectly aware of the emptiness of the Communist slogans 
they made use of — [Kolokowski, 1978: 465 (my italics)] 


As Zizek expands in The Sublime Object of Ideology, social reproduction 
in the ex-second world importantly seemed to undermine even the grounding 
presupposition of the classical notion of ‘ideology in itself’ ‘Totalitarian 
ideology’, ZiZek explains, no longer has the pretension [of ideologies 
classically conceived] [of being] a lie experienced as truth [by subjects] 

It is no longer meant, even by its authors, to be taken seriously ° [Zizek, 
1994b: 313] Under Stalinism, he says in The Sublime Object of Ideology: 
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we all know that behind the scenes there are wild factional struggles going on; 
rievertheless we must keep at any price the appearance of party unity: nobody really 
believes the ruling ideology, every individual preserves a cynical distance from it and 
everybody knows that nobody believes in it; but still, the appearance is to be maintained 
at any price that people are enthusiastically building socialism, supporting the Party, and 
soon  [Zizek, 1989: 157] 


Moreover, Yugoslav socialism did not avoid this pervasive cynicism, Zizek 
contends, even though it distanced itselfafter 1948 from direct Soviet influence. 
(Markovic, 1986: Feher, 1980] In fact, in Yugoslav ‘self managing socialism’, 
second world ideological cynicism reached a kind of perverse apogee, Zizek 
argues, insofar as the central Party openly avowed that it was itself the prime 
enemy ofa full socialism. In Stalinism, he explains: the deception is still 
the simple one: the power (Party-State-Bureaucracy) feigns to rule in the 
name ofthe people while everyone knows that it rules in its own interest’. By 
contrast, under ‘self managing socialism’: 


an ordinary Yugoslav subject could address to the ruling bureaucracy the 
same question as was addressed by one Jew to another in the joke ...: ‘Why are 
you telling me the enemy of workers’ self-management is the Party-and-State 
bureaucracy, when the greatestene'iny is really the Party-and-State bureaucracy?’ 
[Zizek, 1989: 158] 


I would argue that it is clearly this cynicism about ideological, discursive 
meaning that ZiZek observed in communist Yugoslavia which underlies his 
attemptto generate a revised and expanded notion of ideology. This is why he 
draws centrally on Peter Sloterdijk’s Critique of Cynical Reason in framing 
his position in the first chapter of The Sublime Object of Ideology. But the 
argument concerns not simply former communist states. ‘In contemporary 
societies, democratic or totalitarian’, ZiZek claims, ‘cynical distance, laughter, 
irony, are, so to speak, part of the game.’ [Eagleton, 1991: 40 (my italics)] To 
quote Zizek: 


It is as if in late capitalism [also] ‘words do not count’, no longer oblige: they 
increasingly seem to lose their performative power: whatever one says is drowned 
in the general indifference: the emperor is naked and the media trumpet forth 
this fact, yet nobody seems really to mind — that is, people continue to act as if 
the emperor were not naked — [ZiZek, 1994b: 18] 


Alongside the jaded cynicism of the ex-second world subject, that is, Zizek 
argues that we must posit a second type. The second type of later modern 
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cynicism is what he terms ‘the ‘consumerist’, post-Protestant, late-capitalist 
cynicism’ of subjects within the Westem liberal world and its envious imitators. 
(Zizek, 1994b: 18] In an important way, ZiZek’s diagnosis of this Westem 
species of ‘cynical reason’ partly accords with Baudrillard’s ruminations on the 
saturation of the contemporary subject by the ‘simulacrum’ of media images 
and incitations, which we mentioned above as one important challenge to 
the category and critique of ideology. (Baudrillard, 1988: 261 ff.] In an odd 
retum to Marx’s views on the ‘German ideologies’, Zizek poses a thesis in 
The Sublime Object of Ideology about the distraction of subjects from what is 
politically salient. [Marx, 1967a: 406-15] It is not that consumerist discourses 
distort the political truth of later capitalism: their ‘ideologicality’ is that they 
have no regard for this truth, and encourage us to do the same. The difference 
from what Marx acerbically attacked in The German Ideology is only that 
what distracts us today is not some metaphysical discourse that has almost 
no immediate bearing on how we live our everyday lives. In consumerism, 
we are bombarded with a ‘plague of fantasies’ (Zizek, 1997a: 1] that want to 
inform us as to how to live our lives all the time; in each of its minute aspects 
and moments. I will examine this more fully in Chapters 2 and 5. 

How, more precisely, does this impact upon the critique of ideology, 
however? ZiZek expands upon this issue directly in ‘The Spectre of 
Ideology’: 


We can no longer [effectively] subject the ideological text to ‘symptomatic 
reading’, confronting it with its blank spots, with what it must repress in order 
to organise itself, to preserve its consistency — cynical reason takes this distance 
into account in advance _ The cynical subject is quite aware of the distance 
between the ideological mask and the social reality, but he none the less still 
insists upon the mask _— Cynical reason is no longer naive, but is a paradox of 
an enlightened false consciousness: one knows the falsehood very well, one is 
well aware of a particular interest behind an ideological universality, but still 
one does not renounce it [Zizek, 1994b: 313, 312] 


What the ‘two modes’ of later modern cynical reason — socialist and capitalist 
[ZiZek, 1994b: 18] — thus force us to confront, ZiZek recognises, is the question 
of whether we find ourselves in the so-called post-ideological world’? 
[Zizek, 1994b: 313] ZiZek’s response is effectively to argue that: 


Only up to a certain point do we have to agree with Bell, Abercrombie, Rorty 
and co. regarding the ‘end of ideology’ For, even ifwe do agree with their 
zeitdiagnosis, their conclusion only follows if we maintain that the notion of 
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ideology ‘in itself’ is the only one ‘in town’ with reference to which we can 
assess our current socio-political situation. 


The very continuance of capitalism today, in its unprecedented global scope and 
almost unchallenged legitimacy, however, lead him to be sceptical as to whether 
this limitation of the sense and use of the category ‘ideology’ is a productive 
one. Au contraire, Zizek’s argument is that we cannot afford to abandon the 
category of ‘ideology’, today even perhaps more than ever. What we need 
instead to do is ‘specify what we mean’ by it in the current context. [ZiZek, 
1994b: 311] Particularly, with regard to the provenance of first and second world 
cynicism regarding political discourse and argumentation, Zizek suggests that 
we must change our notion of where ‘ideology’ is to be /ocated. Perhaps, ZiZek 
wagers, cynical reason, with all of its ironic detachment, leaves untouched 
the fundamental level of ideology [sic] [Zizek, 1994b: 314] 

Zizek’s central observation to supportthis idea is one whose force is difficult 
todeny. Theproblem isthat. even if we donottakethings seriously [today], 
even if we keep an ironical distance, we are still doing them ... . [ZiZek, 1994b: 
316] What Zizek means is that it hardly matters if today, we have all read ‘On 
the Jewish Question’, and know that the relation ofall the otherliberal freedoms 
(of speech, assembly, and so on) to the liberty of trade is a questionable one. 
IBM now brazenly advertises itself as ‘naked capitalism’. Similarly, it does not 
matter if we all know from our readings of the Buddha, or the second gospel, 
that the path of consumption leads to unhappiness. Likewise, it does not matter 
if we all suspect that our government is so massively over-determined by the 
interests of its private and corporate sponsors, and/or so bound by a global 
economy beyond its meagre controls, that our vote for either party can hardly 
advance the cause of justice. Michael Moore’s Stupid White Men is unlikely 
to engender revolution, or widespread calls for a recount in Florida. What 
matters is that we still tun up to vote, go on consuming, and show up to work 
on Monday momings. As it were, we are voting with our feet, at the level of 
the mundane practices which sustain existing socio-political forms, not at the 
level of refined dinner table conversations. [Oake, 2001] As Eagleton remarks 
of a ‘non-racist’ who sits on benches marked ‘whites only’, ‘the ideology, so 
to speak, is in the bench, not in [his] head’ [Eagleton, 1991: 40] 

Marx, classically, defined the operation of ideology under the rubric: 
‘they do not know it, but they are doing it’. Zizek, however, suggests that the 
ideological form of today’s ‘cynical reason’, at least, needs a new definition. 
In their cynical subjectivity, contemporary liberal subjects ‘... know very well 
what they are doing it [supporting the dominant system], but still, they are 
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doing it’, ZiZek suggests. [ZiZek, 1994b: 312] If we still hold that there is an 
illusion at stake here — as ZiZek wants to, for reasons we will see in Chapters 3 
and 4 — we must also then say, with him, that this illusion no longer primarily 
operates at the level of subjects’ conscious (self-)reflection. Here, the illusion 
is paradoxically ‘ already on the side of reality itself, of what people are 
doing [ZizZek, 1994b: 316] 

This first transposition in ZiZek’s theory of ideology from the classical 
Marxist notion can be represented diagrammatically. The classical Marxist- 
Engelian notion of ideology looks like this: 


Ideological discourses ——-——-» false consciousness social reality 


Figure 1.2 The classical Engelian (Marxist) notion of ideology 


Here, ideological discourses yield an understanding or ‘consciousness’ of 
the way the world is. This ‘consciousness’, however, is false to the truth of 
prevailing social reality, which is why the arrow leading from ‘consciousness’ 
to ‘social reality’ in the diagram is broken. ZiZek’s theory of ideology is 
structured differently, at least insofar as he broaches the provenance of cynical 
reason in today’s world. It looks like this: 


Ideology consciousness (false or true) social reality —_{— ? 
A in practices) 


Figure 1.3 ZLiiek’s revised—expanded model of ideology 


In cynical reason, the relations between ideology and consciousness, and 
between consciousness and ‘tre’ social reality, are no longer primary, 
according to Zizek. This is why the direct links between them are in divided 
lines (-----) in Figure 1.3. What is crucial is the unbroken arrow leading from 
‘ideology’ (which is not limited by ZiZek to written discourses) to ‘social 
reality’, with the proviso that this latter is reproduced by what people do. The 
right side of the diagram also contains a fourth term: the question mark. This 
refers to that ‘beyond’ of ideology that ZiZek needs in order to keep the space 
for its critique open. A broken line here represents the relation between ‘social 
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reality’ and this beyond (where Zizek will talk of the Real). This is because 
Zizek thinks that this ‘Truth’ beyond ideology is something no system can ever 
fully avow: something he variously calls ‘contingency’, ‘antagonism’, or ‘class 
struggle’, as we will (again) consider in the later chapters of this book. 

Before we proceed further, it is certainly worth noting that Zizek, in the first 
chapter of The Sublime Object of Ideology, undertakes an extensive analysis 
of Marx’s critique of commodity fetishism, as the only precursor to the type of 
‘critique of ideology’ that he believes is demanded by ‘cynical reason’, and the 
continuing conformism that it conceals. ZiZek’s analysis of the first chapters of 
Capital is complex, and is one whose different registers (and versions) will only 
become apparent as the exegesis proceeds. Yet certainly, the first thing Zizek 
finds interesting about commodity fetishism (our treatment of tangible things 
with concrete use values as the bearers of abstract-intangible exchange values), 
is precisely how it represents an illusion that structures subjects’ pre-re flexive 
activities in ‘civil society’. As we remarked above, ‘commodity fetishism’ is in 
fact his prime case of ‘ideology-in-and-for-itself’. Here as elsewhere, then, I 
would suggest that a largely unavowed lineage with Lukacs announces itself, 
which is something I will return to in Chapter 6. As ZiZek specifies: 


When individualsuse money, they know very well that there is nothing magical 

about it— [t]he everyday spontaneous ideology reduces money to a simple 

sign giving the individual possessing it a right to a certain part of the social 

product The problem is that in their social activity itself, in what they are 

doing, they are acting as if money, in its material reality, is the immediate 

embodiment of wealth as such. They are fetishists in practice, not in theory 
[Zizek, 1989: 31 (my italics)] 


2 The Theory Underlying Zizek’s Theory of Ideology: Lacan and 
Althusser, or The Subject of Subjectivation 


The Subject of Psychoanalysis 


The human essence is no abstraction inherent in each individual. It is the 
ensemble (aggregate) of social relations 
Kar] Marx, 6th Book on Feuerbach [Marx, 1983: 157] 


I am arguing that, as Peter Dews remarks, Zizek’s experience of the ‘cynical 
reason’ evinced in the former second world informed his choice of a certain 
type of theory. This experience, which is also registered in Castoriadis’ later 
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theorisations of the Soviet world [Howard, 1986: ch. 8], demands a theory 
that calls into question the strength of argumentation as a factor motivating 
individual and collective action. It must be a theory alert to the possibility 
and importance of a gap between appearance and reality, or— more precisely 
— between subjects’ conscious self-evaluations, and the beliefs that inform 
what they actually do. My suggestion is that this is why Lacan ‘made it’ in 
Slovenia in ZiZek’s works, and the works of the Wo Es War group of which 
Zizek is the most eminent figure. 

The key thing about Lacan, for Zizek, is that his scepticism about the 
modern, Cartesian subject, evidenced as early as the first essay in the Ecrits, 
did not commit him to a total dismissal of the relevance of the category of 
the subject. To call into question the sovereignty of individuals’ conscious 
self-perceptions, according to Lacan, does not mean that one can immediately 
pass into a reflection that centres itself on ‘the body’, the ‘text’, or some trans- 
subjective ‘will’ or ‘power’ Vincent Descombes has suggested of Lacan’s 
‘post-structuralist’ contemporaries that in their zeal to theoretically distance 
themselves from the Cartesian subject, their texts perversely bear witness to an 
acceptance of this paradigm as in some measure unsurpassable. [Descombes, 
1997] Foucault arguably reproduces Descartes’ key binarism, for example, 
when he advocates bypassing consciousness as a relevant critical category by 
instead speaking of, and valorising, ‘the body’ [cf. 1994b, 13] Zizek, after 
Lacan, effectively agrees with Descombes’ contention. What is passed over 
by the wholesale structuralist and post-structuralist dismissal of the subject, 
according to Zizek, is that possibility which Freud opened up: namely, that the 
‘mind’ is not reducible to consciousness, and that — as such — the consciousness- 
body opposition might not exhaust the field proper to subjectivity. 

What is at issue here is ZiZek’s appropriation of the Lacanian conceptualisation 
of the Freudian unconscious for the critique of ideology. There are arguably 
two central reasons why Zizek thinks that a notion of this unconscious is 
unsurpassably important to retain and theorise for political philosophy. 

The first is, simply, that Lacan’s unconscious subject remains a subject. 
Lacanian psychoanalysis indeed challenges the popular image of the Cartesian 
subject as ‘master and possessor of nature’, or as even in charge of itself. For 
Zizek as for Lacan, we often enough know not what we do. Yet in the fact that 
Lacan still talked of a subject something import resides, for Zizek. If Lacan 
denies full self-transparent self-reflexivity to the subject, he never disputed 
the possibility that an expanded self-reflexivity might still belong to us. At 
any given moment, that is to say, I might be playing out my neuroses, largely 
unaware of the true nature of my desire, etc. Yet this does not mean that, at 
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some future time, I might not be brought to a heightened self-awareness. This 
is precisely the possibility that psychoanalysis qua ‘talking cure’ affords, and 
without which it would be simple perversity. As Zupancic remarks in Ethics of 
the Real: Kant, Lacan, Lacan took from Freud the notion of a kind of originary 
subjective choice ofan illness, and psychoanalysis corresponds to the possibility 
of repeating and undoing the effects of that choice. [Zupancic, 2000: 35] The 
point is that, like such other later modern writers as Castoriadis, ZiZek sees 
the retaining of a notion of the subject as not only theoretically necessary to 
describe how subjects relate to power. He also believes that it is politically 
enabling: indeed, something like a minimally necessary condition for the 
maintenance ofa critical political bearing and theory. His theory thus promises 
a way out from the crippling aporias facing philosophies that want at once to 
be politically radical, and to conceive their radicality as in part a function of 
their subversion of any sovereign agency. (I will argue in Chapter 6, however, 
that it is arguably unclear how well Zizek finally fulfils on this promise). 

The second reason why Zizek believes that a genuinely critical political 
philosophy needs a notion ofthe unconscious, however, is contained in what is 
implied or allowed by Lacan’s understanding of Freud’s peculiar designation 
of this central discovery. As Zizek remarks, the term ‘wn-conscious’ has 
the structure of what Kant called an indefinite judgement. To say of some 
behavioural phenomenon = x, that: ‘x is not conscious’, is immediately to 
say ‘x is somatic’, at least in our Western modern language game. By saying 
this, the ‘Cartesian’ opposition mind-body, which we have inherited from 
the Western philosophical tradition, is silently presupposed. Yet to say, with 
Freud, ‘x is unconscious’, is to say something different. Here, while we negate 
the predicate ‘consciousness’ from x, we in no way commit ourselves to any 
affirmation of what else it might be. The phenomenon in question may be 
bodily, but it may also be undecidable vis-a-vis the opposition mind-body. 
All we are saying is that the impulse is not fully conscious, and that it is 
nevertheless in some way still efficacious in/and for the subject. [ZiZek, 1993: 
111 ff; Zizek, 1999b: 277 ff] 

Around this designation of the subject as a subject of the un-conscious, 
therefore, ZiZek believes Freud’s Copernican discovery promises a meaningful 
expansion of the category of the subject beyond the cloistering oppositions 
within which it has hitherto been conceived. Arguably Zizek’s most direct 
account of the Lacanian unconscious comes in ‘Fetishism and Its Vicissitudes’, 
Chapter 3 of Plague of Fantasies. The unconscious as systematised by Lacan 
upsets not only the mind or consciousness-body opposition, ZiZek maintains. 
It is also importantly undecidable vis-a-vis standard ways of conceiving the 
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difference between, and boundaries of, the ‘I’ versus ‘others’ (other people), 
and the ‘subject’ versus ‘objects’ 

In ‘Fetishism and Its Vicissitudes’, to specify, ZiZek discusses three 
dimensions of subjectivity which might be broached in any more standard 
‘philosophy of mind’ These are desire, emotion, and belief. What he tries 
to demonstrate, though, is that these three apparently intimate aspects of 
subjectivity are only constituted in and centred through individuals’ relations 
with the inter-subjective and objective world. A post-Lacanian theorisation 
of the unconscious, ZiZek maintains, opens the theorist directly out into a 
consideration of the social world into which subjects have been thrown. 
This is the first reason why he has so little patience with what he terms in 
‘Repeating Lenin’ the‘ _ boring standard reproach against the application of 
psychoanalysis to social-ideological processes’ [ZiZek, 200la: 16] ZizZek’s 
argument against this reproach is that, insofar as the subject is an unconscious 
subject, the deepest structures of his/her motivation — those which efficiently 
influence his social (and thus political) behaviours — cannot be considered in 
abstraction from his/her social interactions and environs. The ‘unconscious’ 
names, in fact, his/her irreducible ‘immixing’ with this world, in ways 
that underwrite and render empty the jaded phrases of our later modern 
cynicism. 

In what remains of this section, I will briefly look at ZiZek’s positions on 
desire and the emotions, as he expounds them most directly in Plague of 
Fantasies. Belief will be dealt with largely in the next section. The reason is 
that, while for Zizek it evinces the same ‘decentredness’ as desire and affect, 
it additionally has a kind of transcendental position vis-a-vis the other two, 
because of its intimate relation to language. The reader should certainly bear 
in mind in these accounts the ‘philosophical principle’ I named above as 
crucial to ZiZek’s work: namely, that there is no identity that is not grounded 
in a reference to some guaranteeing Other. It underlies ZiZek’s acceptance of 
Lacan’s notion that every substantive predicate or attribute that can be attached 
to the being of the subject comes from and is exhibited ‘outside’, and is ‘ 
not hidden in any unfathomable depths’ The truth, as ZiZek will have it, is 
‘out there’ (Zizek, 1997a: 1] 


Desire: Human beings not only standard desire others, ZiZek suggests. His 
position is that there is no desire, whether for others or for other things, 
that is not constituted in and through the subject’s inter-subjective relations. 
Firstly, humans evidently desire some things only because they perceive 
that others find these things desirable. This is clearly evident in the fast- 
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transforming world of fashion. In this world, within the space of even a 
few months, the same person may find the same garment chique and then 
worthy of the bin. Secondly, human beings can also manifestly desire 
through another, in a more or less direct identification with them, Zizek 
argues. This more uncanny possibility is clearly indicated in a mother who 
says (e.g.) of her child that: ‘I desire only what he desires, I want only to 
fulfil his desire.’ [ZiZek, 1997a: 118] As we will see in Chapter 4, indeed, 
for Zizek this possibility of desiring through or as another stems from the 
absolute primordiality to the subject of its relations with its first others. 
[Zizek, 1997a: 7-9] 
Enjoyment/Affect: Perhaps more controversially, Zizek’s Lacanism also 
argues that our emotions are discemibly decentred in ways parallel to how 
our desire is only constituted through our ‘thrown-ness’ into a social world. 
The principle of how this is so can be approached through a wry remark 
Lacan passed in his Ethics of Psychoanalysis, which Zizek cites. If we wish 
to attend a tragedy in the evening, Lacan says, we needn’t worry about not 
being ableto ‘wind down’ after work, or something similar. This is because 
the chorus is there to feel the appropriate emotions for us. Zizek’s argument 
in Plague of Fantasies is that what Lacan was talking of here is in no way 
a peculiarity of ancient Greek subjectivity. A ubiquitous contemporary 
example of the same ‘phenomenon’ is what is called ‘canned laughter’; 
laughter added on to the soundtrack of pre-recorded TV programmes, 
whenever one or other character cracks a joke or does something comic. 
As Zizek says: when I watch a TV mini-series with canned laughter 
even if I do not laugh, but simply stare at the screen, tired after a hard 
day’s work, I nevertheless feel relieved after the show.’ [ZiZek, 1997a: 109] 
Another contemporary example Zizek cites of this strange capacity of our 
feelings to be felt ‘out there’, is ‘cybersex’, where my screen Bereons ‘does 
it for me’ He also quips about his video recorder, which ‘ enjoys’ films 
for him when he is too busy, ete. [ZiZek, 1997a: 112; 115] Yet Zizek cites 
examples from other cultures to illustrate the universal applicability of his 
notion that human emotion is originally constituted through and in subjects’ 
relations and identifications with other things and people. The so-called 
“weeper women’ whom Durkheim observed in ‘elementary’ societies, who 
were entrusted by the tribes to weep violently at all funerals, are a case in 
point. [ZiZek, 1997a: 109] Zizek also recalls the Tibetan ‘prayer wheels’ 
which ‘pray for us’, as it were. (Zizek, 1997a: 109; 110] Finally, Zizek asks 
us to reflect upon the ‘primitive’ religious belief (which was adopted and 
transfigured by Christianity [ZiZek, 1997a: 112]) that another person (or 
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even animal) can even be sacrificed to atone for our sins, relieving us of 
our guilt. [ZiZek, 1997a: 109] 


Cognoscenti of Marx will be able to hear in this echoes of Marx’s account of 
‘actual corporeal man with his feet firmly planted on the ground’, developed in 
the context of his remarks concerning Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, in his 
1844 Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts. If this being can externalise 
its essential capabilities in objects, Marx claimed, this is because it is only ever 
‘established through objects’ in the first place. [Marx, 1967b: 325] In Tarrying 
With the Negative, in fact, Zizek explicitly ties his avowedly Hegelian reading 
of the psychoanalytic subject to Marx’s sixth book on Feuerbach about ‘the 
essence of man’ consisting in ‘the ensemble of [his] social relationships’. {loc. 
cit., 402] In a reflection in ‘Why is Kant Worth Fighting For?’ on the unlikely 
topic of Woody Allen, Zizek puts his position strikingly: 


When Woody Allen made a series of public appearances before the press in 
the wake of his scandalous separation from Mrs. Farrow, he acted in ‘real life’ 
exactly like neurotic and insecure male characters from his movies. So should 
we conclude that ‘he put himself in his movies’, that his movies’ main male 
characters elaborated in his movies are half-concealed self-portraits? No: the 
conclusion to be drawn is exactly the opposite one: in his real life, Woody Allen 
identified with and copied a certain model that he elaborated in his movies 
[Zizek, 2000c: ix (my italics)] 


Hailing: the Subject of Subjectivation (From the other[{s] to the Other) 


Zizek’s turn to Lacan is thusa specifically, and politically, motivated one, Iam 
contending. On the one hand, like Fromm, Adomo et al. (and also Althusser, 
as we will consider presently), ZiZek sees in psychoanalytic theory per se a 
means of uncovering howthe most powerful structures of subjective motivation 
capable of being hamessed for social reproduction are importantly beneath 
subjects’ conscious control. An account of the unconscious, Zizek believes, 
will thus significantly sophisticate existing political theories. On the other 
hand, Zizek sees Lacan’s emphasis on the externalisation [Marx] of these 
‘unconscious’ structures as being peculiar, and particularly important. As we 
have just seen, Lacan locates the geneses and ‘vicissitudes’ of the subject’s 
desire and affects unreservedly within the dynamics of individuals’ inter- 
subjective relations. The Lacanian subject is political in something like the 
original Aristotelian sense [‘of the polis’], from the ground up. [Stavrakakis, 
1999: 35 ff; Elliot, 1992: 189-90] 
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Importantly, then, ZiZek’s Lacanian account of the subject of psychoanalysis 
stands as an important challenge tothe quasi-naturalistic notion of ‘needs’ that 
neo-liberalism shares with certain ‘vulgar’ streaks of Marxism, I would suggest. 
[Baudrillard, 1996: 35 ff.] Zizek’s position is that, from around the time of the 
mirror stage (six to eighteenth months), human needs areirrevocably caught up 
in the dialectics of the subject’s exchanges with others, and its demand to be 
loved by them. The child thus, as it were, needs to be taught how to desire, he 
stresses. Its first question is not ‘what do I want’, but ‘what do the others want 
from me?’, or: ‘what am I for them?’ [Zizek, 1993: 120-24; Zizek, 1997a: 
7-9] Equally, Lacan’s emphasis on desire as irrevocably tied to the death 
drive is read by Zizek as a function of its ‘uncoupling’ from any substantial 
or normative notion of ‘nature’ [ZiZek, 1989: 132] Zizek claims explicitly in 
For They Know Not What They Do that: 


Psychoanalysis is as far as possible from the standard utilitarian image of 
man according to which human psyche is thoroughly dominated by the pleasure 
principle and as such susceptible tocontrol and direction: in this case, the social 
Good would be easy to realise, since egotism can by definition be manipulated 
and canalised in a socially desirable way  [ZiZek, 199 1a: 240] 


What is missing from ZiZek’s account of the subject of psychoanalysis as we 
have exposed it so far, however, is its relation to what we might term politics in 
thenarrower sense: viz. the preponderance of asymmetrical relations of power 
between individuals. To assert the unconditional sociality of the subject in no 
way separates ZiZek’s account from (for example) communitarian critiques of 
liberalism and Kantianism, although his psychoanalytic position is ultimately 
profoundly opposed to these accounts of the subject. (cf. Honneth, 1995: ch. 
14] Zizek’s expanded notion of ideology needs to explain how it is that subjects 
are related to authority, and brought to act in ways that reproduce asymmetrical 
relations of power, in spite of what they consciously think about it. [Part 1] 

I would argue that Zizek makes two moves to defend the contention that the 
‘subject of psychoanalysis’ is always already an ideological subject. The first is 
Zizek’s linking of his ‘subject of psychoanalysis’ with a (qualified) appropriation 
of Althusser’s account of ideological interpellation in ‘Ideology and Ideological 
State Apparatuses’ This move, via his Lacanian readings of what Freud called 
‘identification’ and ‘transference’, already links his psychoanalytic political 
theory with questions pertaining to ontology. The second move confirms and 
extends this link between politics and ontology, through the assertion that the 
subject’s very construction of meaning always ultimately leans on a material 
and political gesture, which is the primordial ‘laying down of the law’. 
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In what remains of this chapter, I will deal with these two moves in turn. 
The reader should note, however, thatthe full force of the second move, which 
places a certain politics at the very heart of ontology, will only become clear 
in Chapters 3 and 4. 


For us Althusser was crucial, is still crucial | Althusser was our origin 
historically, and we still think that his notion of the ideological state apparatus 
was extremely useful’, Zizek remarks of the Wo Es War group, in an interview 
with Artforum. [Canning, 1993: 3, 7-8; cf. Elliot, 1992: ch. 5; Bellamy, 1993: 
28-30) 


In ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’, Althusser retained a notion 
of subjectivity, despite his lasting critique of humanism. He says: 


There is no ideology except by the subject and for subjects. Meaning, there is 
no ideology except for concrete subjects, and this destination for ideology is 
only made possible by the subject: meaning the category of the subject and its 
functioning The category of the subject (which may function under other 
names: e.g. as the soul in Plato, God _ etc.) is the constitutive category of all 
ideology _[Althusser, 1994: 128] 


Ideology, Althusser centrally claims: 


‘transforms’ the individuals into subjects (it transforms them all) by that very 
precise operation that I have called interpellation or hailing, and which can be 
imagined along the lines of the most commonplace everyday police[man] (or 
other) hailing: ‘Hey, you there!’/Assuming that the theoretical scene I have 
imagined takes place in the street, the hailed individual will turn around. By 
this mere one-hundred-and-eighty-degree physical conversion, he becomes a 
subject. Why? Because he has recognised that the hail was ‘really’ addressed 
to him, and that ‘it was really him who was hailed’ (and not someone else) 
it is a strange phenomenon, and one which cannot be explained solely by ‘guilt 
feelings’, despite the large numbers [of people] who ‘have something on their 
consciences’ [Althusser, 1994: 130-31] 


As Zizek’s Artforum remark indicates, the first thing he takes from this 
Althusserian theory of ideology is a commitment to a sense of how ideology 
is produced and reproduced at (even) the apparently non-political reaches of 
ritualised, everyday life. The ‘existence’ of ideology and the interpellation of 
individuals into subjects are ‘one and the same thing’, Althusser asserts. The 
key thing, though, is that both are concretely reproduced through the ongoing 
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customs of schools, universities, firms, etc.: viz. what he calls the ‘ideological 
state apparatuses’ [Althusser, 1994: 110-11, etc.] This is why Althusser insists 
that ‘ideology’ is material. Zizek further sees in this ‘materialist’ notion of 
ideology, via its recourse to Pascal, a crucial parallel with the Lacanian theory 
of the ‘retroactive’ construction of meaning, which we will examine in Chapter 
4, however. [Althusser, 1994: 127] Itis wrong to believe Althusser was putting 
a proto-behaviourist line, when he asserted that ideological belief is only 
reproduced institutionally, as in Pascal’s: ‘kneel down and pray and you will 
believe’ The mechanism at work hereis a subtler one, Zizek repeats. Its motto 
is rather the much more uncanny: ‘kneel down and you will believe that you 
knelt down because of your belief. [ZiZek, 1994b: 12; 1989: 40] 

Importantly, then, in the light of Zizek’s first accord with Althusser, we 
can sophisticate our earlier diagram figuring his revised theory of ideology. 
The ‘belief’ in question in the ritualised ‘ideological’ practices, for Zizek, is 
precisely unconscious belief. Like unconscious desire, as above, Zizek argues 
that this belief is ‘decentred’, and so reproduced in subjects’ everyday dealings 
with others and objects. In the place of the ‘practices’ which ideology informs, 
in our diagram, we can hence also add, ‘unconscious [uncs] beliefs’ which act 
as the supports/supported of these practices: 


Ideology ----- consciousness (false or true) -- ---- social reality —_|— ? 
(supported by unconscious beliefs, 
reproduced in practices) 


Figure 1.4 —_Zizek’s Lacanian model of ideology 


The second key dimension of ZiZek’s debt to Althusser concerns what 
is arguably the central operational notion of his socio-political theory. This 
is what he terms, after Lacan, the ‘big Other’ This ‘Other’ (which I will 
throughout this book mark by using the capital as ZiZek does), which is 
importantly irreducible to any ‘really-existing’ other or others. Althusser 
approaches this notion when he talks ofa ‘Subject’ of ideology, from whence 
the interpellating call to individuals comes. Recall that, in Althusser’s closing 
‘example’ of ideological interpellation, ‘The Christian Religious Ideology’: 
God names ‘Peter’ and, at the same time as it ‘interpellates’ Peter into the 
Christian community, this naming also reinforces God Himself as the Origin 
of the interpellating call. [Althusser, 1994: 135] As Judith Butler writes of 
this process: ... the name remains attached to Peter permanently by virtue of 
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the implied and continuous presence in the name of the one who names him 

’ (Butler, 1995: 10] Perceived from the side of our current concern with the 
subject, what this means is that the subject’s desires and affects are not only 
‘decentred’ vis-a-vis its ‘empirical’ others. The first ‘passionate attachment’ 
it forms is with a trans-subjective locus of power that guarantees the stability 
and viability of whatever identifications it takes on. Perceived from the side 
of our more lasting concern with ZizZek’s expanded notion of ideology, ZiZek’s 
Althusserianism commits him to the position that power always must be taken 
by its subjects to have emanated from some ‘one’ guarantor. A “big Other’ is 
always performatively presupposed by interpellated subjects in their continuing 
self-identification within the given social order, Zizek argues. This is why, in 
‘The Spectre of Ideology’, he is so critical of Foucault’s solely ‘bottom-up’ 
political theory of the early 1970s. Ina precise sense, ZiZek believes, something 
like a sovereign must have been there from the beginning, at least as something 
that subjects take it that everyone else believes in. [ZiZek, 1994b:13 ff.] As 
Zizek writes, in ‘Repeating Lenin’: 


Perhaps the most succinct definition of ideology was produced by Christopher 
Hitchens, when he tackled the difficult question of what the North Koreans 
effectively think about their ‘beloved leader’, Kim Yong II: ‘mass delusion is the 
only thing that keeps the people sane’ This paradox points towards the fetishistic 
split in the very heart ofan effectively functioning ideology: individuals transpose 
their belief onto the big Other (embodied in the collective), which thus believes 
in their place — individuals thus remain sane qua individuals, maintaining the 
distance towards the ‘big Other’ of the official discourse. [Zizek, 2001b: 16] 


Belief, Zizek thus rejoins in Plague of Fantasies, is always ‘belief in the 
belief of the Other’ [ZizZek, 1997a: 107] This is the fundamental importance 
of priests and dignitaries, he wagers: the basic need of a normal human 
being is not to believe himself, but to have another subject who will believe 
for him’ [ZiZek, 2001 b: 7] To believe in an ideology, Zizek suggests, is hence 
always to believe that there are others who believe in it, or better: this belief is 
for himonly made possible by the imputation of this belief onto these others 
—with the proviso that these same will be inevitably experienced by the subject 
in a minimally ‘reified’ way: as an anonymous collective, the ‘system’, the 
‘they’, etc. [ZiZek, 1997a: 107 ff.] 

In introducing this Part 2, I mentioned that ZiZek’s inheritance from 
Althusser not only tieshis account of the subject to politics qua arena of power 
relations, but also leads the way into his ontology. The key move here is one 
which is enacted in ‘Che Vuoi?’, Chapter 3 of The Sublime Object of Ideology. 
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This.is ZiZek’s most extended account of ‘identification’ Yet crucially, Zizek 
almost invisibly weaves into his exposition of this apparently ‘psychoanalytic’ 
notion a Lacanian theorisation of the production of ‘meaning’ per se. [Zizek, 
1989: 100] This synthesising move is absolutely pivotal for his wider project, 
as at once a contemporary political philosophy and a political critique of 
contemporary philosophies. [cf. ‘Introduction’: ch. 3-4] It is one that takes 
Zizek’s position well beyond the terms of (at least) Althusser’s ‘Ideology and 
Ideological State Apparatuses’ 

The crucial point of unification of the two apparently very distinct operations 
which it involves (the ‘identification’ of the subject, the generation of meaning) 
lies in ZiZek’s appropriation of the psychoanalytic notion of transference. 
[ZizZek, 1989: 100; 102; ZiZek, 1991a: 147-8] Zizek, after Lacan, reads this 
‘phenomenon’ as involving not simply a repetition of childhood structures of 
inter-subjective bearing, as the standard account would have it. According to 
Freud, the analysand ‘transfers’ onto the analyst the import and attitudes of 
his/her first Other[s], and the capacity to confer upon him the consistency of 
his identity, not unlike the ideological Subject in Althusser. But Lacan accorded 
transference a much more universal scope than being a merely clinical datum, 
He did so on the back of his observations concerning the workaday efficacy of 
psychoanalytic interpretation. The srve meaning of symptoms can be shown 
to lean on a privileged Other (the analyst) ‘supposed to know’ their meaning, 
Lacan remarked. The crucial thing is that this Other’s symbolic intervention 
itself dissolves the symptom. What this shows, Lacan argued, is that ‘there 
is no symptom without its addressee’, in ZiZek’s gloss. To quote ZiZek more 
extensively: 


The symptom arises where the world failed, where the circuit of symbolic 
communication was broken: it is a kind of ‘prolongation of communication by 
other means’: the failed, repressed word articulates itself in a coded, ciphered 
form. The implication of this is that the symptom can not only be interpreted but 
is, so to speak, formed with an eye to its interpretation ... in the psychoanalytic 
cure the symptom is always addressed to the analyst, it is an appeal to him to 
deliver its hidden message ... This ... is the basic point: in its very constitution, 
the symptom implies the field of the big Other as consistent, complete, because 
its very formation is an appeal to the Other which contains its meaning 
[Zizek, 1989: 73] 


If psychoanalysis as a practice hence shows that the signification of even my 
symptoms and slips are only given through their registration by a privileged 
Other external to myself, then Lacan ~ and after him ZizZek — contend that it is 
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evident that to speak is always to submit one’s speech to an in principle social 
‘tribunal’ What might be called Zizek’s anti-realist and anti-phenomenological 
‘philosophy of language’ thus (in this second and even more vital way) opens 
his theory directly to considerations usually reserved for ‘social’ or political 
theories. In its rudiments, the structure of this ‘philosophy’ can be represented 
in the following way: 


The Other/conventions 
(the way others ‘do things’) 


my speech is 
received via 


my speech the Other 


‘T’ (form an intention) 
(SIGNIFICANCE) 


\ 


| eters — the other 
(access barred = ‘castration’) 


9 I get back 


, meaning via 
vA my speech’s 
reception 


MEANING/SIGNIFICATION 


Figure 1.5 Lizek’s ‘philosophy of language’ 


To speak, for Zizek qua Lacanian, is to have ‘bought into’ a pact whose 
terms imply a faith if not directly in the veracity of our interlocutive (small 
‘o’) others (for they may lie), then at least that somewhere some (‘big O’) 
Other will register ‘the’ meaning of what transpires. This is the first condition 
of sociability per se. As Lacan put it in Ecrits: 


As arule everyone knows that others will remain, like himself, inaccessible to the 
constraints of reason, outside an acceptance in principle of a rule of debate that 
does not come into force without an explicit or implicit agreement as to what is 
called its basis, which is almost always tantamount to an anticipated agreement 
to what is at stake ... I will expect nothing therefore of these rules except the 
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good faith of the Other, and, as a last resort, will make use of them, if] think fit 
or if I am forced to, only to amuse bad faith = [Lacan, 2001: 154—5] 


Whatis crucial for ZiZek’s wider political position is that, on the back of 
these considerations, he identifies the Althusserian Subject that guarantees 
the consistency of subjective identity in ideological interpellation with a 
transcendental postulate always presupposed by and for the construction of 
linguistic communication. The ‘Other’ is in Zizek’s work not only the political 
andideological apparatus of the State, or the Party, or ‘the economy’ (depending 
on which ideology is hegemonic). It is also the ‘Subject’ [Althusser], ‘tribunal’, 
‘authority’, or ‘body of rules’ (as Zizek variously implies by his usages of the 
term) imputed by the subjects at a more or less unconscious level to be able to 
confer sense upon even their apparently ‘irrational’ behaviours. Identity, if you 
like, always presupposes an authority, as we will see in more detail in Chapter 
3, [cf. Zizek, 1992: ch. 3] As ZiZek writes, again in ‘Repeating Lenin’: 


This definition of ideology points out the way to answer the boring standard 
reproach against the application of psychoanalysis to social-ideological practices: 
is it ‘legitimate’ to expand the use of the notions whichwere originally deployed 
for the treatment of individuals, to collective entities andto speak, say, of religion 
as a ‘collective compulsive neurosis’? The focus of psychoanalysis is entirely 
different: the Social, the field of social practices and socially held beliefs, is 
not simply at a different level from the individual experience, but something to 
which the individual him/herself has to relate, [and] which the individual him/ 
herself has to experience [moreover] as an order which is minimally ‘reified’, 
externalised. (Zizek, 2001b: 16] 


Following Lacan, Zizek sometimes thus speaks of the Other also as the 
‘symbolic order’ of a collective. The Other, in his work, is also that fabric of 
cultural conventions, reaching down even unto grammatical and logical laws 
that dictate norms for ourspeech andconduct within our ‘linguistic community’ 
‘The Lacanian ‘big Other’ does not merely designate the explicit symbolic 
rules regulating social interaction, but also the intricate cobweb of unwritten 
‘implicit’ rules’, Zizek writes in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. It is 
what, in Hegelian parlance, is designated as the ‘social substance’, wherein 
the subject takes his/her bearings and finds the consistency of his/her identity. 
It is (to quote him again) the ‘ set of unwritten rules which in fact regulate 
our lives ... . [ZiZek, 2000a: 133, n. 41]! 
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Conclusion/Summary/Prospectus 


As we suggested above, via his recourse to Althusser, ZiZek’s expanded notion 
of ideology not only ties a psychoanalytic notion of the subject to politics. It 
also gives his argument an explicitly ontological stake, the nature of which 
we will fully examine in Chapters 3 and 4. 

Zizek’s argument in political philosophy is that contemporary society, 
because its predominant mode of subjectivity is characterised by a pervasive 
cynicism regarding all legitimating political discourses, demands an expanded 
notion of ideology. Ideology today resides in what people continue to do, before 
and beneath their own self-perceptions. Via Lacan’s psychoanalysis, Zizek 
asserts that ideology today captures subjects at a level of belief irreducible to 
consciousness. These subjective beliefs are both what inform the ‘pre-reflexive’ 
practices we all carry on all the time (which reproduce late capitalism), and 
what are produced and reproduced by them in their ritualised repetitions. 

The human subject, Zizek argues, is originally decentred. Its most ‘intimate’ 
desires, affects and beliefs are constituted only in its relation to others, andthe 
objects and practices that constitute its ‘life form’ As we will see later, this 
thesis on the subject is for him an exemplification of a universal post-critical 
philosophical principle: namely, that ‘essential’ identity is always constituted 
in a field ‘Other’ to the subject’s immediate self-experience. What is politically 
crucial in his work, however, is that the subject’s identifications are not only 
with other people and things. In so far as an individual has taken on aname and 
a place within the social order, italways already has presupposed that this social 
field is in some way a unified ‘Other’ capable of conferring sense and unity 
upon its disparate experiences. Via the Lacanian understanding of transference, 
Zizek argues that this primordial subjective imputation of a ‘Subject supposed 
toknow’ notonlyties it to the existing, always political status quo, as a subject 
of that order. Its implicitly political presupposition of alocus of power unifying 
the existing social order is also an ontological presupposition of any human 
communication. Like Wittgenstein, Zizek believes that ‘our learning is based 
on believing’ [Wittgenstein, 1963: #170], and that ‘a language game is only 
possible, if one trusts someone’ [Wittgenstein, 1963: #509]. 

Placing together the political and ontological import of ZiZek’s notion of 
the Other, the diagram of his ‘philosophy of language’ I offered becomes that 
described by Figure 1.6 

Given this ‘philosophy of language’ and the philosophy of the subject to 
which it is tied, it is clear that Zizek thinks that it is possible to retain a notion 
of ideology today that by-passes the conscious self-awareness of subjects, and 
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Figure 1.6  Zizek’s philosophy of language (2) 


targets them at the level of unconscious beliefs. As he directs us in ‘Repeating 
Lenin’: 


Recall the proverbial egotist, cynically dismissing the public system of moral 
noms: as a rule, such a subject can only function if this system is ‘out there’, 
publicly recognised, i.e. in orderto bea private cynic, he has to presuppose the 
existence of naive other{s] who ‘really believe’ — [ZiZek, 2001b: 16] 


However, Zizek’s post-Althusserian expansion of ideology into an ontological 
category also discernibly flirts with that universalisation of ‘ideology’ into 
a politically neutral (because ‘catch all’) descriptive category. I named this 
above as one of the two main causes of the hesitations other contemporary 
theorists have about this term. Althusser himself asserted in ‘Ideology and 
Ideological State Apparatuses’ that ideology was ‘eternal’, thereby flirting 
with this same transfiguration of what was for Marx a critical category into a 
merely anthropological one. If ZiZek’s turn to ontology thus makes his work 
of enduring philosophical interest, as we will examine in Chapters 3 and 4, 
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my exegetical suggestion is that it does sit uneasily with what I am arguing is 
his primarily political intent. If the same presupposition that unconsciously 
grounds a subject’s belief in the prevailing ideological power, also grounds its 
capacity to be aspeaking subject at all, Zizek has some work to do to establish 
precisely what could ground both his own project as a critique of ideology, 
or any project of resistance to the prevailing neoliberal hegemony. Moreover, 
as we will observe, the plot only thickens when we register Zizek’s lasting 
criticisms of any /ebensphilosophie that would valorise some pre-linguistic 
vitality, up to and including Deleuze’s celebration of rhizomatic forces 
irreducible to Oedipal constraint. [cf. esp. Zizek, 1993: ch. 6] 

Zizek’s full response to this problem, which involves a substantial Lacanian 
rereading of Kant, Schelling and Hegel, awaits our further exegesis. As we 
will consider in Chapters 3 and 4, it involves the position that ontology is not 
as it were an independent (if necessary) ‘supplementary’ discourse for any 
political theory worth its salt, as if one could do ontology without broaching 
the political register of human-being. According to Zizek, any ontological 
discourse will necessarily be founded on an originary gesture that is in some 
sense a groundless imposition of power, profoundly parallel to the founding 
proclamation of an instituted political regime. In Chapter 2, nevertheless, we 
will suspend this question. What will be undertaken first is a more detailed 
exposition of the descriptive work Zizek believes that his expanded notion 
of ideology can do, in explaining modem forms of social formation, because 
of its two novel and interlinked Lacanian postulations that (1) the subject is 
primordially decentred, and (2) thatthe ‘big Other’ is that linguistic and social 
substance in and given which subjects takes on any meaningful identity. 


Note 


In For They Know Not What They Do, chapter 4, indeed, Zizek explicitly ties his notion of 
the big Other to Wittgenstein’s notion of the life-formn, as what in Wittgenstein supposedly 
resists or precedes any Cartesian scepticism about the possibility of meaning. [Zizek, 199 1a: 
151] Like the rules which Wittgenstein argues that we follow insofar as we are always 
already in a ‘life formn’, the nonns of the big Other represent that framework of always- 
already imbibed beliefs given which it becomes possible to doubt particular elements of 
our experience, but which cannot themselves be doubted, Zizek specifies. [McGinn, 1997: 
76-112; Kripke, 1982: 78 ff.] In Wittgensteinian language, they have ‘objective certainty’, 
as against the ‘subjective certainty’ we may have about this or that belief within the horizon 
of our daily experiences. For this reason, as ZiZek writes: ‘the act of calling them into 
question would undermine the very frame of our “life forrn”, and [thereby] entail what 
psychoanalysis calls “loss of reality” ... . [ZiZek, 1991a: 150] 


Chapter 2 


Western (European) Modernity and Its 
Discontents 


Lacan’s fundamental book is that superego in its most fundamental dimension 
is an injunction to enjoyment: the various forms of superego commands are 
nothing but variations on the same motif: ‘Enjoy!’ 

Zizek, For They Know Not What They Do, 237. 


Introduction: ‘I Know Well, but Nevertheless ...’ 


In Chapter 1, ZiZek’s understanding of contemporary subjectivity as importantly 
‘split’ was raised in the context of our examining his observations concerning 
the ex-second world and contemporary capitalism. ZiZek argues that there is 
a gap between the conscious self-assessment of the cynical moder subject, 
and what s/he believes at an unconscious level. It is the latter that discernibly 
informs what s/he does, Zizek argues, at the least in terms of his/her politically 
salient behaviours. In For They Know Not What They Do, Zizek describes 
the basic structure evident in contemporary subjectivity using the following 
formula: ‘I know well, but nevertheless ...’ (jesais bien, mais quand méme ...). 
According to our analysis in Chapter 1, we can proffer two examples of what 
he intends: 


‘Tknowwell that capitalism is unjust, but nevertheless I continue to act like 
the production and exchange of commodities according to the free market 
is a purely egalitarian process’ (the capitalist subject) 

‘Tknowwell that Stalinism is empty, but nevertheless believe in it [because 
and in the Other(s) who believe in it]’ (the Stalinist subject) 


The knowledge in question in these statements is conscious, while the 
beliefs (and/or actions that they inform) in the second clause implicate 
the unconscious involvements of the subject. The critical programme that 
Zizek launches, therefore, wants to locate and unmask the logics of these 
unconscious attachments of subjects to power. Given his Lacanian position 
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that the unconscious is the ‘discourse of the Other’, and that its fundamental 
beliefs are decentred in and by the subjects’ social and institutional relations 
with others, Zizek is committed to the position thata truechange in subjectivity 
can only come about through a directly political change in the sociopolitical 
institutions of a polity. In ‘Repeating Lenin’, ZiZek assesses: 


This is how a true ‘cultural revolution’ should be conducted: not by directly 
targeting individuals, endeavouring to ‘re-educate’ them, to ‘change their 
reactionary attitudes’, but by depriving individuals of their support in the 
‘big Other’, in the institutional symbolic order [Zizek, 2000b: 16; cf. ch. 6 
below] 


In this chapter I wantto look in more detail at the historical examples ZiZek 
proffers of his theory of ideology and social reproduction. This is probably 
the component of his work that has so far been most often criticised. [Daly, 
1999: 89-90; Holmes, 1992: 110-11; Rubens, 1995/96: 31-2; Laclau, 2000] 
In Rubens’ diagnosis: 


Paradoxically, it is ZiZek’s expansive understanding of ideology which renders 
his work attractive, and yet creates limitations which are revealed in the empirical 
application. [Rubens, 1995/96: 31] 


My judgement on this type of critical assessment, however, will largely be 
conducted as part of the more general critique of ZiZek’s social theory in 
Chapter 5 below. In this chapter, in order to advance the exposition towards 
a position where such a judgement can become meaningful, I will consider 
in more detail ZiZek’s ‘empirical applications’ of his revised Lacanian notion 
of ideology. Having done this, in Chapters 3 and 4, I will then ask in more 
detail about the ontological grounds that underlie his theory of ideology and 
its historical deployments. 

Arguably ZiZek’s most sustained socio-theoretical deployment of his theory 
of ideology appears in Chapter 6 of For They Know Not What They Do. 1 will 
accordingly be focussing on this important chapter here. ZiZek’s contention 
in this piece is that the formula ‘I know well, but nevertheless’ adduced above 
enables us to explain more than just the contemporary species of later modern 
subjectivity broached in Chapter 1. According to his argument, ‘je sais bien, 
mais quand méme’ formalises the universal bearing of subjects towards 
power. The historical variations in the structuring of power, accordingly, can 
be formalised as variations in the formula of this ‘fetishist’ structuration of 
political subjectivity. [ZiZek, 199 1a: 245] 
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In the three parts of this chapter, I look at the three historical modalities 
of power which Zizek isolates. As I will comment further in concluding the 
chapter, these three modalities can be read as something like what Max Weber 
called ‘ideal’ or ‘pure types of legitimate authority’ in ZiZek’s critical theory; or 
what Hannah Arendt detailed as ‘representative models’ of political authority 
in Between Past and Future. (Weber, 1968: 46-7; Arendt, 2000: 467-8] 
Part 1 does two things. Firstly, itexposes ZiZek’s account of what he calls the 
pre-modem, ‘traditional’ or ‘authoritarian’ form of ideological hegemony. 
Secondly, and in the context of this analysis, further dimensions of ZiZek’s 
Lacanian understanding of subjectivity — and particularly its genesis in the 
operation of primordial repression — vital for his singular theorisation of the 
modern ideological forms, will be elucidated. Parts 2 and 3 then look at the 
two types of modern power that Zizek isolates. In Part 2, I look at ZizZek’s 
theorisation of the ‘totalitarian’ modality of ideological interpellation. Finally, 
in Part 3, I examine ZizZek’s account of liberal-capitalist systems of social 
reproduction. I contend that Zizek thinks that inboth the consumerist-capitalist 
political system and its totalitarian other, what is salient is that the ‘normal’ 
relation between the symbolic andthe Real of jouissance has been importantly 
modified. Whereas premodern power was premised on a primacy of belief and 
a correlative repression of direct access to jouissance, both modem types of 
power function by presenting themselves as agencies supposed to know what 
their subjects truly enjoy or jouis. 


1 Premodernity — Symbolic Power, and Primordial Repression 
‘The King is a Thing./A Thing, My Lord?/Of Nothing. 


Chapter 6 of For They Know Not What They Do contains a fascinating 
discussion of Emst Kantorowicz’s classical contention concerning the ‘two 
bodies’ of the King in monarchical regimes. Examining the terms of this 
discussion will make clear ZiZek’s understanding of pre-modem interpellation 
and power, and what its theoretical terms are, so I will begin by focussing on 
it here. 

Zizek accepts Kantorowicz’s insight that, in the ancien regimes, the person 
of the King was the object of an importantly double set of understandings and 
attachments by His subjects. On the one hand, his person was regarded as a 
mortal human like his subjects, whose body was subject to age, illness, and 
corruption. The King’s corporeal health was indeed a matter of the highest 
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State importance, and part of his court was invariably a team of medical 
practitioners. One could think here of the film: The Madness of King George. 
On the other hand, though, the King was additionally held to be the bearer of 
a kind of second ‘immaterial, sacred body’. And it was precisely as the bearer 
of this second sacred body that the King’s bodily health took on such import. 
[ZiZek, 1991a: 254]! The question that occupies ZiZek concerns how we to 
are to theoretically account for subjects’ perception of this ‘split’ between the 
transient material body of the King, and his ‘second’ immaterial body. His 
grounding argument, like Kantorowicz’s, is that this ontological enquiry is 
politically crucial. In line with Weber’s account of ‘traditional charismatic’ 
power, Zizek takes it that it was only because the King was seen by his subjects 
to possess this singular and irreplaceable ‘second’ body that he was held to be 
the legitimate ruler by his subjects. 

Zizek acknowledges that each regime has its own official answers to this 
question. These official ideological answers usually involve some properly 
mythical story about the origins of the political community’s forms of life. 
In the light of this story, some direct material link between the personage of 
the current master to the august founder (William the Conqueror; St Peter ...) 
is then posited. In short, the body of the King is special because really — at 
the level of its materiality — it is special: sang raal. Zizek however makes a 
different critical wager. His reasoning concerns a further peculiar datum that 
he adduces about the King’s second body in For They Know Not What They 
Do. The real ‘mystery’ of the fetishisation of royalty, he says, consists in: 


not simply that his [the King’s] transient material body serves as a support, 
symbol, incamation of his sublime body; it consists rather in the curious fact that 
as soon as a certain person functions as ‘king’, his everyday, ordinary properties 
undergo a kind of ‘transubstantiation’ and become an object of fascination 
[ZiZek, 199 1a: 255] 


Zizek’s contention is hence that nothing (orno thing) resides intrinsically in 
the body of a King that makes it be experienced as a sacred or sublime object 
of ideology by subjects. This is precisely, for him, an ideological rationalisation 
or a more primordial phenomenon. The same biological man who becomes 
the King, before he has wrested or been elevated to the royal role, ZiZek 
notes, is not experienced by subjects as the bearer of the sacral body proper 
to ‘Kingness’ The only other explanation, Zizek reasons (drawing here on 
a suggestion present in Marx), is that here the symbolic role of King is more 
important than the man who fills it. In ZizZek’s words: 
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traditional authority was based on what we could call the mystique of the 
Institution. Authority based its charismatic power on symbolic ritual, on the 
form of the Institution as such. The king, the judge, the president, and so on, 
[could] be personally dishonest, rotten, but when they adopt{ed] the insignia 
of authority, they experience[d] a kind of mystic wansubstantiation  [ZiZek, 
1991a: 249] 


What is thus usually called the ‘spirit of the law’ in traditional authority resides 
in the form as such, Zizek contends. It does not concern the real or material 
‘content’ of those who have or had political power. Hence the subject-position 
of individuals interpellated by this type of authority, he says, is: 


authority is better, however faulty in its content, than authority whichis fortuitously 
‘fair’, yet without support in an institution. [Zizek, 1991a: 249-50] 


The enlightenment was hence quite right to point out that a certain irrationality 
was intrinsic to the traditional mode of social formation, in ZizZek’s estimation. 
According to his reckoning, the only proper reason that could be given for 
obeying a traditional monarch or ‘master’ was exactly no reason atall, beyond 
the tautological proclamation that ‘I obey the Master because he is the Master’ 
As Zizek explains, citing Kierkegaard, in a ‘traditional’ polity: 


To ask if a king is a genius _is actually a /ese-majeste, since the question 
contains the doubt in the sense [or legitimacy] of [one’s] submission to his 
authority [ZiZek, 1991a: 250] 


Why Thou Shalt Not Put the Traditional Master to the Test 


The previous section contains, in nuce, the core of ZiZek’s account of pre- 
modern or traditional authority. This is one of his more fascinating and rich 
theses, whose force can be appreciated fully by way of its marked contrast to 
his accounts of the modern modes of political authority. Drawing on the ‘je sais 
bien, mais quand méme’ formula, Zizek’s formalisation of the characteristic 
authoritarian mode of interpellation reads: 


Iknow that the Master (King, Judge, etc.) is an ordinary man like us, yet I still 
obey him [because he is the King, the Judge, etc.]. 


Here, as in the exemplifications cited at the beginning of this chapter, it is the 
second ‘supplementary’ clause that it is politically decisive. The bracketed 
‘because he is the King ...’ represents what Zizek will call the symbolically 
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efficient unconscious belief, in relation to which the knowledge expressed in 
the first clause stands as a secondary rationalisation, and also — meaningfully 
—as an attempt to elide the force of this more primary ‘irrational’ belief. 

In the two remaining sections of this Part, ZiZek’s theorisation of this 
type of political interpellation will be further detailed. In particular, it will 
be necessary to examine the far-reaching but arguably deeply contentious 
argument that Zizek makes in the context of his analysis of the traditional mode 
of authority in For They Know Not What They Do. This is the meta-contention 
that this historically specific type of authority yet most ‘normally’ reflects 
how the human-being as such is ‘decentred’ when s/he enters into the Other 
of culture. In order to understand this thesis, a more developed exposition of 
how Zizek’s empirical application of his Lacanian theory of ideology to pre- 
modern authority ties into his Lacanian metapsychology will be undertaken. 
Notably, this exposition will also establish the theoretical framework necessary 
to expose ZiZek’s accounts of totalitarian and capitalist subjectivity, each of 
which are articulated in terms of his Lacanian categories. 

Zizek’s assertion that the traditional mode of authority is ‘normal’ is one 
that directly binds his account of this particular historical modality of power 
to his philosophy of language (exposed in Chapter 1, Part 2). According to 
this philosophy, as I argued, it is not I but the big Other that adjudicates what I 
will have meant by my speech-acts. [cf: (e.g.) 1992a: 78] However, at several 
points in his texts, Zizek suggests that a further ‘reflective reversal’ of the terms 
at issue here is demanded if we want to understand wholly how the big Other 
functions in the dialogic constitution of meaning. In The Plague of Fantasies, 
Zizek adduces a quotidian occurrence to illustrate what he means: 


This [sic] _is clearly discernible in common everyday experience: when a 
person slips, another person standing next to him and merely observing the 
accident can accompany it with ‘Oops!’ or something similar. The mystery of 
this everyday occurrence is that when the other does it for me, instead of me, 
its symbolic efficiency is exactly the same as it would have been had I done it 
directly  [ZiZek, 1997a: 110] 


Inother words, Zizek’s philosophy of language finally maintains not only that 
it is the Other that decides what I will have (been taken to have) said, as if J, 
and it, somehow preceded the terms of all dialogic interchanges. According 
to Zizek: 


Therein lies the paradox of the notion of the ‘performative’ in the very 
gesture of accomplishing an act by uttering words, I am deprived of authorship: 
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the ‘big Other ’(the symbolic institution) speaks throughme _ the basic feature 
of the symbolic order qua ‘big Other’ is that it is never simply a tool or means 
of communication, since it ‘decentres’ the subject from within, in the sense of 
accomplishing his act for him (Zizek, 1997a: 110] 


It is this basic insight, I would argue, that also underlies Zizek’s position 
regarding the ‘symbolic power’ evident in traditional roles (and most ‘purely’ 
that of the King which examined inthe previous section). According to Zizek, 
traditional power is to be numbered amongst what he calls in Looking Awry 
‘states that are essentially side-effects’ (drawing on Political Psychology by Jon 
Elster). The other examples of such ‘states’ he discusses are love and respect. 
[Zizek, 1991b: 76] As ZiZek explains in Looking Awry concerning the former, 
the point is that one cannot decide to ‘fall in love’ with someone. When love 
there is, one always finds oneself ‘in’ it. It is as if the decision has, as it were, 
been taken for us on some ‘other scene’ than our volitional self-consciousness. 
[Zizek, 1989: 166] As Zizek puts it: 


The basic paradox of these states is that they elude us as soon as we make 
them the immediate aim of their activity. The only way to bring them about is 
not to centre our activity on them, but to pursue other goals and hope that they 
will come about ‘by themselves’. Although they pertain to our activity, they are 
ultimately perceived as something that belongs to us on account of what we 
are, and not on account of what we do. _ From the Lacanian perspective, it is 
here that the Other enters the scene: ‘states that are essentially by-products’ are 
states that are essentially produced by the big Other—the ‘big Other’ designates 
precisely the agency that decides for us, in our place. When, all of a sudden, 
our mere presence provokes ‘respect’, or ‘love’, we can be sure that this ‘magic’ 
transformation has nothing whatsoever to do with some ‘irrational’ spontaneity: 
it is the big Other that produces the change. [ZiZek, 1991: 77] 


What Zizek holds, as this quote shows, is that many of the things that even 
‘matter most’ to us as human beings, including the ‘symbolic power’ we 
attribute to bearers of public office, are less things individuals possess than 
things which possess them. According to Zizek, more precisely, they are roles, 
mandates and potentialities which people take on by virtue of their coming to 
occupy certain places within the inter-subjective order or ‘big Other’ within 
which they live and act. [Zizek, 1997a: 3, ZiZek, 1991b: 76] Pitched most 
generally, the contention is that it is only in so far as we occupy certain places 
inthe eyes of others that our words and gestures exert what J.L. Austin called 
‘performative force’ [Austin, 1962] The same words uttered by the boss and 
the mail room clerk are likely to have a quite different effect. This ‘symbolic 
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power’ is never something individuals can wholly master: our speech and 
actions need to have been vouched for by the big Other. Without this sanction, 
they will fall lifeless. 

What we encounter with this ‘symbolic power’, Zizek thus elaborates in The 
Sublime Object of Ideology, is what he terms: ‘deception in its properly human 
dimension’ (Zizek, 1989: 197] ‘We can deceive animals by an appearance 
imitating a reality for which it can be a substitute’, Zizek explains. [ZizZek, 
1989: 196] By contrast, what is evident with the masks or insignia worn by 
public figures is a paradox chimerical to post-Platonic conceptuality: namely, 
that there is more truth in these masks than in what we ‘know well’ that they 
conceal. [Zizek, 1989: 196-7: Zizek, 1991a: 255; cf. Lacan, 2001: 338] He 
elaborates this in For They Know Not What They Do in the following way: 


As soon as we enter the Symbolic, the real secret is no longer what is hidden 
behind the mask, but the ‘efficacy’ of the mask as such _ the mask is only 
a signifier which expresses an internal, invisible spirit, a mystical preserve. 
However, we must not forget that the mystical spirit, invisible Beyond, is not 
what is hidden behind the mask — behind the mask is the imaginary everyday 
image in which there is nothing holy or magic. All the magic, all the invisible 
mystical spirit, is inthe maskassuch  Ifwe ‘tear away the mask’ we will not 
encounter the hidden truth, we will lose the invisible ‘truth’ which dwells in the 
mask. [Zizek, 199]a: 247] 


Because of this, indeed, Zizek’s account suggests that a further, related 
feature of symbolic authority is neatly voiced in Christ’s famous retort to 
the devil in The Gospel of Matthew: ‘thou shalt not put thy Father to the 
test’ The reason is not, as a libertarian-type complaint might run, that the 
traditional Master can muster no ‘real’ authority, since all imposed authority is 
necessarily illegitimate. Zizek’s Lacanian position is instead that the force of 
this traditional authority derives fromthe force of belief: and how the political 
subjects believe the possessors of authority to be — intrinsically — worthy of 
the power that they wield (with the proviso concerning belief as always ‘of 
the Other’ we encountered in Chapter 1). As Zizek writes, conceming the 
symbolic authority of the father: 


Father’s authority is to be fully trusted, yet one should avoid putting it to the 
test too often since, sooner or later, one is bound to discover that Father is an 
imposter and his authority a pure semblance _—And it is the same with King: 
his wisdom, justice and power are to be trusted, yet not too severely tested ... 
[Zizek, 1991a: 250] 
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Aparallel hence also emerges here between ZiZek’s comprehension of symbolic 
power and Foucault’s account of modem power, which the latter holds to 
be properly non-violent, dependent instead on the operation of surveillance, 
training, testing, and other disciplinary procedures. [Foucault, 1997] As Zizek 
puts it:‘ hereinconsists the logic of [traditional or symbolic] power: to 
aggravate its paradox, it is actual (i.e. effective) only as potential — its full 
deployment [in violence] lays bare its imposture.’ [ZiZek, 199 1a: 250; Zizek, 
1999b, 292; Zizek, 1993: 155] Zizek expresses his thesis, which in part stands 
as a riposte to the Hobbesian-Weberian understanding of power, by saying 
that symbolic power always relies on a ‘surplus of trust’ The logic of this 
‘surplus’ is indicated by the excuse offered by many Germans during the Nazi 
era, when confronted with the brutality of Hitler’s underlings: ‘ _ if only the 
Fiihrer knew, he would set things to rights’ What ZiZek asks us to accept in 
his account of traditional authority is that such an empirical example points 
us towards‘ a structural necessity’: namely, that this ‘surplus’: 


must remain a pure possibility ...: we possess power, we are ‘in’ it, only in 
so far as we do not put it to use thoroughly, in so far as we keep it in reserve 
—in short, in so far as we economise [ZizZek, 1991a: 250] 


Castration as Entry Into Language/Repression of The Thing 


The previous section indicates how Zizek’s application of Lacanian theory to 
the pre-modern historical form of power is one that seamlessly passes between 
a particular ‘example’, and a universal theoretical claim. ZiZek’s contention 
in For They Know What They Do is that the traditional authority vested in 
monarchs exemplifies neatly how power functions in the order of the symbolic 
per se. The obvious problem such a position faces is that the symbolic is a 
universal Lacanian-metatheoretical category, while ‘authoritarian’ power is 
only one type of political arrangement amongst others. If ZiZek’s position in 
For They Know Not What They Do is to be consistent, then, we are bound to 
read him as holding that this type of power has not totally disappeared within 
modernity, but that it functions either or both (1) less universally (in less 
institutions than previously), or (2) less ‘purely’ in the crucial public-political 
institutions in ‘totalitarianism’ and capitalism. In fact, as I will examine in 
Parts 2 and 3, it is clear that, while ZiZek never exactly specifies any claim 
regarding the scope of symbolic power today [proposition 1], ZiZek certainly 
maintains proposition 2. In the exegetical terms I set up in Chapter 1, I would 
contend that his claim is one pitched at the level of his second transposition of 
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the classical Marxian account of ideology. Again clearly drawing on Lacan’s 
later Work [Lacan, 1987: 125; Bracher, 1994: 117], Zizek thinks thatin modem 
political systems a different relationship has come to perdure between public 
ideological authority and jouissance. 

Before we can examine Zizek’s account of the modem regimes, accordingly, 
Zizek’s account of the so-called ‘normal’ (pre-modern) relation of public 
authority and this ‘enjoyment’ needs to be elucidated. Three further ‘meta- 
psychological’ arguments are salient here, which I will examine in turn: 


1 jouissance is not ‘pleasure‘; 

2 the subject is founded in the separation of the individual from jouissance; 

3 this ‘castration’ enables or equals the subject’s accession to the universal 
order of the symbolic (natural language, public conventions, ideological 
system[s]). 


1) Jouissance is not (mere) pleasure I mentioned, in introducing this chapter, 
that ZiZek’s contention is that ‘traditional’ authority articulates itself in a type 
of relation to what he terms jouissance, but that he believes that this relation 
changes with the onset of modernity. Hitherto, following a convention to 
which ZiZek himself often adheres, I have translated jouissance roughly 
as ‘enjoyment’, as if the French and English words were meaningfully 
synonymous. However, the English word ‘enjoyment’ is potentially misleading, 
since it may always lead the reader to confuse what ZiZek means by jouissance 
with ‘mere’ or ‘normal’ pleasure. Jouissance, for Zizek drawing again on Lacan, 
however, is absolutely not reducible to pleasure = the absence of pain, or as 
that affect that accompanies our successful accomplishment of some useful 
and/or sanctioned activity. Jouissance is excessive, transgressive and (above 
all) sexualised enjoyment. As the French word connotes, the most obvious 
case in point is orgasm, hardly a common state for any of us to be in for too 
long at any one time, although it is crucial to Lacanian psychoanalysis that 
jouissance is not restricted to what ensues from genital arousal. Jouissance is 
that affect that attends all limit experiences of human existence; when subjects 
have concourse with what is normally forbidden or debarred to human-beings 
as such, It is what arises when individuals’ fate or their desire brings them 
face to face with what Lacan calls the ‘beyond-of-the-signified’: that which is 
minimally senseless, mechanical or traumatic. This is why ZiZek will often, in 
strict Lacanian orthodoxy, talk of jouissance ‘lethal’ to the subject. In one of 
his more direct and sustained examinations of the Lacanian account of desire, 
Zizek indeed ties the human desire to attain this jouissance with St Paul’s 
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famous account of fallen human desire as the desire for death in Romans: a 
minimally perverse desire for what is prohibited that is stimulated by the fact 
of it being prohibited alone. (Zizek, 1999: Chapter 3] 

From The Sublime Object of Ideology onwards, however, one consistent 
and characteristic feature of ZiZek’s work has been his tying of the Lacanian 
depiction of jouissance and its relation to desire, to Kant’s analytic of the 
sublime in The Critique of Judgment.2 Zizek’s position draws on how, from 
near the beginning of the ‘Analytic of the Sublime’ in the third critique, Kant 
sharply distinguishes the quality of the affect attending our appreciation of the 
beautiful from that attending the sublime. ‘The former delight is very different 
from the latter’, Kant comments: 


For the beautiful is directly attended with a feeling of the furtherance of life; and 
is thus compatible with charms and a playful imagination. On the other hand, 
the feeling of the sublime is a pleasure that only arises indirectly, being brought 
about by the feeling of a momentary check to the vital forces followed at once 
by a discharge all the more powerful, and so it is an emotion that seems to be no 
sport charms are repugnant to it; and since the mind is not simply attracted 
by the object, but is also alternately repelled thereby, the delight in the sublime 
merits the name of negative pleasure ([Kant, 1952: 495] 


Later, Kant again stresses that this peculiar affect is a kind of pleasure-in-pain, 
at once: 


a feeling of displeasure, arising from the inadequacy of imagination in the 
aesthetic estimation of magnitude to attain to its estimation by reason, and a 
simultaneously awakened pleasure, arising from this very judgement of the 
inadequacy of the greatest faculty of sense being in accord with ideas of reason 

(Kant, 1952: 501} 


Already, in the description of the King’s body as importantly sublime, an 
indication of how Zizek believes that this type of pleasure-in-pain might be 
relevant to the critique of ideology has been given. We will deal in detail with 
the deep ontological grounds for ZiZek’s theoretical cross-hatching of Kant’s 
aesthetics and the critique of ideology in Chapters 3 and 4. 


2) The subject of the law (double genitive) The second metapsychological 
point informing Zizek’s theorisations of ‘really-existing’ ideological systems 
concems the relation between the subject and the Law. One of the insistent 
leitmotifs in ZiZek’s work is that Lacan is not whathe calls a ‘post-structuralist’ 
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thinker, to be numbered alongside Deleuze, Derrida and Foucault. From 
the ‘Introduction’ to The Sublime Object of Ideology, in fact, Zizek has 
polemically maintained that Lacan’s work is the most radical contemporary 
version of the enlightenment: a theory even uniquely capable of understanding 
and undermining the ‘enlightened false consciousness’ of later modern 
subjectivity. 

To the extent that ZiZek maintains this polemical positioning (and in 
Chapters 5 and 6 I will question this), what is centrally at stake is his 
delineation of how psychoanalysis understands the relationship between 
subjectivity, desire and public Law. In line here as elsewhere with Terry 
Eagleton, ZiZek argues that the ‘post-structuralists’ are ultimately the dupes 
of an over-simplistic and ultimately ‘common-sensical’ notion of this 
relationship. In common with consumerist subjectivity [see Part 3 below], 
Zizek argues that, even when — as with Foucault or Derrida — the impossibility 
of simply escaping the regimes of power or identity is affirmed, these 
thinkers remain committed to the quasi-libertarian position that Law (and/or 
‘identity’) are fundamentally agencies that ‘check, canalise, alienate, oppress, 
“Oedipianise” ’ desire, difference, or alterity. [Zizek, 1991a: 265; 1994a: 
187] As I commented in the ‘Introduction’, I want here neither to defend 
or critique the thinkers ZiZek to whom imputes opposing (or supporting) 
positions. In terms of ZiZek’s own position, what is significant is that he 
takes Lacanian theory to propose what he calls an ‘anamorphotic shift’ of 
perspective, away from this notion of the Law as fundamentally repressive 
agency. [ZiZek, 1997a: 77] Zizek cites Lacan’s provocative reference in 
Seminar II to Dostoevsky’s renowned rubric from The Brothers Karamazov, 
in order to illustrate his meaning: 


‘If God doesn’t exist’, the father says, ‘then everything is permitted’ Quite 
evidently, a naive notion, for we analysts knows full well that if God doesn’t 
exist, then nothing at all is permitted any longer. [Lacan, 1988: 128] 


In opposition to the popular view of psychoanalysis encouraged by such 
works as Marcuse’s Eros and Civilisation, that is to say, Zizek stresses how 
for Lacanians the order of cultural norms is a transcendentally enabling one. 
In ZiZek’s words, Lacan defends ‘the concept of Law as that which effectively 
sustains desire’ [Zizek, 1997a: 77; Sharpe, 2003a}? The fullest exposition of 
this pivotal position is in the crucial final chapter of For They Know Not What 
They Do. Zizek’s account centres on what he calls the ‘crucial’ passage from 
Lacan’s ‘The Subversion of the Subject andthe Dialectic of Desire’ in Ecrits 
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to illustrate his contention. In this passage, Lacan recounts how, before the 
‘mediation’ of the ‘paternal’ prohibition on incest, the child’s desire is less 
free to play in a pre-Oedipal flux, than exhausted in its demand to satisfy the 
primordial [m]Other’s ‘whims’ To quote Lacan: 


... itis this whim that introduces the phantom of Omnipotence, not of the subject, 
but of the Other in which this demand is installed ... and with this phantom the 
need for it to be checked by the Law _ [the Law] reverses the unconditional 
nature of the demand for love, in which the subject remains in subjection to the 
Other, and raises [this demand] to [subjection to] the power of [an] absolute 
condition (Lacan, 2001: 344-5] 


As Zizek stresses, in this Lacanian formulation, the child’s desire is not 
liberated from its subjection to the mother directly. It is not that it is released 
from all constraint. Liberation comes instead through the child’s realising how 
the very Other that had constrained it (viz. the mother) is itsel/fconstrained to 
obey a Law absolutely beyond its own caprices. In ZiZek’s gloss: 


[t]he relationship of the subject to the Other thus ceases to be that of direct 
subordination, since the Other is no longer a figure of full Omnipotence; what 
the subject obeys is no longer the Other’s will but a Law which regulates its 
relationship to the Other — the Law imposed by the Other is simultaneously the 
Law which the Other itself must obey (Zizek, 199 1a: 266 (my italics)] 


Why this is important for ZiZek’s wider position is that, in his Lacanian 
understanding, the maternal body is held to be subjects’ first love object. Yet it 
is not solely as a first nurturer that the mother is wanted by the child. Her body 
is at least retroactively perceived by the subject to have been the repository 
of a sovereign jouissance yet unhindered by the sacrifices demanded of us as 
speaking, socialised subjects. So, by asserting that the imposition of the Law of 
culture actually /iberates the child’s desire from its abjection before the mother, 
Zizek contends that unshackled jouissance is far from the untarnished Good 
that he imputes Deleuze and others to still fantasise it might be. What Zizek 
suggests, indeed, is that the ‘primordial repression’ of this Thing operated by 
the absolute prohibition of incest is minimally necessary for subjectivity to 
emerge. This action ‘castrates’ the subject — no matter of which sex — not in any 
literal sense, but in the sense of cutting it offirrevocably from its first object of 
desire. [see Chapter 4, Part 2] It frees subjects from an over-proximity to the 
lethal substance of jouissance that would render them incapable of anything 
resembling normalised social existence. 
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In Parts 2 and 3, and again in Part 1 of Chapter 5, just how this 
metapsychological ‘first principle’ informs Zizek’s reading of the said decline 
of the paternal function in modern ideological systems will become clear. 


3) How the subject's castration is its accession to language Zizek’s 
stance regarding the necessity of distance from the maternal Thing can be 
immediately linked to the notion ofsymbolic power developed in the previous 
section. The body of the mother, Zizek holds, represents the first absolute 
actuality for the subject. As against the ‘reality’ that can be experienced by 
him/her in so far as s/he has acceded to socialisation, the maternal Thing 
is Real in the Lacanian sense: ‘even better than the real things’ s/he can 
encounter in everyday life. On the one hand, Zizek ties this metapsychological 
position to his assertion that symbolic power resides in the masks worn 
by public figures. The founding prohibition on direct access to the Real of 
jouissance is to be read in his work as conditioning the priority of these 
‘essential appearances’ over the actuality of who or what these figures might 
be. On the other hand, Zizek’s metapsychological account of primordial 
repression Is tied in his work to the second thesis examined in the previous 
section: ZiZek’s according of a priority to the potentiality of violence over 
its actuality in symbolic power. Zizek’s position is that the distancing of the 
subject from the maternal body with the prohibition of incest is also what 
(transcendentally) makes possible his/her entry into the symbolic order of 
culture, in so far as this is the order of ‘essential appearances’, and deferral 
of the Real of violence. 

At this point, it becomes possible to introduce a third key meta- 
psychological specification that underlies Zizek’s political descriptions. 
This is that: Zizek accords the same ontological significance to ‘primordial 
repression’ in his conception of language as he does in his understanding of 
symbolic power. 

As is widely known, Lacan turned to the structural linguistics of Saussure 
and Jacobsen in the early 1950s in his attempt to better formalise what he 
called ‘the Freudian field’ and the psychoanalytic ‘talking cure’ [Lacan, 
2001: 79-80; 329-30] As Chapter 1 of For They Know Not What They Do 
in particular makes clear, Zizek accepts Lacan’s version of the structuralist 
principle that every natural language represents an assemblage of differential 
signifiers. In brief, the value each element has is constituted only through its 
interrelations with, and difference from, all of the others. Natural languages 
are hence ‘orders of differences’, ‘cut off’ — as it were — from the prelinguistic 
actuality to which they are spontaneously taken to refer. As Lacan pointedly 
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emphasised, so ZiZek agrees that this is the reason why the symbolic order is 
the only locus wherein the absence of any element can itself be experienced by 
subjects as a positive datum. [Lacan, 2001: 71, 114, 259] The decisive question 
for understanding of ZizZek’s philosophy of language, and placing it in the wider 
context of his larger ontology, however, is: how is it that one is to explain the 
genesis and possibility of such a system of differential signifiers, severed from 
any immediate denotative link to the Real? And Zizek’s answer is that, as with 
the distancing of appearance from actuality manifest with symbolic power, or 
of potentiality from the actuality of violence, so the operation which introduces 
this transcendental disjunction between signifier and signified ‘actuality’ for 
subjects is the paternal prohibition of incest. 

Zizek’s Lacanism maintains, in this way, that a subject’s ‘sense of 
reality’ is irreducibly dependent upon what could be termed the advent of 
the symbolic order. But there are two registers to this position. The first 
‘synchronic’ register is that something only takes on meaning for subjects 
when it is inscribed into the differential order of their culture’s ‘collective 
representations’ [ZiZek, 1999a: 325-8] Secondly, ZiZek holds that each 
of these orders themselves can only have been engendered, and have been 
entered into by subjects, giventhe fundamental repression of the Real of pre- 
symbolic union with the incestuous Thing. [Zizek, 1992: ch. 3; 199 1a: 94; 
Zizek, 1997a: 133] It is only given that That (Thing) is lost to the subject[s], 
andhence that all other objects are encountered by the subject[s] as saliently 
Not That, that the subject is drawn to (and can) make sense from differential 
signifiers, and that his desire for jouissance (as against his demand) can have 
been stimulated. 

While this is not primarily a book on metapsychology, it must be said that 
there is something very elegant about ZizZek’s Lacanian conceptual edifice 
here. It is a profoundly coherent synthesis of what appear to be the most 
disparate elements. It also enables Zizek to bring to his political concerns a 
set of ontological postulates concerning subjectivity, language, law and culture 
which clearly single his work out as against that of other contemporary political 
theorists and philosophers. 
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2 Modernity and Totalitarianism 


what psychoanalysis focuses on, its proper object, consists, rather, in the 
unexpected consequences of the disintegration of the traditional structures that 

regulated libidinal life 
The Ticklish Subject, 341. 


Prolegomena: ‘Zizek Contra Weber (and Others)’ 


Zizek’s adoption of the tenets of Lacan’s metapsychology to understand 
political subjectivity commits him to a quite distinctive theorisation of the 
nature of modem forms of power. We saw above that Zizek reads Lacanian 
psychoanalysis as the most radical contemporary version of the enlightenment’s 
commitment to the liberating potential of reflexive knowledge. Yet ZizZek’s 
adherence to the enlightenment is a qualified one. The primary reason is 
that, alongside Sloterdijk, he does perceive a direct line between the heady 
rhetoric of the eighteenth century enlighteners, and the cynical ideological 
‘enlightenment’ of later modem subjects. 

In For They Know Not What They Do, as we saw in Part 1, ZiZek maintains 
that the authority of the classical master was minimally self-grounding, ordering 
its subjects to obey because it was the authority. Yet, as he comments, ‘the 
enlightenment want[ed] to do without this instance of “irrational” authority’ 
[Zizek, 1991a: 235] The Jight of this enlightenment was to penetrate beneath 
the traditional masks, to uncover these as ruses of royal and priestly corruption. 
Zizek’s position, however, is that the positivism of the enlighteners blinded 
them to how the symbolic masks worn by the bearers of traditional authority 
were not simply delusive veils to be torn away. As conservative cultural critics 
have often contended, so ZiZek maintains that these symbolic institutions were 
also the objective carriers of networks of belief foundational for the social 
fabric, and (as he also argues) minimally necessary for anything like sociable 
subjectivity to emerge. 

Since the eighteenth century, ZiZek accordingly argues, socio-political 
formations have emerged wherein the structure of disavowal characteristic 
of traditional subjects (‘I know that the authorities are flawed like us, but 
still believe in their authority’) has radically changed. [ZizZek, 1991a: 248] 
What is decisive for Zizek, moreover, is that what has superseded ‘traditional 
authority’ are structurations of power that are importantly more intrusive and 
pernicious than before. The argument that I want to put, that frames the work of 
the final two parts of this chapter, is that Zizek’s conception of socio-political 
modernisation as counter to three important and related theses on this topic: 
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The first is the quasi-libertarian position developed by Deleuze and 
Guattari in Capitalism and Schizophrenia. This position argues that. the 
‘discontents’ of contemporary society derive from how it has insufficiently 
purged itself of its oppressive ‘Oedipal’ inheritance. According to this 
type of position, totalitarianism represents simply the purest illustrations 
of this type of authority. ZiZek’s claim is that the ‘inspired argumentation’ 
of Deleuze and Guattari’s Nietzscheanism conceals the misplacement of 
this critical endeavour. According to him, Capitalism and Schizophrenia’s 
central position in fact risks obscuring what it falls to a psychoanalytically 
engendered critique today to uncover. To quote The Ticklish Subject. 


One should therefore reject the narrative of the process that leads from the 
patriarchal Oedipal order to postmodern (or second modemity) multiple 
contingent identities: what this narrative obliterates are the new forms of 
domination generated by ‘the decline of Oedipus’ itself; for this reason, those 
who continue to locate the enemy in Oedipus are obliged to insist on how 
postmodemity remains an unfinished project, on how Oedipal patriarchy 
continues to lead its subterranean life and prevents us from realising the full 
potential of postmodern self-fashioning individuality. This properly hysterical 
endeavour to break with the Oedipal past mislocates the danger: it lies not in the 
remainders of the past, but in the obscene need for domination and subjection 
engendered by the new ‘post-Oedipal’ forms of subjectivity themselves. (Zizek, 
1999a: 360] 


The second type of position is that which holds that modemity needs to 
be understood as the culmination of the immanent development of some 
civilisational principle operative since the Greeks. Hegel is standardly read 
as the arch-proponent of an ‘affirmative’ version ofthis thesis, in his famous 
argument that modernity represents the ‘end’ of the dialectical process of 
historical struggle and development. Yet Nietzsche is the progenitor of the 
‘negative’ versions ofthis thesis propounded most famously in the twentieth 
century in the later Heidegger’s theorisation of technology, and in Adorno 
and Horkheimer’s The Dialectic of Enlightenment. [Nietzsche, 1993] 

The third position ZiZek’s position on modemity stands against is that most 
famously propounded by Max Weber. Weber’s position is that modemisation 
is defined by the mobilisation of processes of rationalisation which have 
increasingly rendered the world manageable by human control and 
transparent to our comprehension, but — by the same token — predictable 
and ‘demagified’. [Weber, 1930; 1968: Landmann, 1984: 117-25] 
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Notably, ZiZek’s argument concerning the irreducible historical break 
represented by the enlightenment already distances his position from all 
versions of the thesis that modernity represents primarily the continuation of 
longer historical processes. ZiZek’s argument in For They Know Not What 
They Do is that modemity is importantly sui generis as an epoch, because 
of the unprecedented social and political importance knowledge assumes 
within it. Yet I would contend that, despite this focus on the changed place 
of knowledge in modernity, ZiZek’s account of ideological power also stands 
opposed to versions of the Weberian-type thesis that modernisation is reducible 
to processes of instrumental or technological rationalisation. What is in play 
here, as I want now to examine, is the second Zizekian transposition of the 
classical Marxist notion of ideology, introduced in Chapter 1, concerning the 
relation of symbolic power and jouissance. 


Enjoyment as a Political Factor 


Zizek’s distance from the thesis that modernity is exhaustively characterised by 
processes of rationalisation can be outlined through his reading of what some 
proponents of that contention [e.g.: Bauman, 1991: Horkheimer and Adomo, 
1972] have argued is the paradigmatic instance of modern rationalisation: 
the Nazi extermination of the Jews during World War II. Zizek addresses 
the shoah in The Plague of Fantasies, in the chapter: ‘Love thy Neighbour? 
No thanks!’ His immediate point of reference is Hannah Arendt’s famous 
contention on the ‘banality of evil’ within the Nazi regime, developed in 
Eichmann in Jerusalem. 


that is, how Eichmann, far from being driven by some demonic willto inflict 
suffering and destroy human lives, was simply a model civil servant doing his 
job, executing orders and not minding about their moral, etc., implications, what 
mattered to him was the pure ‘boring’ symbolic form of the order, deprived of 
all imaginary — or, in Kantian terms, ‘pathological’ — vestiges (the horrors that 
its execution will entail, private motives of profit or sadistic satisfaction, etc.) 
[Zizek, 1997: 55]* 


In Plague of Fantasies, Zizek takes issue with Arendt’s interpretation 
of Eichmann. His position draws centrally on the evidence compiled in 
Goldhagen’s Hitler's Willing Executioners. According to Zizek, this work 
establishes several decisive things. As I will return to below, Zizek accords 
great importance to the fact how that the Nazis charged with prosecuting the 
genocide were typically not violently forced to participate. They were offered 
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a choice. As Zizek comments: before doing any “dirty work”, members 
of the police unit were regularly asked if they were able to do it, and those 
who refused were excused without any punishment.’ [idem.: 56; Goldhagen, 
1996: 181-282, 375-415] 

According to Zizek, what Goldhagen allegedly establishes points us 
towards the necessity of a psychoanalytic explanation of the motives of the 
participants. ‘The fact remains’, ZiZek says, ‘that the Holocaust was treated 
by the Nazi apparatus itself as a kind of obscene dirty secret, not publicly 
acknowledged, resisting simple and direct translation into the anonymous 
bureaucratic machine.’ [ZiZek, 1997c: 55] In particular, Zizek proposes that 
we need to supplement the notions of the “banality of evil’ or ‘rationalisation’ 
imputedly at work in Nazism. What is needed, he contends, is reference to 
what he terms the ‘surplus enjoyment’ involved in its subjects’ elimination of 
the Jews of Europe. To quote: 


on the one hand, (this bureaucratisation] enabled (some of) the participants 
to neutralise the horror and take it as ‘just another job’; on the other, the basic 
lesson of the perverse ritual also applies here: this ‘bureaucratisation’ was in 
itself a source of additional jouissance (does it not providean additional kick if 
one performs the killing as a complicated administrative-criminal operation? ...) 
(loc. cit.] 


Zizek’s contention concerning the shoah is that, in order to properly understand 
‘how it was possible’, we must acknowledge that the Nazis experienced their 
deeds as perversely enjoyable. Here as elsewhere, the difference between 
jouissance and ‘pleasure’ in ZiZek’s work is thus apparent. The argument is 
precisely not that the holocaust was something ‘fun’ that its participants could 
openly avow. The lesson of Himmler’s famous address to the SS, in which 
he advised them that they were the actors in a great chapter of the history of 
the Third Reich which however could never be written, applies here. Yet, far 
from undermining the execution of the shoah, Zizek claims, this tansgressive 
‘surplus-enjoyment’‘ _ precisely served as [the holocaust’s] libidinal support 
[Zizek, 1997c: 57 (my italics)] 

The full import of this claim emerges when it is recognised that Zizek at 
least agrees with Adorno et al. in the position that the holocaust was not an 
exceptional instance of power within the modern period: the simple return to 
some barbaric pre-historical type of social organisation, etc. For Zizek, the 
Nazi shoah is importantly a representative case of the type of power which 
has followed the breakdown of the ‘traditional’ form we examined in Part 1. 
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Yet it is precisely because of this, I would maintain, Zizek’s work is opposed 
to any post-romantic lament about the ‘disenchantment’ of the world within 
later modernity. In characteristic fashion, his position is importantly more 
dialectical. As I will expand in the following section, it indeed turns around 
the Lacanian supposition that the very processes of ‘rationalisation’ pointed 
to by Weber et al. themselves generate an excess of obscene jouissance which 
they can neither fully control, nor cease politically to depend upon. 


Zizek on (Totalitarian) Bureaucracy: From Kafka’s Trial to Freud's 
Superego 


The primary reference point in Zizek’s construction of his theory of 
totalitarianism, and bureaucratisation more generally, is not Weber, but 
Czech novelist Franz Kafka. It is not that Zizek denies the importance of the 
unprecedented mobilisation of knowledge within these social systems. [ZiZek, 
1991a: 234-6] As Zizek writes in For They Know Not What They Do: 


(t]he example which immediately comes to mind is the Stalinist 
bureaucracy — a discourse of knowledge if ever there was one: its position 
of enunciation, the place from which it claims to speak is clearly that of pure 

knowledge (the infamous ‘objective knowledge of the laws of historical 
progress’). (Zizek, 199 1a: 236] 


Zizek’s position can be made clear by examining how he reads a curious 
remark which Kafka passed in a private correspondence, in which he asserted 
of bureaucracy — the notoriously primary form of social organisation in the 
universe of his novels — that it was ‘closer to original human nature than any 
other social institution’ [at Zizek, 1991a: 238] ZiZek’s reading of Kafka stands 
against what he calls the ‘modernist’ reading of his novels as examinations of 
the modern world characterised by the ‘absence of God’. As Zizek glosses: 


(f]rom this modernist perspective, the secret of Kafka would be that in 
the heart of the bureaucratic machinery, there is only an emptiness, nothing: 
bureaucracy would be a mad machine that ‘works by itself?  [ZiZek, 1991b: 
146] 


In Looking Awry, though, Zizek argues that this ‘modernist’ reading misses 
what is vital in Kafka. Hecalls this the way that this absence of God is ‘always- 
already filled by an inert, obscene, revolting presence ...’ As Zizek expands: 
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the formula of the ‘absent God’ in Kafka does not work at all: | Kafka’s 
problem is, on the contrary, that in this universe God is foo present ... Kafka’s 
universe is a world in which God—whoup to now had held himself at an assured 
distance — has gotten too close to us. [loc. cit.] 


According to ZiZek, then, Kafka’s theoretical importance lies in how he 
fictionally uncovers what he calls ‘the imperative of enjoyment’ underlying 
the bureaucratisation of all aspects of life within the totalitarian regimes. 
Defenders of the rationalisation thesis, Zizek eff ectively wagers, are the 
dupes of the appearance of systemic neutrality and inevitability: the very 
way that its proponents would (naively) like it to be seen. They fail to see 
how these appearances both give structure to and veil (a call to) jouissance 
which, Zizek says, ‘perspires through all its [bureaucracy’s] pores’ [Zizek, 
199 1a: 237 (sic)] 

Inthe previous section, we examined how Zizek locates a certain ‘political 
economy of jouissance’ at the heart of the Nazi’s systematic elimination of 
the Jews. Yet, in The Metastases of Enjoyment and elsewhere, Zizek makes 
it clear that he believes that a comparable regimentation of transgressive 
‘surplus-enjoyment’ characterised the forms of totalitarian government in the 
former second world. It is crucial to note, Zizek says in a section on Milan 
Kundera, that: 


the very subordination to the socialist order brought abouta specific enjoyment 
... not only the enjoyment provided by an awareness that people were living in 
a universe absolved of uncertainty, since the System _ pretended to possess 

an answer to everything, but above all the enjoyment of the very stupidity 
of the system — a relish in the emptiness of the official ritual, in the wom-out 
stylistic figures of the predominant ideological discourse. (Suffice it to recall 
the extent to which some key Stalinist syntagms became part of the ironical 
figures of speech even among Western intellectuals: ‘objective responsibility’, 
etc.) [ZiZek, 1994b: 64] 


It is with this theoretical postulation of an ‘obscene’ imperative at work 
in totalitarian bureaucratisation that ZiZek introduces a reading of the later 
Freud into his account of modem power. In particular, the key notion is 
Zizek’s Lacanian conception of the superego. In Looking Awry and Enjoy 
Your Symptom!, Zizek draws on Freud’s Totem and Taboo in order to explain 
the nature of this psychical agency. [Freud, 1978: 148-53] Paradoxically, as 
Zizek notes, this text places a founding murder of the Father of the ‘primordial 
horde’ — He who had unhindered access to jouissance — at the beginning of the 
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history of civilised humanity. The aftermath of this parricide, Freud argues, was 
the ‘return’ of this Father in the new guise of a pacifying social Law binding 
on all the subjects, bereft of (and regulating access to) the living substance 
of enjoyment to which He previously had had unhindered access. [idem.: cf. 
Zizek, 1999b: 314-15; 1992: ch. 4] In these terms, Zizek’s argument in Looking 
Awry is that what Kafka’s texts stage is: 


the paradox of a Law that, according to Jacques-Alain Miller, ‘proceeds 
from the time when the Other was not yet dead, evidenced by the superego, a 
surviving remainder of that time  [ZiZek, 1991b: 150; 1999a: 315; & 1994a: 
134-5, 127] 


There are two important things about this for ZiZek’s wider position: 


The first point is metapsychological. Zizek consistently contests the 
apparently obvious association of the psychical agency of the superego 
with the symbolic Law that, as we saw in Part 1, Zizek holds to enables 
the subject’s integration into the social order. In the terms of Enjoy Your 
Symptom, Zizek contends that there are always two fathers: or, as he explains 
it, not only is the subject ‘split’ by its subjection to the Law, but this Law 
itself, as it internalised by subjects, is always split between the (pacifying 
symbolic) ego ideal and the superego. (Zizek, 1992: chs 4~5] ‘Superego 
emerges where the Law — the public Law articulated in public discourse — 
fails’, Zizek says. (Zizek, 1994a: 54] In Looking Awry, he expands that, 
if Freud said in The Ego and the Id that ‘the superego knew more than 
the ego about the unconscious id’ [Freud, 1952: 699], this is because his 
correct intimation was that the superego itself represents an unconscious 
foreign body which the subject chances upon in its veryheart, [and] 
which prevents the subject from achieving identity with itself’ In terms 
of what was established in Part 1, the superego for ZiZek embodies an 
‘uncanny short-circuit’ between the maternal Thing that is repressed by the 
prohibition of incest, and this Law itself. [Zizek, 1991a: 240; 1991b: 152 
ff.; 1994a: 54 ff.; Rutherford, 2000: ch. 3] 
The second point concems the theoretical location of ZiZek’s understanding 
of modemisation. ZiZek shares with Nietzsche, Weber, and (more recently) 
Foucault the conviction that modem ‘progress’ has a darker underside. 
In contrast to Foucault, however, Zizek argues that, in confronting this 
‘underside’, one must give an account of the psychology of political subjects. 
Zizek’s contention is that the modem intersection of power and knowledge 
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crucial to totalitarian authority (identified by Foucault) is only explicable 
by way of an elaboration of the Freudian category of the superego, and the 
way that bureaucratic imperatives at once mirror and reproduce its perverted 
intrapsychic logics. [Zizek, 1989: 40; 1991a: 236; 1997: 11] 


Forced Freedom: ‘You Must, Because You Can!’ 


In the final chapter of For They Know Not What They Do, Zizek articulates a 
series of oppositions that emphasise pertinently what is the perverse uniqueness 
of the totalitarian type of authority: 


Under ‘authoritarian’ or premodem rule, if one says ‘I obey the King because 
he is wise and just’, one already commits a crime of lese-majesté (as we saw 
in Part 1). By contrast, Zizek stresses that under ‘totalitarian’ conditions, 
the Leader demands submission on grounds of his ‘effective’ qualities (his 
wisdom, courage, and so on). [ZiZek, 1991a: 235-6; cf. 2000b: 35] 
Under ‘traditional’ structures of authority, the superegoic ‘supplement’ 
to the ‘humane’ symbolic Law remains clandestine (the ‘code red’.of A 
Few Good Men, the latent homophobia of army discourse, the excessive 
‘disciplining’ of younger students by ‘prefects’ in English public schools, 
etc.). By contrast, under ‘totalitarianism’, in ZiZek’s words: 


the superego takes over the public space, and so-called ‘warm humanity’ 
appears as the private feature (e.g.: the Leader’s love of his family, culture, 
etc.) of people to whom the necessity of history imposes the accomplishment 
of obscene horrors... [ZiZek, 1994a: 81-2] 


The universe of traditional power is one wherein authority is importantly 
maintained in pre-reflexive structures of belief (as we saw in Part 1). Yet 
Zizek contends that the totalitarian universe is in no way one of repressed 
secrets. Citing George Orwell’s 1984, he instead holds that its logic is 
typically much closer to that of the psychotic split. Under totalitarianism, 
subjects consciously manipulate the truth for the sake of the Cause, and 
yet (conwa Adorno et al.) still believe in the results of their manipulation. 
Zizek cites in this connection Hitler’s cynical awareness in Mein Kampf 
of the stupidity of the masses: an ‘awareness’ which of course in no way 
prevented him from fully believing in the propaganda that Nazism fed to 
the German people (the Jewish plot, etc.). [Zizek, 1991a: 243-5] 
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Yet arguably the key feature that enables us to comprehend Zizek’s 
theorisation of ‘totalitarianism’ is his fascinating notion of a ‘forced choice’ 
that totalitarian regimes present to their subjects. [Zizek, 1997a: 27 ff.] We 
noted in the section ‘Enjoyment as a Political Factor’ above how Zizek lays 
stress in The Plague of Fantasies on how Nazi subjects were invariably offered 
a choice before prosecuting the holocaust. For Zizek, it was a vital feature 
of how Nazism qua totalitarianism worked that the individuals who ‘weren’t 
up to’ the work of genocide were not officially punished. [loc. cit.: 57] His 
position concerning this semblance of liberty is subtle, however. In so far as 
subjects were only ever asked to participate, ZiZek says: 


this choice was in a way even worse than open coercion; not only were the 
subjects forced to participate in repulsive obscene acts of violence, they even 
had to pretend they were doing it freely and willingly _[loc. cit.] 


What this quote makes clear, first of all, is that Zizek thinks that it is naZve 
to conceive totalitarianism as wholly an oppressive type of political authority, 
which (as Foucault might have said) only said ‘no!’. ZiZek’s suggestion is that 
totalitarianism in no way abolished the responsibility’ of those whom it 
interpellated. [loc. cit., 57-8 (my italics); ZiZek, 1994a: 67-8; 73 ff.] In The 
Sublime Object of Ideology, indeed, Zizek contends that totalitarianism is not 
an instance of authority that has all of the answers. It is one that succeeds in 
permanently maintaining its subjects in question: always reserving to itself the 
right to call upon them to justify their every action, as if these were the products 
of un-coerced choices, and they could have chosen otherwise. [Zizek, 1989: 
ch. 5; Daly, 1999: 86] Hence in For They Know Not What They Do Zikek talks 
of totalitarian government as characterised by a ‘malevolent neutrality’: 


Victor Havel’s pathetic motto ‘the power of the powerless’ suits [it] perfectly 
in its most obscene dimension __ the superego shares with freedom its non- 
intrusive character; in itself, it is completely powerless, it is activated only in 
so far as the subject addresses it. [Zizek, 199 1a: 241, 237] 


And it is only in conjunction with this semblance of subjective choice, I 
want to contend, that Zizek assigns importance to the knowledge totalitarian 
apparatuses claim to possess about the ‘objective’ best interests of their 
subjects. Zizek’s position is that, structurally, the biologistic discourse that 
informed Nazi ideology had the same function as ‘dialectical materialism’ 
had in the Marxist-Leninisms of the former Eatern bloc. What is decisive is 
that such aclaim to ‘objective’ knowledge served to legitimate the totalitarian 
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leaders’ claim that, by serving their regime, the subjects ‘ stricto sensu get 
only what they want’ [Zizek, 1991a: 241]ZizZek concisely puts his position in 
a note he appends to The Fragile Absolute. ‘To put it in somewhat simplified 
terms’, he says: 


the elementary authoritarian ‘wisdom’ is that man is a weak, corrupted being 
who needs a strong Master to control his dangerous antisocial impulses; this 
is why the traditional authoritarian Master tells us: “No matter what you think 
deep within yourself, no matter how difficult and against your nature you find 
it, obey [my orders], repress and renounce your inner urges!’; the fotalitarian 
message in contrast is: ‘J know better than you yourself what you really want (viz. 
to enjoy], whatis in your best interests, so what I order you to do is what you, 
deep within yourself, really unknowingly desire, even if you seem superficially 
opposed to it! (Zizek, 2000b: 134] 


It is not that Zizek wants to deny that the totalitarianisms were regimes deeply 
inimical to human liberty. It is just that (and once more in line with Foucault) 
he thinks that the workings of these modem regimes were much more subtle 
and pernicious than a simplistic liberal reading of them might suppose. In 
The Fragile Absolute, Zizek hence stresses how the ‘You may! of totalitarian 
discourse was paid for by an extremely vicious ‘submission to the master’ 
[Zizek, 2000b: 173] As he specifies in The Ticklish Subject: 


the totalitarian Leader is the agency that suspends (moral) punishment -— that 
is to say, his secret injunction is You may!: the prohibitions that seem to regulate 
social life and guarantee a minimum of decency are ultimately worthless, just 
a device to keep the common people at bay, while you are allowed to kill, rape 
and plunder the Enemy, let yourself go and excessively enjoy insofar as you 
follow Me (Zizek, 1999a: 391 (my italics)] 


The nature of this submission is at once ‘psychical’ and ‘external’, with 
the necessary qualifiers Zizek’s Lacanianism introduces about this distinction. 
[see Chapter 1, Part2] ‘Externally’, the semblance of freedom involved in the 
totalitarian ‘forced choice’ conceals the omniscient threat of open coercion, 
possibilised by the regimes’ systematic suspension of civil rights, and their 
constant surveillance of subjects’ conduct. More subtly, the submission of 
totalitarian subjects to the interpellating regime is internal to subjectivity in 
the form of an omniscient guilt that haunts their every move. This guilt hails 
from how, in so far as the totalitarian authority presents itself as only serving 
subjects’ ‘objective’ interests, their failure to achieve its demands can only be 
experienced as a failure towards or of themselves (unless, as we will examine in 
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Chapter 4, the guilt is allayed by scape-goating). This is even the most insidious 
consequence of the interrogative stance that ZiZek sees as characteristic of 
totalitarian authorities. It is also by itself extremely politically efficacious, of 
course, in that it allows the State to shift responsibility for all systemic failures 
onto the subjects, as their failure to actualise their own historical mission. 
[Daly, 1999: 86] One thinks here of Hitler’s final writings, in which he consigns 
Germany and its people to oblivion, as having not proved themselves worthy 
of their role as the master race. The ceaseless purging of the Stalinist years 
in Soviet Russia, however, also attests to the ideological conviction that any 
shortcomings of the system could only be the result of the wilful treachery of 
elements within the population, for which they would need (‘objectively’) to 
be held accountable. 

Because of the intemal and extemal force of totalitarian interpellation on 
subjects, in The Metastases of Enjoyment Zizek argues that the ‘universe’ 
characteristic of totalitarian ideology is one that has operationalised a proto- 
psychotic ‘distortion’ of the Greimasian semiotic square. As Greimas postulated 
it, this ‘square’ has the four poles of necessity, possibility, impossibility and 
contingency, as in Figure 2.1. 

Yet, such is the force of ‘totalitarianism’s’ political terror, Zizek suggests, 
that it effectively collapses this ‘square’ for subjects. His argument is that 
totalitarian subjectivity is trapped in a world wherein there is ‘officially’ 
only ‘necessity’ and ‘impossibility’, with the modalities of ‘possibility’ and 
‘contingency’ debarred, as in Figure 2.2. [Zizek, 1994a: 66] 

Firstly, Zizek argues, totalitarian power completely eradicates ‘contingency’, 
collapsing it into ‘necessity’ Given the importance he assigns to contingency 
in his theorisation of the subject (as we will remark in Part 4 of Chapter 4), 
this is a telling point. Totalitarian ideology, by reference again to its ‘objective’ 
knowledge, Zizek notes, presents: 


[a] contingent decision of the leadership _as an expression of historical 
necessity, which is why every form of resistance to such a decision — although 
formally possible is actually impossible  [Zikek, 1994a: 66] 


Secondly, as this quote indicates. Zizek maintains that all the possibilities that 
the regime apparently allows its subjects in their ‘forced choices’ are actually 
debarred. As he explains: 


This tendency can be illustrated through numerous examples __ Elections are 
formally free, everybody can vote either for or against; yet everyone knows how 
he must actually vote — that is to say, he knows he is prohibited from voting 
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Possibility <—_——_—_—_—_——_—_—-» Impossibility 


Necessity Contingency 


Figure 2.1. The Greimasian semiotic square 


Possibility —— Impossibility 


Necessity ——— Contingency 


Figure 2.2. The reduced Greimasian ‘square’ under totalitarianism 


against. Officially criticism is not only allowed but invited, yet everyone knows 
that only ‘constructive’ — that is to say, no — criticism is actually tolerated. 
(Zizek, 1994a: 65] 


Let me then further place ZiZek’s theorisation of totalitarianism in terms 
of the wider exegetical argument being developed here. Firstly, as should 
be evident, I centrally situate ZiZek’s account of totalitarianism vis-a-vis his 
second transposition from the Marxist notion that ideologies are discourses 
which produce false consciousness in subjects. This transposition argues that, 
at least in modernity, what is politically salient is the ideological organisation 
of regimes of transgressive enjoyment. Secondly, I am arguing that ZiZek’s 
account of ideology generally, and his applications ofit to particular historico- 
political phenomena, need to be situated in terms of ZiZek’s (Lacanian) account 
of the universal relation holding between law, meaning, and the maternal body 
[das Ding]. Totalitarianism, for Zizek, is a ‘post-Oedipal’ mode of authority 
wherein the Oedipal law separating the speaking subject from the substance 
of jouissance has importantly been superseded. In it, subjects are interpellated 
into a perverse identification of the agency of the law with the Thing Itself. 

In line with these two moves, Zizek claims that the structure of fetishistic 
disavowal evidenced by totalitarianisms’ subjects differs from that of classical 
subjects. The totalitarian subject is not one whose bearing can be summed thus: 
‘I know that the leader is a person like us, but still Ibelieve in him’. InFor They 
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Know Not What They Do, Zizek details that this is because the ‘sublime object 
of ideology’ in question here has shifted its location. In traditional authority, 
as we saw in Part 1, it is the King’s body that is sublime, by virtue (ZiZek 
dixit) of the fact that people recognise that he is the King. In totalitarianism, 
however, the ‘leader’ claims to be able to give reasons why he ought to lead. 
His authority is not ‘auto-referential’ It is legitimated in and by the terms of 
one or other meta-linguistic discourse that claims to render the Truth of the 
subjects. If you like, these ‘true discourses’ (or in ZiZek’s Lacanian mathemes 
‘S2’) is the ultimate authority in this political modality. 

The totalitarian ‘leader’, Zizek thus claims, is not a subject (like the pre- 
modem King) who is — precisely — sovereign. As he argues, the ‘leader’ is 
one who objectifies himself in service to the Other of the totalitarian ‘true 
discourse’ This is why he says that there is something saliently sadistic about 
the totalitarian structuration of the social bond. The ‘leader’ is an agent who, 
like the eternal schoolteacher, justifies his excessive demands on the subjects 
by effectively saying: ‘what could I, a mere individual, do? I don’t like it 
either, butI am only doing myduty ’ Totalitarian subjects are for this reason 
absolutely not subjects who are deplorably cut off from the sublime object 
that would render their Truth, ZiZek contends. In so far as they subscribe to 
the true discourse legitimising the system and act accordingly, they themselves 
are ‘made of a special stuff’, as ZiZek quotes Stalin’s ‘Vow of the Bolshevik 
Party to its Leader Lenin’ [Zizek, 1991a: 257] The je sais bien, mais quand 
méme here is thus: 


Iknow very well that we are people like everyone else, but nevertheless I believe 
that, so long as we follow the leader, we are members of a sublime collective 
body (the people, the Volk ...). 


Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism? 


Before I analyse Zizek’s reading of capitalist interpellation, though, I want 
to register a hesitation that I will broach again in Chapter 5. It concems the 
fact that, in both Contingency, Hegemony, Universality and Did Anyone Say 
Totalitarianism?, Zizek has registered a strong hesitation about the term 
‘totalitarianism’ that he deploys as a term of art in earlier works. ZiZek’s 
concem is how the term has come to increasingly function in the West as the 
ultimate ‘bogey’ invoked by liberals and neo-conservatives alike to oppose any 
radical social reform of the type that ZiZek is committed to. A related theoretical 
problem is that the theorist who uses this term risks failing to recognise and 
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credit the difference between the fascistic regimes of the right and the socialist 
states, as well as between their ideological projects which of course gave body 
to apparently opposed aims. For a theorist with ZiZek’s nominal commitment 
to a regeneration of some kind of radical Leftist political project, this second 
problem is especially important. 

In Plague of Fantasies, at least, Zizek has proffered a twofold differentiation 
of these regimes. Firstly, at the level of a normative evaluation, Zizek 
distinguishes the Nazi gleischaltung after 1933 fromthe Bolshevik revolution. 
Furthermore, opposing Heidegger, Schmidt, Junger and co., he assigns to 
the /atter the priority. In a latter-day version of the old Frankfurt School 
position, Zizek maintains that Fascism was ‘a continuation of capitalism by 
other means’ Invoking Badiou, he calls it: a pseudo-event, a lie in the 
guise of authenticity’, striving to conceal through incessant mobilisation and 
mililtarisation how nothing had profoundly changed. [Zizek, 1997a: 59] By 
contrast, he audaciously claims that the very extremity of the Stalinist regime 
—the fact that under it, as against the Fascist states, no one could feel lastingly 
safe from the State — bears witness to its profoundly authentic revolutionary 
origins. To quote: 


The violence inflicted by the Communist Power on its own members bears 
witness to the radical self-contradiction of the regime, to the inherent tension 
between its Communist project and the desatre of its realisation; to the fact 
that at the origins of the regime there was an ‘authentic’ revolutionary project 
— incessant purges were necessary not only to erase the traces of the regimes 
own origins, but also as a kind of ‘return of the repressed [or] an ‘imp of 
perversity which compelled the post-revolutionary new order to (re)inscribe its 
betrayal of the Revolution within itself (Zizek, 1997a: 59, 60 (my italics)] 


Secondly, in this text Zizek claims that the manifold similarities account 
such as his own locate between the totalitarianisms of Left and Right: ‘... inno 
way entail [sic] that Nazism mobilises jouissance in the same way as Stalinism 
—that is, according to someuniversal “totalitarian” mechanism.’ [Zizek, 1997a: 
58] What is at stake here, ZiZek says, can be illustrated by calling to mind a 
‘tiny but significant detail’ of public life under the different systems. When a 
fascist leader finishes an oration, Zizek notes, everyone else cheers. We think 
here of the footage of Hitler’s speeches, which are invariably followed by an 
[unJorchestrated period of applause, during which Hitler acknowledges the 
laudits. In contrast to this, however, when a Stalinist leader gives a speech, he 
stands up himself and starts to applaud. As Zizek explains: 
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This change signals a fundamentally different discursive position: the Stalinist 
leader is also compelled to applaud, since the true addressee of the people’s 
applause is not himself, but the Big Other whose humble object-servant he is 

In so far as — according to Lacan — the position of object-instrument of the 
Big Other’s jouissance is what characterises the pervert’s economy, one can 
also say that the difference is the one between the Fascist paranoiac and the 
Stalinist pervert —_[loc. cit.] 


If Stalinism most purely figures a perverse and ultimately sadistic subject 
position, that is, Zizek argues in The Plague of Fantasies that the Fascist 
‘discourse’ is structured in a paranoid manner. 

My full critique of Zizek’s project of bringing Lacanian metapsychology 
to political philosophy will be undertaken in Chapters 5 and 6. At this point, 
it Is apposite to raise several hesitations. I speak not only of the unfortunate 
isolation and brevity of Zizek’s differentiation of fascism from ‘Stalinism’ in 
the text of The Plague of Fantasies. As Rubens and Elliot comment of Zizek’s 
‘empirical’ commentaries generally, taken by themselves, Zizek’s theorisations 
arguably remain excessively metaphysical. [Rubens, 1995/96, 31-2; Elliot, 
1992: 191] Firstly, Zizek nowhere specifies whether he is proffering his 
prognostications as a would-be ‘general theory’ of the totalitarian systems in 
their similarities and differences, or one which is solely a critique of ideology 
which could in principle be supplemented by analyses from other disciplines. 
Secondly, whatever the proposed scope of Zizek’s theory of ‘totalitarianism’, 
it is clear that they do bracket several factors that seem equally important 
for any theory of ‘totalitarianism’ His analyses focus exclusively on the 
interpellation of subjects, and the discursive-semantic logics of the ideologies 
of fascism and Stalinism. As will be discussed in Chapter 5, and as Laclau 
in particular has criticised, Zizek nowhere engages directly with questions of 
economic organisation. For these reasons, it becomes questionable whether, 
to quote Rubens: 


rather than being able to theorise particular ideological position ..., Zizek 
merely applies a prefabricated formula to the particular ideological formation(s] 
as [they] present itself, and [whether] as Elliot observes, ‘The whole model is 
a good deal too cohesive. [Rubens, 1995/96: 32} 
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3 Liberalism and its Discontents 


Enjoy! 
Trademark of Coco-Cola Corporation 


Zizek Contra Risk Theory 


I want now to begin systematically examining ZiZek’s analyses on Western 
liberal-capitalism. My examination will be premised on the heuristic idea that 
two descriptive analyses of late-capitalist Western ‘liberalism’ can be isolated 
in ZizZek’s works. The first is predominantly a cultural analysis. It concems 
the impact of the emerging new societal logic on the fundamental status of 
subjectivity’ [ZiZek, 1999a: 341] The second type of analysis is the one that 
has become predominant in ZiZek’s works since 1999. It represents an openly 
Lacano-Marxian theorisation of the specifically capitalist moment to today’s 
Western liberalism. In this chapter, we will remain concemed solely with the 
first type of analysis pre-eminent in ZiZek’s earlier work. ZizZek’s analysis of 
capitalism qua political economic organisation is examined in Chapter 5. 

In the final chapter of The Ticklish Subject, Zizek sets his analysis of socio- 
political reproduction in the first world against the theory of today’s society 
as a ‘risk society’ propounded by Beck and Giddens. [Beck, 1992: Giddens, 
Beck and Lash, 1992] These theorists argue that the fundamental experience 
of the contemporary world is of an all-pervasive ‘reflexivisation’ of life. Risk 
theory focuses on how whole areas of social, political and economic concern 
previously insulated from public debate and its attendant uncertainties are 
ceaselessly being opened up for our reflexive consideration and contestation. 
This tendency issues, it is argued, from the widespread loss of belief in both 
all traditional forms of ideology, and also in what Lyotard called the modernist 
‘metanarratives’ of Marxism and enlightenment liberalism. [Zizek, 1999a: 
342; Lyotard, x—xiii] The risk theorists contend that, in the absence of the 
pre-given semantic and normative coordinates these meta-narratives provided, 
contemporary subjects and institutions increasingly confront an irremovable 
double bind. Due to changed technologies and sociopolitical conditions, we 
are more and more confronted with the unavoidable need to make decisions 
about issues that increasingly affect the lives of larger and larger numbers 
human beings (what should be done about ozone? Global warming? Third 
World debt?, etc.) Equally, however, at precisely this historical juncture we 
are bound to acknowledge our inability to find any indisputable ground that 
could orient these decisions. [Zizek, 1999a: 337] 
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isolated individual, in the phase of the ‘organisation man’, the changed ego 
ideal embodied a greater socially sanctioned emphasis on loyalty, obedience, 
and the need to belong in social groups and organisations. 

With the second transition Zizek isolates in the troubled history of modern 
Western subjectivity, by contrast, he argues that the ego ideal ceased altogether 
to be the pre-eminent locus of ideological identification. What has replaced it 
is what he terms, after American sociologist Christopher Lasch, the maternal 
superego. (Zizek, 1991b: 103] ZizZek’s contention is premised on the observation 
that the ‘mystique of the institution’ has been more or less totally superseded in 
the contemporary consumerist West. As in the totalitarianism states, authority 
that is based on ‘the performative power of symbolic ritual’ alone is in disrepute 
in the later capitalist West. [ZiZek, 1999a: 322 ff.] Subjects are much too savvy 
for that. (See Chapter 1, Part 2) Yet ZiZek specifies that Western ideological 
cynicism is grounded in a different structure of interpellation than the cynicism 
of former second world subjects. In line with Lacan’s definition of the cynie as 
someone who believes only in enjoyment, Zizek contends thatthe contemporary 
subject is one who only believes in ‘money, power, influence’ [Zizek, 1991a: 
252] Subjects increasingly experience their ‘careers’ not as callings, but as 
strategically conducted games carried out in the tellingly-called ‘playing field’ 
of the social ‘arena’ [ZiZek, 1991b: 102; 2000a: 105] Today’s ‘pathological 
narcissist’, Zizek details,  take[s] partin the social game externally, without 
“internal identification”’ His pliant conformity is there only the better to 
‘deceive the other, to exploit his naiveté and credulity’ [Zizek, 1991a: 251] 

As Zizek admits, this type of position is hardly new in social psychology, 
or — I would add — conservative sociology. [ZizZek, 1991a: 103] ZizZek’s 
original contribution to the problem of how to understand the predominant 
contemporary mode of Western subjectivity is his imputation that what the cool 
veneer of contemporary cynicism finally embodies is a fetishistic disavowal 
of the subject’s deeper libidinal commitments. (Zizek’s Lacanian argument 
here is then that s/he projects these convictions onto those others whom s/he 
works to dupe). The formula for contemporary Western subjectivity, according 
to Zizek’s position, is something like the following: 


I know well that symbolic conventions are empty, yet I continue to follow the 
social expectations [as the only means to attain to money, power, Sex (etc.) = 
because I believe through the duped other(s)]. 


So Zizek’s position is that we should definitely not be taken in by the 
contemporary subject’s conscious sense of himself as something of ‘an outlaw 
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staying clear of binding commitment’ [ZiZek, 1991b: 103, 102] Perhaps 
more than ever, ZiZek argues, today’s subjectivity is radically conformist. 
Zizek’s argument is just that, given changes in the cultural logic of capitalism, 
... insteadof the symbolic Law, we have a multitude of rules to follow’. [Zizek, 
1991b: 102] What Zizek is referring to are the multitude of ‘ imaginary 
ideals (of social success, of bodily fitness ...)’ with which the multimedia, and 
in particular advertising discourse, solicit us. [ZiZek, 1999a: 368] In Looking 
Awry, Zizek expands his position in the following crucial passage: 


(w)hat usually goes unnoticed [by social psychology] is that this 
disintegration of the ego-ideal entails the installation of a ‘maternal’ superego 
that does not prohibit enjoyment but, on the contrary, imposes it and punishes 
‘social failure’ in a far more cruel and severe way, through an unbearable and 
self-destructive anxiety. All the babble about the decline of ‘paternal authority’ 

-.¢ merely conceals the resurgence of this incomparably more oppressive agency. 
Today’s ‘permissive’ society is certainly not less ‘repressive’ than the epoch of 
the ‘organisation man’, that obsessive servant of the bureaucratic institution: the 
sole difference lies that in the fact that in a ‘society that demands submission to 
tules of social intercourse but refuses to ground these rules in a code of moral 
conduct’ [Lasch] __ the social demand assumes the form of a harsh, punitive 
superego... [ZiZek, 1991b: 103] 


In The Ticklish Subject, in line with his basic Pascalian-Althusserian premise 
that ideology is always embodied in material institutions and practices, Zizek 
ties the emergence of this ‘maternal’ consumerist superego to a series of 
institutional changes in later capitalism. To articulate his point, ZiZek draws 
on Hegel’s distinction in The Philosophy of Right between family, civil society 
and the state. ZiZek remarks that Hegel’s typology set out a distinction between 
the ‘private sphere’ of the family, immune to the pressures and modes of 
interaction proper to civil and political society, and these ‘public spheres’ of 
wider, reflexive human interaction. [Marcuse, 1955: 184 ff., 204] Zizek’s point 
is that, in today’s changed world, this Hegelian distinction is vanishing. Onthe 
one hand, a series of processes are in motion in which children are increasingly 
being accorded the same freedoms as their elders at increasingly young ages: 
‘in divorce, they are allowed to influence the decision on which of the two 
parents they will live with ..., etc.’; children can now sue their parents in the 
world. These changes, ZiZek notes, render parenthood ‘no longer a natural- 
substantial notion, but always-already politicised’ [Zizek, 1999a: 343] 

In typical dialectical fashion, however, ZiZek’s emphasis is on how this 
‘liberalisation’ involves a series of less-remarked, ‘obverse’ tendencies. 
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As I will examine in Chapter 5, ZiZek contends that Beck and Giddens 
overlook how neoclassical economics has remained hegemonic despite all 
of the much-touted ‘decentralisation’ of knowledge in the twentieth century. 
[Frank, 2000: ch. 1] Zizek’s second criticism of ‘risk theory’ in The Ticklish 
Subject, however, concerns what I have called his second transposition from 
the Marxist critique of ideology (viz. that at least in later modernity meaningful 
ideological doctrines are less important politically than jouissance). It also 
aligns with the position he had earlier argued for in For They Know Not What 
They Do. Zizek contends that Beck et al. also fail to credit that: 


What the advent of the ‘risk’ society affects is not simply Tradition or some 
other reliable symbolic frame of reference, but the symbolic institution itself in 
the much more fundamental sense of the functioning of the symbolic order... 
The problem with theorists of the risk society is thus that they underestimate the 
radical character of this change _ they leave intact the subject’s fundamental 
mode of subjectivity; their subject remains the modem subject, able to reason 
and reflect and select his/her set of norms, and so on [ZiZek, 1999a: 342 
(my italics)] 


Zizek’s contention is that the social conditions of the contemporary world 
demand nothing less than a radical rethinking of the discursive constitution of 
subjectivity as such. In particular, as with his position on the totalitarianisms, 
Zizek argues that what risk theory fails to register, and what it falls to a 
psychoanalytically based analysis fo register, is the changed situation of 
contemporary subjectivity vis-a-vis the ‘Real of jouissance’ Lacanian 
psychoanalysis is a privileged tool for examining the contemporary West, 
Zizek believes, because it alone allows us to broach: 


the momentous question of the disavowed ‘passionate attachments’ which 
support the new reflexive freedom of the subject delivered from the constraints 
of Nature and/or Tradition 


Zizek’s contention, to anticipate, is that — as he puts it with typical polemical 
panache — these attachments‘ spoil the game ofthe post-modem subject free 
to choose and reshape his identity’ [Zizek, 1999a: 344, 345] Let us examine 
how this is so. 


The ‘Maternal Superego’ of Consumerism 


I will approach ZiZek’s answer to the ‘momentous question’ of the passionate 
attachments that today bind subjects to the later capitalist social order through 
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examining what is arguably the closest thing to a systematic genealogy 
of subjective types in his work. This genealogy appears in Chapter 5 of 
Looking Awry. It is carried out by way of an extended reference to Hitchcock, 
obligatory in Zizek’s works of the early 1990s. Zizek argues that there are 
three important stages in Hitchcock’s film making career. First, there is the 
early period, characterised by films about leading couples brought together by 
enduring some ordeal (The 39 Steps, The Secret Agent, etc.). Second comes the 
period of Hitchcock’s Selznick movies, characterised by films that dramatise 
a lead female divided between a villain and ‘a somewhat insipid “good guy”’ 
([e.g.] Sabotage, Notorious, Foreign Correspondent). The films of Hitchcock’s 
late phase, thirdly, focus on single male protagonists andthe difficulties these 
subjects have in successfully negotiating a normal social and sexual identity 
(The Birds, Psycho ...). 

What interests us here is that Zizek’s argument in Looking Awry is that 
Hitchcock’s evolution through these three phases can be read as mirroring 
the troubled evolution of subjectivity in twentieth-century liberal capitalism. 
[ZiZek, 1991b: 101-2] He writes: 


we are tempted to venture a somewhat quick ‘sociological’ [thesis] by 
invoking the three successive forms of the libidinal structure of the subject in 
capitalist society during the past century: [first] the ‘autonomous’ individual 
of the Protestant ethic; (second, the] heteronomous ‘organisation man’, and 
(third] the type gaining predominance today, the ‘pathological narcissist’ 
(Zizek, 1991b: 102] 


According to ZiZek’s position, two decisive transitions took place in how 
Western subjectivity was constituted in the last century. The first transition 
was the supersession of the Protestant subject by what he calls the secularised 
‘organisation’ man. Importantly, Zizek stresses that this change ‘leftintact the 
underlying frame of the ego ideal’. As I commented in Part 2 above, the ‘ego 
ideal’ is to be strictly distinguished in ZiZek’s work from how he conceives 
the superego in all of its forms. [ZiZek, 1991b: 102] As ZiZek has elaborated 
at various points in his oeuvre, the ‘ego ideal’ as against the superego, is a 
structuration of social discourse that the subject identifies with, and within 
which s/he can appear in an image (or ‘ideal ego’) likeable to him/herself. 
[Zizek, 1989: ch. 3] Identification with this ‘ideal ego’, as such, demands of 
the subject the deferral of jouissance. With the supersession of the protestant 
Weberian subject, ZiZek argues in Looking Awry, only the content of the 
socially pre-eminent form of the ego ideal changed. Whereas the famous 
‘Protestant work ethic’ promoted the hard work and financial canniness of the 
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Alongside such other contemporary writers as Klein and Frank, in The Ticklish 
Subject Zizek draws our attention here to changes in corporate and management 
culture in the 1990s. Still with Hegel’s triad in mind, Zizek argues that today’s 
corporate environment instantiates‘ a progressive ‘familiarisation’ of public 
professional life’: 


Institutions [companies, corporations] which were supposed to function as an 
antidote to the family [have] start{ed] to function as surrogate families, allowing 
us somehow to prolong our family dependence and immaturity _ providing 
caring surrounds for [our] Narcissistic endeavours ...: schools —even universities 
— increasingly assume therapeutic functions; corporations provide a new family 
home, etc. [ZizZek, 1999a: 343] 


Zizek singles out Bill Gates as even the exemplar of the new type of authority, 
and the changed manner in which it interpellates subjects. [Frank, 2000: ch. 1] 
As he notes, the public’s fascination with Gates surrounds his image as ari ‘ex- 
hacker’ who ‘made it’ Gates does not fit the cast of the traditional Master, or 
even of the older ‘corporate Big Brother running a rigid bureaucratic empire, 
dwelling on the inaccessible top floor’ [ZizZek, 1999a: 347] Gates typifies 
the new generation of corporate execs hired by corporations to keep ahead of 
the latest IT developments, and to target the vastly expanded 18-30 year-old 
market for their ‘conceptual value-added’, mass-advertised products. [Frank, 
2000: 10; ch. 8; Klein, 2000: ch. 5]] To quote Thomas Frank: 


He was a homely nerd, _ not some plundering robber baron. He dressed in 
humble chinos and sweaters, not stiff suits. He built corporate ‘campuses’, not 
skyscrapers. And he was, after all, our Billionaire, our Rockefeller .../ Both Bill 
Gates and Warren Buffett had legendary appetites for hamburgers, the food of 
the common man. [Frank, 2000: 10, 12] 


For Zizek, with the Gates-ty pe figure, we once more (as with the totalitarian 
leader) encounter the apparent paradox of as authority operating in Jieu, and in 
avowed opposition to, the older ‘nay’ -saying Oedipal regime. The hostility of 
the new corporate plutocracy to Fordist management techniques and styles is 
well recognised. [esp. Frank, 2000: ch. 8; Klein, 2000: ch. 5] Yet, Zizek reads 
this apparent permissiveness as the ideological veil for a concealed superego 
imperative to jouissance operating beneath it. Gates represents less a father 
figure, Zizek comments, than a kind of little brother, but 


his very ordinariness functions as the indication of its opposite, of some 
monstrous dimension so uncanny that it can no longer be rendered public in 
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the guise of some symbolic title | — indicative of this is the way that title- 
pages, drawings on photomontages present Gates: as an ordinary guy, whose 
devious smile nonetheless implies a wholly different underlying dimension of 
monstrosity beyond representation which threatens to shatter his ordinary guy 
image .../ This, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from the Bill Gates icon: 
how the disintegration of the patriarchal symbolic authority, of the Name-of- 
the-Father, gives rise to a new figure of the Master who is simultaneously our 
conunon peer, our fellow creature, our imaginary double, and — for this very 
reason — fantasmatically endowed with another dimension of the Evil Genius. 
[ZiZek, 1999a: 347, 349] 


Spinozism as the Ideology of Later Capitalism Consumerism 


The final chapter of Tarrying With The Negative proffers a thesis on what could 
be termed the ‘fundamental discursive structure’ of consumerist subjectivity. 
Heré as elsewhere, ZiZek’s primary theoretical antagonist is Deleuze and 
Guattari’s Capitalism and Schizophrenia. In Tarrying With the Negative, Zizek 
indeed argues that Deleuze and Guattari’s famed ‘Spinozism’ in this work 
is itself an unwittingly accurate reflection of our contemporary ideological 
condition. ZiZek’s central point mirrors Kojeve’s observation in his lectures 
on Hegel that Baruch Spinoza’s system enables the latter to explain everything 
except its own position of enunciation. Zizek’s contention is that Spinoza’s 
discourse valorises a ‘subjectless’ (=) ‘objective’ attitude as a philosophical 
and ethcal ideal. As ZiZek puts it, Spinozism is above all‘ defined by the 
reduction _in terms of speech-act theory, of performative to constative ” 
[Zizek, 1993: 217, 216] This ‘reduction’, he argues, has a correlative crucial 
to his theory of consumerist ideology: namely a reduction of all deontology 
to ontology, or (as he contends) of injunction to rational knowledge. ZizZek’s 
principle explanation of what is at stake here involves a reading of Spinoza’s 
treatment of the biblical story: 


of God’s waming to Adam and Eve, ‘Don’t eat the apple from the tree of 
knowledge’: this pronouncement appears as a prohibition only to the finite mind 
unable to grasp the chain of causes which lie behind its message; injunctions 
and prohibitions are justified only where we have to deal with primitive minds 
which lack rational insight. A mind that has access to rational truth understands 
God’s announcement not as a prohibition but as an insight into the state of things: 
this apple has properties injurious to health, which is why it is not advisable to 
eat it. The contemporary version of Spinoza’s reading of Gods message would 
therefore run as follows: ‘Warning! This apple can be harmful to your health, 
since the tree was sprinkled with pesticides ... [ZiZek, 1993: 217] 
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Zizek’s argument is that the same Spinozist idea that what we experience as 
the ‘force of Law’ is simply the subjective epiphenomenon of our not having 
completed an ‘objective’ analysis of all the facts, pertains also to contemporary 
consumerism. ‘It seems as if today we live in an age of new Spinozism’, Zizek 
argues: ‘the ideology of late capitalism is, at least in some of its fundamental 
features, “Spinozist” ’ To illustrate his contention, ZiZek considers the example 
of the labelling on packaged foods that we buy each day at the supermarket. The 
invariable ‘small print’ on this labelling, of the type ‘this soup [e.g.] contains 
so much cholesterol, so many calories,somuchfat ’, Zizek argues, mirrors 
the ‘malevolent neutrality’ of the neurotic’s superego, which musters (what 
the subject takes to be) absolutely certain ‘objective’ knowledge in its constant 
commentary on the subject’s behaviour. [Zizek, 1993: 218] As Zizek puts it: 


Lacan, of course, would discern behind this replacement of direct injunction by 
the allegedly neutral information [in contemporary consumerism] the superego- 
imperative ‘enjoy!’ (Zizek, 1993: 218] 


Although he has not yet used this example, I think it is thus easy to imagine 
Zizek arguing that ‘Coca-Cola’s’ direct appropriation of this directive as a 
‘registered trademark’ importantly stages the truth of contemporary ideological 
interpellation. 

What analysis makes apparent, then, is that Zizek reads consumerist 
capitalism as turning around logics and devices profoundly parallel to those 
he isolates as central to the totalitarianisms. Firstly, Zizek stresses that — as he 
has argued concerning the totalitarian ideologies — the ceaseless bombardment 
of advertisements of ‘goods and services’ which confront liberal consumers 
hail from an Other which is not out to prohibit jowissance. The information we 
receive about our products actually hails from agencies apparently concerned 
precisely to guarantee that this goal be ours. Doubtless, the ‘liberal-permissive’ 
society does not back its implicit imperative that one ‘enjoy!’ with the threat 
of violence for non-compliance. Nevertheless, his Lacanian account of how 
consumerist ideology works by hailing subjects with a superego imperative 
to individualistically enjoy, rather than embrace symbolic ideals, is deeply 
compelling. 

The second parallel Zizek isolates between consumerism’s ‘Spinozism’ and 
the fascist and Stalinist ideological regimens is that the legitimating pivot of 
the consumerist discourse is its proponents’ deployment of knowledge. As a 
brief tour ofany shopping mall verifies, competing retailers today increasingly 
‘sell’ the virtues of their wares by reference not only to the latest developments 
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in Westem science (as with ZizZek’s Spinozist soup can). They also draw 
on the most diverse ‘new age’ and/or ‘ancient’ sources. Equally, like the 
totalitarian ‘true discourses’, the lnowledges that retailers in this way defer 
to are knowledges about what subjects deeply want, or — in language closer to 
‘New Age’ discourses — what pertains to individuals’ supposed ‘true Selves’, 
beneath the roles that ‘society’ force him/her to assume but which he/she is 
encouraged to feel to be profoundly alienating. 

Characteristically, ZiZek does not devote much energy to systematically 
situating his position on later capitalist subjectivity vis-a-vis other earlier 
theories of capitalist reproduction. Nor does he specify what he takes to be 
its scope, and how exactly it mightrelate to his more recent assertions of the 
primacy of the capitalist economy in contemporary social reproduction, which 
I will examine at the beginning of Chapter 5. What is clear is that ZiZek holds 
the later capitalist, consumerist ideology to be an example of whathe terms in 
‘The Spectre of Ideology’ ‘ideology in-and-for-itself? Indeed, his argument 
concerning the said ‘Spinozism’ of later capitalist ideology arguably represents 
something like a contemporary Lacanian refiguring of the project Baudrillard 
undertook in The System of Objects of 1968, wherein he attempted to extend the 
Marxian analysis of ‘commodity fetishism’ beyond the spheres of production 
and exchange into that of consumption. (Baudrillard, 1996: ch. 1] For the 
earlier Baudrillard as for Zizek, we recall, in later capitalism it is not just that 
the actual social relations between people are hidden behind relations between 
things bearing exchange value. [Marx, 1983: 446-7] Beyond Marx, in later 
capitalism even people’s most intimate modes of sociality and enjoyment are 
always already taken up by the circuitry of capital. Baudrillard’s position in 
The System of Objects is thatwhat we buy when we ‘consume’ an object is not 
any use-value we may or may not attribute to it. ‘In order to become object 
of consumption, the object must become sign _’, he specifies. [Baudrillard, 
1988: 22] Qua object of consumption, the object is not a tool the subject takes 
up within a given ‘lived relation’ with the world and with others. Itis consumed 
as a signifier of one or other possible species of that relation. [Baudrillard, 
1988: 22, 24] For example, when one buys deckchairs, one might be buying the 
possibility oflong summer evenings with friends, wine, and good conversation, 
or some other such image of happiness. Equally, when one consumes a Nike 
sneaker, what one is encouraged to think is that one is buying into is something 
like the essence of sport per se, rather than just a runner. And one could go 
on. [Baudrillard, 1988: 23-4; Klein, 2000: chs 1—5]> 

What ZiZek’s account of consumerist-ideological interpellation arguably 
adds to Baudrillard is a more sophisticated account of the workings of what 
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Baudrillard called the ‘freedom by default’ of contemporary consumerist 
subjectivity, or (I would also contend) what Marcuse had called in One- 
Dimensional Man ‘repressive desublimation’ [Baudrillard, 1988: 12 ff.; 
Marcuse, 1968b: ch. 3] Later capitalism literally ‘buys and sells’ us, Zizek 
agrees with Baudrillard, less on the labour market as at its retail outlets. And 
the very semblance of liberty this affords subjects is an even more effective 
fetishistic veil concealing the ever-more effective colonisation of subjects’ 
‘interior’ lives by the capitalist matrix. The hard realities of material inequality 
concealed behind the formal equality of the labour contract and lamented by 
Marx are much /ess proximate to the moment of consumption. 


Conclusion and Prospectus 


In introducing this chapter, I commented that the typology of different historical 
modes of power in ZiZek’s work can feasibly — if perhaps in an unlikely 
theoretical link — be read as resembling the ‘ideal types’ of legitimate authority 
in the work of Max Weber. Zizek is not committed to the position that any 
one historical regime has ‘purely’ exemplified any of the three modalities 
of ideological reproduction he isolates. Nevertheless he consistently makes 
explanatory reference (Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism? notwithstanding) to 
these three ‘types’ in his descriptions of political regimes, historical practices, 
and structures of political interpellation. In this chapter, I examined Zizek’s 
understanding of the functioning of the three types of historical ideological 
power that he identifies: the ‘traditional’ modality of ideological-systemic 
reproduction, the ‘totalitarian’ modality (with its fascistic and communist 
species), and that which he argues characterises later capitalism. What I 
would indeed suggest, although I cannot pursue this here, is that it might well 
be possible to fruitfully read ZiZek’s typology of ideological forms as a later 
modern, competing version of Weber’s famous differentiation of ‘traditional’, 
‘rational’ and ‘charismatic’ types of legitimate authority in Economy and 
Society. [Weber, 1968: 46-7]® 

I will complete my account of ZiZek’s social theory of later capitalism 
in Chapter 5. There I will examine and critique in detail the ‘later ZiZek’s’ 
Marxist critique of contemporary capitalism, and his attempts to generate a 
radical political critique of its structural logics and ideological presuppositions. 
Furthermore, in this chapter I will fill out in greater detail the difficulties 
that — in line with Rubens, Holmes and Daly — I will contend arise when 
Zizek attempts to bring a Lacanian theory of ideology to bear as a totalistic 
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socio-theoretical device. Before I can adequately stage my critique of Zizek, 
however, itis necessary to examine in greater detail the philosophical heritage 
and claims with which ZiZek underpins his social theory. This is what I do in 
the next two chapters. 


Notes 


The curious phenomenon of this ‘second body’, Zizek argues, explains (for example) why 
the Jacobins chose to Kill the King in 1793. What the Jacobins recognised, he suggests, was 
that the attempt to treat Louis XVI as an equal, by trying and punishing him as ‘Citizen 
Louis Capet’ etc., would have been importantly naZve and probably politically ineffective. 
The reason why was that Louis’ material body had so long been invested by French subjects 
with an ineliminably sacral status, and this status would have persisted in their eyes as long 
as its material support endured. 

2 ~ L indicated this in Chapter 1, when I preliminarily suggested a link between Zizek’s second 
transposition from Engels’ conception of ideology (shifting emphasis from meaning to 
jouissance) and his reading of Kant’s aesthetics. 

3 Conceming the paradigmatic ‘Foucaultian’ issue of sexuality, for example, Zizek in The 
Ticklish Subject cites Lacan’s important remark from The Fundamental Concepts of 
Psychoanalysis that: ‘.., any shelter in which may be established a viable, temperate relation 
of one sex to the other necessitates the intervention of that medium known as the paternal 
metaphor [the name of the Father, or symbolic law (sic)]... this is what psychoanalysis 
teaches us” [at Zizek, 1999a: 367 (my italics)] 

4 Arendt herself cannot simply be situated as a proponent of any post-Weberian style 
pessimism conceming modemity as rationalisation [cf. Isaac, 1992: 64-7; 79-80; 
87-8; 90] The obvious reference point here is The Origins of Totalitarianism, which itis 
possible to read as providing a pointedly opposed account of this phenomenon than that 
characteristic of The Dialectic of Enlightenment. For Arendtas for Zizek, there is something 
obviously irrational about this form of social organisation, which she argues is importantly 
characterised by a wilful closure to salient aspects of human reality. Nevertheless, 
interestingly, her position on Eichmann as a thoroughly ‘disenchanted’ modem public 
servant can be readily read alongside versions of civilisational pessimism. The question 
of the relation between Arendt’s earlier and later works is not something that I can pursue 
here. 

5 The link between Baudrillard’s contention in The System of Objects and Zizek’s later 
arguments conceming ‘consumerism’ is important. Both dispute that consumption is a 
nonpolitical action. For both, it is a profoundly ideological set of practices. Like Zizek, 
moreover, it is evident that Baudrillard was heavily indebted to Lacan in his earlier works, 
in his attempt to upset the predominance in both bourgeois and Marxist economic theory of 
theidea of human-being as homo economicus, a rational satisfaction-maximising chooser. 
(Baudrillard, 1988: 35 ff.] In 1968, Baudrillard indeed pitched something very like the 
contention that I think ZiZek has since elevated to the heart of an account of consumerism: 
‘The ideology of personal fulfilment, the triumphant alogicality of drives cleansed of guilt 
[deculpabilisées), is nothing other than a tremendous endeavour to materialise the superego 
... This could possibly be a definition of the specific form of contemporary alienation: in 
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the process of consumption internal conflicts or ‘deep drives’ are mobilised or alienated 
in the same way as labour power is in the process of production.’ [Baudrillard, 1988: 18] 
As this chapter has examined, ZiZek’s theorisation of power is, like Weber’s, one centrally 
concemed to understand why it is that subjects interpellated by different regimes perceive 
the source of the interpellating call to be a ‘legitimate’ or binding one. It is this interest in the 
problem of how legitimacy is established that underlies ZiZek’s recourse to psychoanalysis. 
Yet, as I have emphasised in Part 2 concerning ZiZek’s challenge to the notion that 
modemisation is reducible to a project in totalistic rationalisation, it could also be said 
that Zizek disagrees with Weber concerning the historical contingency of what the latter 
called ‘charisma’ to institutional power. In this chapter I have presented the position that 
Zizek, by drawing on Lacan, and reading him in conjunction with Kant’s third Critique, 
effectively puts the contention that each ofthe different forms of ideological authority must 
allow for and manage subjects’ relation to what Weber calledthe ‘outside’ to ‘the realm of 
everyday routine and the profane sphere’ wherein he argued that ‘charismatic’ authority 
draws its power. [Weber, 1968: 51] Clearly, in his comments on the ‘traditionalisation’ 
of charismatic authority [loc. cit: 57], Weber argued that ‘traditional’ institutions may 
tum around the manipulation of personal charisma by the hereditary leaders. However, 
what Zizek argues is that a sense of the sublimity of the persons and offices of the public 
authorities in ‘traditional’ systems is absolutely pivotal. Equally, Weber contended thatlater 
capitalism turned around the secularisation of its sacral, religious sources [Weber, 1968: 
164-5 (e.g.)], and that Western modemity ‘out court is characterised by the ‘increasingly 
logical sublimation’ of law, and the systematic bureaucratisation of public authority. [loc. 
cit, 66-77; 111-25 (e.g.)] Yet I have detailed in this chapter that both of the two modem 
‘types’ of power Zizek differentiates are characterised, on his reckoning, less by their 
‘demagifying’ rationalisation of public and civil life than by what could be termed their 
ideologically stimulated irrationalisation. The totalitarian type of authority, he contends, 
could not function unless it generated and managed a regime of obscene enjoyment in its 
subjects. Similarly, ZiZek’s argument concerning later capitalism is that it interpellates 
subjects less by calling them to depersonalised systemic mandates than by inciting them 
to ‘find their true selves’ and ‘enjoy!’, beyond the drudgery and ‘inauthentic’ masks of 
everyday intersubjectivity. 


PART II 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
GROUNDS OF ZIZEK’S 
SOCIAL THEORY 


Chapter 3 


Lack in the Other 


Introduction: The Key Problematic of the Remainder of / in ZiZek’s 
Critique of Ideology 


In Chapter 1, the coordinates of ZiZek’s theoretical intervention were set out ina 
very general way. I contended that this intervention tums around a regeneration 
of the maligned problematic of the critique of ideology. To recall, two problems 
have been raised by recent theorists conceming the category of ‘ideology’ 
The second problem, in the order I that I raised them, was the problem that 
contemporary social systems seem to be saliently post-ideological. As has now 
been exposed, Zizek’s position is that ideology primarily captures subjects at 
the level of their unconscious beliefs, and that it does this by structuring their 
access to jouissance. What has hopefully been established is how Zizek’s 
descriptive political theory is, despite its decentred presentation: 


1 a clearly consistent one, that moreover offers an account of a fact that 
many theories of the present constellation tend to overlook: namely, the 
massive preponderance of modes of subjectivity in later capitalism which 
~— on the surface appearing to be transgressive and post-ideological — are 
“nevertheless perfectly coordinate with the imperatives of later capitalist 
systemic reproduction; 

2 a position that as such represents a plausible defence of the ongoing 
relevance of the category ‘ideology’ today, as well as one which allows 
Zizek to present a provocative typology of traditional, ‘totalitarian’ and 
later capitalist modalities of power. 


Nevertheless, ZiZek’s response to the first problem I raised in Chapter 1 remains 
unanswered. This is the problem that if the category of ideology is expanded 
to the point where — to paraphrase Foucault — ‘ideology is everywhere’, its 
proponent will become unable to maintain that it names something negative and 
to be overcome, since (by his own admission) his own discourse will ‘always 
already’ have to be ideological. In the remainder of this book this problem, 
and ZiZek’s response to it, will be central. This problem is made more pressing 
when we acknowledge that, to the extent that we agree that ZiZek succeeds in 
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expanding the category of ideology to make it remain relevant in later modern 
conditions of social reproduction, it is clear that to exactly the same extent he 
problematises the issue of what could remain outside of ideology’s reach. 

To recall, this is precisely the ‘if I succeed, I fail’ problem or aporia which 
I suggested in the Introduction plagued Western Marxism. If ZiZek’s ‘return 
to Marx’ is to be taken seriously by us, and to satisfy the demands that Zizek 
himselfsets for it, I contend, it ought not only to generate a coherent expanded 
model of ideology. More importantly, it will also have to avoid the cul de sacs 
that such figures as Marcuse, Adorno and Horkheimer arguably proceeded 
into. Accordingly, as Chapters 1 and 2 involved my exposition of Zizek’s 
response to the determinate need to expand the category of ideology so as to 
maintain its descriptive relevance, so in this chapter and the next I will broach 
Zizek’s attempt to respond to the need to /imit this category, and so to occupy 
a meaningfully non-ideological position from which he can maintain a critical 
bearing upon his object. 

The attempt to do this involves an exposition of ZiZek’s underlying ontology. 
In this chapter, I will look at the framing of ZiZek’s ontology in four theoretical 
moves ‘beyond’ other pre-eminent standpoints. Each of these theoretical moves 
is carried out in fidelity to (if not directly in the name of) Lacan. In Part 1, I 
look at ZiZek’s move ‘beyond Althusser’ Here the theoretical topos is that 
of ideological interpellation and its logics. In Part 2, I look at Zizek’s move 
‘beyond phenomenology’ The argument is that his position at once mirrors 
the post-structuralist reading of inter-subjectivity proffered by the philosopher 
Emmanuel Levinas, and puts an entirely different socio-theoretical ‘spin’ upon 
it. In Part 3, I look at ZiZek’s move ‘beyond Freud’ Here in question is the 
infamous Lacanian notion of the ‘phallic signifier’ In Part 4, ZiZek’s move 
‘beyond structuralism’, which he carries out in the name not only of Lacan, 
but of a reading of Hegel, is examined. 

My central argument is that Zizek, as The Ticklish Subject especially bears 
out, thinks that he can ‘save the revolution with an ontology’, to cite Honneth’s 
Ime about the later Castoriadis’ project. [Honneth, 1986] What I will contend 
is that ZiZek proposes what is finally a species of what is called in political 
theory immanent critique. In a strictly dialectical manoeuvre, that is, ZiZek 
proposes (as Marx did before him) that the answer to how one can still speak 
from ‘outside’ of the big Other of a hegemonic ideological system comes 

from a more detailed ontology of this Other itself. More particularly, Zizek 
maintains that the Other is itself divided and/or inconsistent, and so contains 
the resources of its own critique. Although Zizek typ ically does not emphasise 
the classical political-philosophical heritage of his position, I contend that 
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what gives meaning to his repeated claim that ‘the Other does not Exist’, 
which in tum stands as pivotal for his entire project, is precisely this project 
of (re)generating the notion of an immanent socio-political critique. 


1 Interpellation: Beyond Althusser 


As I recounted in Chapter 1, Althusser suggests in ‘Ideology and Ideological 
State Apparatuses’ that ideology captures subjects through ritual practices 
which enforce what is a fundamentally symbolic ideological call. What 
Althusser calls ‘the Subject’ and Zizek calls ‘the big Other’ gua place of 
power hails the subjects, who recognise themselves in its call. No account of 
subjects’ affects is required, Althusser suggests, in order to understand why we 
tum when authority hails us, despite the fact that many of us ‘have things on 
our conscience’ [Althusser, 1994: 131] In Enjoy Your Symptom!, Zizek makes 
clear that, like Judith Butler, he disputes this last Althusserian point. Zizek 
argues that some notion of guilt, which is ‘pathological’ at least in the Kantian 
sense, is required for, and inscribed into the structure of the interpellation of 
modem subjects. He says: 


[t]herein consists the constitutive, fundamental guilt attested to by the neurotic 
symptoms which pertain to the very being of what we call ‘the modern man’: 
the fact that, ultimately, there isno agency in the eyes of which he canbe guilty 
weighs upon him as a redoubled guilt. The death of God [gua big Other] 
makes his guilt absolute. [ZiZek, 1992: 167] 


Wehavealready recounted some of the theoretical scaffolding that supports 
this remark, in our discussion of the superego in the last chapter. The subjective 
introjection of this type of guilt-producing agency, we saw, is for Zizek one 
which emerges ‘where the word failed’ Superego insists, ZiZek says, in 
the place where the symbolic ego ideal of a given social name and mandate 
was. As we saw, this is vital to ZiZek’s theory of modem power, because he 
holds that the superego — in one or other guise — has become the pre-eminent 
psychical locus of the inscription of ideology. Modemity, ZiZek repeats, is that 
‘enlightened’ epoch wherein: ‘ the symbolic substance (the “big Other” gua 
texture of symbolic tradition) can no longer contain the subject, can no Jonger 
hold him to his symbolic mandate...’ [ZiZek, 1992: 134 (my italics)] 

What the superego corresponds to, in terms of ZiZek’s adoption of the 
Althusserian notion of ideological interpellation, is what he terms the 
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practice of ideological disidentification. ‘That is to say’, Zizek instructs us in 
Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. 


one should tum around the standard notion of ideology as providing a firm 
identification to its subjects, constraining them to their ‘social roles’: what if, on 
a different — but no less irrevocable and structurally necessary — level, ideology 
is effective precisely by constructing a space of false disidentification, of false 
distance towards the actual coordinates of those subjects’ social existence? 
[Zizek, 2000a: 103] 


To be sure, Zizek is aware that the whole point of Althusser’s Lacanian tum 
was to argue that every symbolic interpellation already puts in place a certain 
distancing of the subjects from the truth of their condition. In the terms of 
‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’, ideology misrepresents subjects’ 
relation to social reality, convincing them that (e.g.) they are not just wage 
labourers, but Americans, good citizens, etc., as in Figure 3.1 


Ideological representation of 
subject’s relation to capital 
(‘I am an American’, etc.) 


Ideologically PO 
interpellated ee reality 


subject 


Real relation of subject 
to capitalist order (wage 
labourer, etc.) 


Figure 3.1 Althusser’s account of ideology 


Because of this, as Judith Butler has pointed out (in an account with which 
Zizek agrees), Althusser’s account of ideological interpellation can neatly be read 
alongside Hegel’s famous account of the relations between master and slave in 
The Phenomenology of Spirit. [Butler, 1997: 43 ff.] As Butler reads Hegel, the 
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master needs the slave to be his body for him. But the condition of the slave’s 
compliance is precisely that the slave does not think that s/he is being the body 
of the master, but a minimally independent subject. (Hegel, 1977: 111-19] 

Toquip, itcould be said that ZiZek’s account of ideological disidentification 
is the same as Althusser’s, only more so. For Zizek, we need to seethat ideology 
not only shields us from grim reality in ideological-symbolic illusions. We 
need also to register how ideology is always self-distancing, enabling subjects 
a(sense of) distance from the very symbolic illusions that its explicit idealistic 
surface articulates. Because of this, I would say that ZiZek’s post-Althusserian 
position on ideological interpellation, in contrast to Althusser’s, looks like 
this (Figure 3.2): 


IDEOLOGY, in discourses and rituals 
Ideological representation of relation 


i 


Enjoying/guilty ye Ideologically placed subject -———— Social réality 


subject (ego ideal) 


(superego) disidentification 
Actual relation 


between subject and 
reality 


ay 


Figure 3.2 ZLizek’s ideological account of ideological interpellation 


As this figure shows, there are two interdependent additions to Althusser’s 
model. First, the interpellated subject is split in ZiZek, between someone who 
has taken on (or not [?]) a given ideological ego ideal, and what I have termed 
the ‘guilty/enjoying’ subject. The second key thing is that ideology here not 
only has the role of structuring people’s symbolic ego ideals. For Zizek, it also 
captures the subject at the level of superego, through structuring the subject’s 
access to jouissance (apparently) transgressive enjoyment. 

Zizek’s model of interpellation fits (e.g.) with ZiZek’s notion of ‘cynical 
subjectivity’ As we have seen, this is precisely a subject split between the 
level of its conscious self-assessments, and its deeper libidinal attachments. 
Zizek’s post-Althusserian account of interpellation, I would thus suggest, is 
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the articulation in a different theoretical field of what he is committed to both 
in his account of later modern cynicism (see Chapter 1), and in his broader 
social theory of modern ideological regimes (see Chapter 2). In the expository 
terms I set up in Chapter 1, this theory of interpellation also brings together 
his first and second transpositions in the critique of ideology. 

Two further things need to be stressed about ZizZek’s move ‘beyond 
Althusser’ 


The first thing is that Zizek is committed to the position that its structure 
is one that can be applied not only to the divergent forms of modern 
subjectivity. In Plague of Fantasies, for example, he makes the unqualified 
‘ahistorical’ remark that: “not all is ideology; beneath the ideological 
mask, I am also a human person” is the form of ideology, of its “practical 
efficacy”’ [ZiZek, 1997a: 21] Although this is a position that Zizek leaves 
it largely to us to assemble, it is as if modernity represents for him that age 
wherein this universal phenomena of ideological ‘disidentification’ has 
simply become more readily visible and ‘for-itself’ (cf. Zizek, 1992: 186] 
We are a long way from Bell’s ‘end of ideology’ 

The second point concerns the ontology that underlies Zizek’s theory of 
‘ideological disidentification‘ Zizek’s position is that the failure of any 
hegemonic ideology to wholly capture subjects by way of its symbolic terms 
is nota merely ‘empirical’ one. The failure of any ideology to orally capture 
individuals is a necessary one, he asserts, if subjects are to be interpellated at 
all. Importantly, ZiZek’s suggestion is not that this ‘necessary failure’ is due to 
any ‘natural’ or ‘pre-ideological’ freedom of the subjects. According to him, 
instead, it indexes the finitude of this Other itself. [ZiZek, 1999b: 97 ff.] As 
Zizek puts his position in The Metastases of Enjoyment, ideological hegemony 
always is minimally ‘incomplete, [and] not-all’ (Zizek, 1994a: 55, 54] Once 
again with this assertion of the finitude of the interpellating Other, that is, an 
ontological feature which Zizek at times appears to attribute specifically to 
modern regimes is at the same time held by him to be the veridical appearing 
of a universal characteristic of ideological hegemony per se. 


There are two interweaving claims involved in Zizek’s argument that 
universally the interpellating Other of any hegemonic ideological regime 
‘does not exist’: 


In The Ticklish Subject, Zizek makes a first claim, through a playing off of 
Hegel against Foucault on the question of power. What Foucault’s famed 
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account of the relation between Law and sexuality in Volume of | of The 
History of Sexuality is still missing, Zizek argues (arguably inaccurately, 
for the record): 


is precisely the properly Hegelian self-referential turn in the relationship 
between sexuality and its disciplinary control: not only does confessional self- 
probing unearth new forms of sexuality — the confessional activity itself becomes 
sexualised, gives rise to a satisfaction of its own [Zitek, 1999a: 253] 


According to Zizek the ‘disavowed eroticisation’ of the very power- 
mechanisms that serve to control sexuality is essential for them if they are to 
successfully hail the subject, and to be ‘internalised’by it. [ZiZek, 2000a: 219; 
Zizek, 1997a: 26] This is why he claims in ‘From Joyce-the-Symptom to the 
Symptom of Power’ that the obscene spectacle ofa doctor in the Yugoslav army 
forging a soldier to masturbate in front of his fellows contained ‘everything 
in it, the entire dispotive of Power’ — 


the grotesque excess by which, in a unique short-circuit, attitudes which 
are officially opposed and mutually exclusive reveal their uncanny complicity, 
where the solemn agent of Power suddenly starts to wink at us across a table in 
a gesture of obscene solidarity, letting us know that the thing (i.e.: his orders) 
is not to be taken too seriously and thereby consolidating his power. [Zizek, 
1997d: 24-5] 


The ground of this ZiZekian assertion will become clearer in Part 3 below. 


The second claim involved in Zizek’s position that the locus of power is 
always finite is the related position that any hegemonic ideological regime 
will always tum around recourse to ‘rules and practices that are in conflict 
with its public nomns’. [Zizek, 2000a: 218] These imperatives and practices, 
Zizekargues, can only remain operative in so far as they remain disavowed or 
unacknowledged, ‘hidden from the public eye’. (Zizek, 1997a: 29; 1994a: 72] 
The reason is that what they implicate are ways of organising subjects’ 
relations towards jouissance, which —as has been emphasised — is that affect 
that attends subjects’ confrontation with what is necessarily disallowed by, or 
excessive vis-a-vis, the nomns and rounds everyday experience. As we shall 
see in Chapter 5, Zizek thinks that these practices of the Other are exactly 
what bothers the racist most about the: ‘ the peculiar way they organise 
their enjoyment... the smell of “their” food, “their” noisy songs and dances, 
“their” strange manners, “their” attitude to work’. [ZizZek, 1993: 203] 
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At certain points, Zizek remarks that the types of disavowed conventions 
that he is interested in function to tell subjects how they are to understand the 
explicit ‘letter’ of the predominant ideology. His meaning seems to tum around 
the notion that the symbolic prescriptions of a dominant ideology can only go 
so far in penetrating into the life experience of subjects. Because this is the 
case, if an ideology is to function, it must be the case that the subjects within 
each community have ‘bought into’ by a series of vastly more omniscient, but 
usually implicit, conventions which define this community in its irreducible 
specificity. 

Identification with what he terms ‘a specific form of transgression of the 
law’, Zizek specifies in Metastases of Enjoyment, is hence a datum that is 
‘far from holding true only for totalitarian communities’ [ZiZek, 1994a: 55, 
58] We saw this by looking at the commodification of dissent operative in 
consumerist ideology. Zizek repeatedly argues that political theory needs to 
be awake to the fact that: ‘ a shared lie is an incomparably more effective 
bond than the truth’ [Zizek, 1997a: 22; 2000a: 97 ff.] He talks often, when 
considering hegemonic ideological regimes, of a ‘solidarity-in-guilt’ as the 
deepest means through which a regime can generate a sensus communis. This 
fact, ZiZek suggests, is one which is often overlooked by critics, but one which 
can render criticisms directed atthe ‘weaknesses’ of the leader of given regimes 
profoundly inefficacious. In line with his position on monarchy recounted in 
Chapter 2, ZiZek cites here the scandals that invariably surround especially 
conservative leaders (but a more recent example is that of Bill Clinton). [Zizek, 
1997c] Far from necessarily upsetting the capacity of these mento rule, Zizek 
contends, these scandalsrepresent a point of ‘short circuit’ between the leaders 
and their constituencies, allowing subjects to think that the leaders are not 
(just) loftily inaccessible, but ‘like them’, ‘of the people’, etc. 

In Chapter 4, I will examine further the onto- and psycho-logic of what is at 
stake in these claims, and in particular ZiZek’s adoption of the Lacanian notion 
of ‘fundamental fantasy’ for political philosophy. What I want to contend in 
the remains of this chapter, however, is that the set of ‘unwritten’, (apparently) 
pre-reflexively given conventions and cultural practices which Zizek contends 
are necessary to the reproduction of ideological regimes, are read by him as the 
synchronic ‘symptoms’ of the necessary finitude of ideological power, which 
is however primarily to be read in diachronic terms. In each of the final three 
Parts, I will show how Zizek’s Lacanian ontology in this way defends what 
might be termed ‘a priority of diachrony over synchrony’, which is also vital 
to understanding how he conceives the possibility of a Lacanian politics. 
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2 Beyond Phenomenology (From Synchrony to Diachrony) 


The beginning is the negation of that which begins with it. — 
Schelling, at ZiZek, 2000f: 153. 


First, I want to broach the move Zizek makes vis-a-vis the phenomenological 
field, by reading his work besides that of Emmanuel Levinas. My conception 
in doing this is not as radically novel as it might seem. Not only has Zizek 
written about Levinas (albeit briefly) in Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism?, 
there has been a recent wave of literature aligning the work of Levinas and 
Lacanian psychoanalysis. This literature usually tums around certain key 
observations whose recounting will also set up the argument. Firstly, it is 
noted that both Levinas and Lacan set out from around the time of World 
Warll to ‘leave the climate’ of Heideggerian thought, while explicitly being 
influenced by Being and Time. [Levinas, 1988] Secondly, as Derrida notes 
in ‘Violence and Metaphysics’, Levinas throughout his post-1950 writings 
was concemed to generate the ‘impossible’ position of a ‘transcendental 
empiricism’ [Derrida, 1978] From ‘Is Ontology Fundamental?’ onwards, 
Levinas — like Lacan — sought to upset Heidegger’s ‘ontologism’ by asserting 
that there will always be one (non)entity ‘within’ the horizon of Being that 
preceded/exceeds its sway. We will see shortly why this project of ‘short- 
circuiting the transcendental and the empirical is also ZiZek’s. The third clear 
parallel between Lacanian thought and Levinas concems how this exceptional 
‘entity’ or nonentity in Levinas’ work is something or someone which/whom 
he.called the ‘Other’/’ Autre’ written with a capital ‘O’/A’. [Levinas, 1996] 
We have already encountered how Zizek deploys the Lacanian category of 
the ‘big Other’ in his account of ideological interpellation, and in his socio- 
theoretical formalisations of particular modem and pre-modem political 
formations. 

At the point of this invocation of ‘the Other’, though, a series of problems 
arise which, I would suggest, upset the happy theoretical rapprochement 
between Levinas’s (non-)phenomonology and Lacanian theory. From the 
Levinasian standpoint, ZiZek’s big Other involves less the singular sentient 
Other, than one more prioritisation of the public/political realm over the 
‘I-You’/ethical relation. Lacan, for instance, argues that we never get to the 
‘real other’ except ‘behind the wall of language’. According to Levinas, such 
a position is an unabashed rendition of the logic of mediation by a third that 
deleteriously grounds the philosophical tradition. By contrast, the Lacanian 
position would be that Levinas, with his emphasis on the immediacy of the 
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ethical relation to the Other, unwittingly (and uncritically) gives philosophical 
precedence to the preOedipal mother-child union. 

These differences are lastingly important. Yet my first point in this 
part — which will be followed by a second one that qualifies it — is that a 
fundamental passage ‘beyond phenomenology’, via a descriptive account of 
inter-subjectivity, does unite Zizek and Levinas. Zizek implicitly and adopts 
Lacan’s designation of the ‘impersonal’ locus of speech as an Other, in the 
singular, and the latter’s use of the same signifier to refer to a single other 
person (usually the mother) or the symbolic order of culture at large. As 
Zizek explains it, Lacan’s move here was not theoretically unmotivated. It 
was motivated by two things. First, a crucial factum of the analytic situation, 
pertaining to the transference. ZiZek’s Lacanian argument is that individuals 
tend to performatively posit (in speaking) a ‘short-circuit’ between the culturo- 
ontological locus guaranteeing sense, and a particular ‘empirical’ individual 
([e.g.] the analyst, one’s father, partner or mother, etc.) This particular Other is 
what Lacan famously called the ‘subject supposed to now’. As we have seen 
in Chapter 1, Zizek argues that this transferential presupposition underlies the 
authority subjects attribute not only to their analysts, but also onto politicians, 
institutions, states, and ideological doctrines. [Zizek, 2000a: 250-51] But, 
as Zizek argues in For They Know Not What They Do, a second impulse 
underlay Lacan’s designation of the symbolic order as the big ‘O’ Other. And 
this concems, vitally, a similar registration in his work as that which grounds 
Levinas’s move ‘beyond phenomenology’: namely, that there is something 
about the way other people ‘appear’ to us which eludes our objectification. 

Having broached thenotion of the subject gua ‘missing link’ in the signifying 
chain in For They Know Not What They Do (Chapter 4), Zizek remarks: 


Abstract as they may sound, these propositions directly concern our most 
concrete phenomenological relationship towards the other: we can recognise the 
other, acknowledge him as a person, only insofar as, in a radical sense, he remains 
unknown to us — recognition implies the absence of cognition. A neighbour 
totally transparent and disclosed is no more a ‘person’ _intersubjectivity is 
founded upon the fact that the other is phenomenologically experienced as an 
‘unknown quantity’ (Zizek, 1991a: 198-9] 


The decisive passage he cites comes from Lacan’s Seminar IIT. 
And why [write Autre] with a capital A ? For ano doubt mad reason, in the same 


way that it is madness every time we are obliged to bring in signs supplementary 
to those given by language. Here the mad reason is the following. You aremy wife 
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—after all, what do you know about it? You are my master —in reality, are you so 
sure of that? What creates the founding value of these words is that what is aimed 
at in the message ... is that the Other is there gua absolute Other. Absolute, that 
is to say he is recognised, but is not known ... [at ZiZek, 199 1a: 199] 


What this Lacanian position shows, Zizek remarks, is what he terms ‘the 
‘agnostic’ foundation of language qua order of symbolic engagement.’ As he 
goes on: 


From what we have just said, there is an inevitable, albeit surprising conclusion 

the ultimate paradigm of the unknowable Thing, of its absolute alterity, is 
man himself, our neighbour — the other as person. Nature is simply unknown, 
its unknowableness is epistemological, whereas the Other qua another person 
is ontologically unknowable, its unknowableness is the way its very being is 
ontologically constituted, disclosed to us. (Zizek, 1991a: 199-200 (my italics)] 


But if ZiZek’s Lacanism is in this crucial feature comparable to Levinas’, 
the second contention I want to make here is quite different. It is that ZiZek’s 
move ‘beyond phenomenology’, in stark contrast to Levinas’, is in the direction 
of social and political theory. In Chapter 2 of The Indivisible Remainder, 
indeed, ZiZek plays out the ‘Levinasian’ insight we have just seen through 
a Lacanian reading of the ‘prisoner’s dilemma’, in a way which orients his 
position quite differently from that of Levinas. The stake of ZiZek’s move 
in The Indivisible Remainder is (significantly) the attempt to ‘place’ Lacan 
vis-a-vis the Durkheimian-nominalist divide in sociological theory. The 
question here is: does ‘society’ exist as a thing by itself, that precedes and 
makes possible the emergence of particular individuals, or is society simply 
the sum total of its particular members, who could well exist outside it, or 
in different formations? [ZiZek, 1996a: 137] The argument Zizek makes, by 
recounting Lacan’s reading of the ‘prisoner’s dilemma’, is that, at a certain 
level of inter-subjective involvement, it becomes impossible for any one of 
us to stably now what the others we engage with think and will do. At this 
level, we are necessarily unable to impartially predict the behaviour of the 
other[s], for the very good reason that what we do or do not do necessarily 
affects the way that they act. In this situation, the only way for anyone to 
‘succeed’ socially, and for a social bond to emerge, is accordingly through 
one agent’s committing of what might always be taken by the others to be an 
‘error’. S/he can only hope that the others, likewise placed, will then sanction 
his/her ‘error’and elevate it to the status of convention. [Zizek, 1996a: 133-6; 
138] If you like, the prisoner’s dilemma is taken by ZiZek to show that what 
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Leszek Kolokowski wrote of Lenin — that he made ‘the right mistakes at the 
right time’ — is valid for all ‘successful’ human communication. [Zizek, 1991a: 
193; Zizek, 1991b: 47 ff.] 

Yet how does this align ZiZek’s theory vis-a-vis the question in social 
research conceming the priority of the individual (nominalism) or of the 
collective (Durkheim)? Completely against the standard reading of Lacanian 
theory, ZiZek’s reflection on the ‘prisoner’s dilemma’ in might seem to place 
Lacan on the side of the nominalist assignment of precedence to individual 
subjectivity. Zizek insists that this is not his point. The reason is thatnominalist 
theories propose nothing if not precisely an account of the genesis of Law 
from individuals’ ‘strategic reason’, which — Zizek dixit — is exactly what 
Lacan’s reading of the prisoner’s dilemma denies. The Lacanian position, 
Zizek argues, is rather importantly undecidable with regard to this lasting 
socio-theoretical dilemma. Paraphrasing a remark Zizek himself makes in ‘The 
Spectre of Ideology’, we could instead say that it ‘persists in the impossible 
position of maintaining that while our collective representations are always 
the presuppositions of speaking subjects (as Durkheim argued), nevertheless 
we must presuppose that these same founding presuppositions were posited 
(or generated) by individuals in a (pre)historical act’ [ZiZek, 1994b: 17] 

This precipitous law-founding act of the individual, which can always in 
principle be taken to be a ‘mistake’, is what avoids the primordial impasse 
of the ‘opacity’ of the others’ intentions to us, Zizek maintains. It does this, 
he specifies: ‘ by presupposing the coordination-of-intentions as already 
given in the purely virtual Third Order of impersonal rules’ [ZiZek, 1996: 
140] As we will see also, in fact, this type of act (as against normal ‘action’) is 
even the central feature of ZiZek’s political ontology, as well as of his attempt 
to link theory and contestatory praxis. 


3 Zizek’s Move Beyond Freud (From the Phallus of Coordination to 
the Phallus of Castration) 


In the important second chapter of The Indivisible Remainder Zizek makes a 
further, crucial formulation concerning what we just established. ZiZek says: 


[t]he very surplus of the ‘objective spirit’ over (other) individuals, of the 
collective over the mere collection of others, | bears witness to the fact that 
the others remain an impenetrable enigma. In short, impossibility [with regard 
to knowing the other] is primordial, and the symbolic substance is the virtual 
supplement to the impossibility. [ZiZek, 1996a: 138] 
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As we saw in Chapter 2, then, ZiZek importantly reverses the predominant 
post-structuralist emphasis on how Law is always primarily violent towards 
the alterity of the Other, or difference, or the flow of desire. For Zizek, the Law 
of the ‘impersonal’ symbolic order is, in a seeming paradox, the best means 
of respecting the alterity of others, in so far as it sustains a distance between 
us and our neighbour in the Real of his or her jouissance. (Zizek, 1997a: 
ch. 2; 155; Sharpe, 2003] In ‘Kant with (or against) Sade’ he formulates this 
in Lacanian terms, by saying that: respect is ultimately always respect 
for ({the] Others) castration what makes a man worthy of respect is the 
very gap of castration that forever separates him as a “real person” from his 
freedom as symbolic feature [ZizZek, 1999b: 292, 294] 

Zizek’s invocation here of ‘castration’, of course, brings up the notorious 
issue of the ‘phallus’ in Lacanian theory. The obvious question is: what could 
‘castration’ have to do with the type of philosophical and sociotheretical 
problems Zizek is dealing with, and mustn? Zizek’s use of this term be a 
reversion to androcentrism of the crudest and most objectionable kind? In what 
follows, I am not interested in trying to show how Zizek triumphantly avoids 
(or disastrously fails to avoid) the barbs of feminist critiques, as such theorists 
as Herbold have (I think convincingly) done. [Herbold, 1995] I want to use 
Zizek’s account of the phallus to further expose the ontology that underlies 
Zizek’s political theory, and his attempt to generate an immanent critique of 
political ideologies. What I also want to show is how his intervention at the 
level of these psychoanalytic matters further underlies the link between the 
‘non-existence’ of the Other which is the topic of this chapter, and the act that 
wesaw in the previous part that ZiZek holds to underlie the establishment of 
social convention as such. 

Zizek deals with the infamous notion of ‘the phallus’ most extensively in 
Metastases of Enjoyment. His primary adversary on this point is Judith Butler. 
According to Butler, Lacan’s famous rescripting of the Freudian phallus as 
not an organ but a signifier is nothing but a ‘determinate negation’ of the 
penis ‘ qua image that stands for the unattainable totality of the body...’ 
For her, it merely mystifies in the Janguage of high structuralism the lasting 
centrality to Lacan’s psychoanalysis of this ‘imaginary’ -corporeal object. For 
Zizek, though: 


Those who [like Butler] conceive of the phallic signifier after the model of 
the mirror stage, as a privileged image or bodily part that provides the central 
point of reference enabling the subject to totalise the dispersed multitude of 
erogenous zones into a unique, hierarchically ordered totality, remain at the 
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level of the ‘phallus of coordination’ and reproach Lacan with what is actually 
his fundamental insight [ZiZek, 1994a: 128] 


Perhaps surprisingly, given Deleuze’s reknowned anti-Freudianism (and 
Zizek’s criticisms of him we have already seen), Zizek develops his crucial 
distinction at this point, between the ‘phallus of coordination’ and the ‘phallus 
of castration’, through a respectful reading of Deleuze’s early work: The 
Logic of Sense. (Deleuze, 1990: 4] Again, as in Zizek’s reflection on the 
genesis of sociability above, what is at stake in ZiZek’s dispute with Butler in 
The Metastases of Sense is precisely the problem of how to account for the 
genesis of the symbolic order. In The Logic of Sense, Zizek argues, Deleuze 
was concemed above all with exactly the problem central also to Lacan, of: 


how to conceive theoretically the passage from bodily depth to the surface 
event, the rupture that has to occur at the level of bodily depth if the effect-of- 
sense is to emerge § How can the immixture of bodies give rise to ‘neutral’ 
thought — to the symbolic field that is ‘free’ in the precise sense _ of not 
functioning as a prolongation of the drive’s striving for satisfaction? [Zizek, 
1994a: 126) 


Zizek’s response to this Deleuzian query is direct: 


[t]he Freudian hypothesis is: [neutral thought] emerges through the inherent 
impasse of sexuality. It is not possible to derive the emergence of ‘disinterested’ 
thought from other bodily drives (hunger, self-preservation ...) [ZiZek, 1994a: 
126) 


Now to ‘common sense’, this looks like nothing more than an arbitrary (or 
not so arbitrary) theoretical whim. Yet ZizZek presents several very notable 
reasons for this post-Freudian position. His first move is to draw our attention to 
something that is everywhere obvious about our everyday sociability, although 
~ precisely — we usually do not think directly about it. ‘On the one hand’, 
Zizek says, ‘sexuality is characterised by the universal capacity to provide 
the metaphorical meaning or innuendo of any activity or object: any element, 
including the most abstract reflection, can be experienced as “alluding to 
that” ’ (Zizek, 1994a: 127] The second crucial point that he raises is that this 
peculiarity of sex is not however proof that we should see it (as the later Deleuze 
certainly sees desire per se) as an originary ‘positivity’ or ‘ultrapositivity’ 
The fact that a sexual innuendo can be heard in pretty much anything, Zizek 
contends, must be read as the sign of ‘a certain structural faultiness: sexuality 
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strives outwards and overflows the adjoining domains _ because it cannot 
find satisfaction in itself [idem] 

The ground of this second, again apparently very speculative Freudian 
proposition stems from a reflection ZiZek makes on the question of how it is 
that a usually non-sexual phenomenon ([e.g.] some ostensibly instrumental 
act) becomes ‘sexualised’ for a subject: say in the repetitious symptoms of a 
neurotic. The answer he gives, which accords with our analysis in Part 1, is 
that an act becomes ‘sexualised’ when it precisely fails to achieve what the 
agentoriginally intended it to. The subject can obtain jouissance from even the 
most apparently non-sexual action when the ‘failed’ act: ‘ becomes an endin 
itself, when we start to enjoy the very dysfunctional repetition of this gesture, 
and thereby suspend its purposefulness [altogether]. (Zizek, 1994a: 127 (my 
italics)] According to ZiZek’s Lacanian account, that is to say, sexuality is far 
from humanity’s most ‘spontaneous’ instinct that would then ‘fail’, be dammed 
up, repressed, coded, and so on. ZiZek’s argument is that sexuality only emerges 
in the first place at the points of the failure of what can be sanctioned by social 
discourse. Why else, Zizek asks us, do we inevitably perceive social faux pas 
(as when someone I am meeting shakes my hand for too long) as sexually 
over-determined? And why is it that (at the same time as its ‘overtones’ can 
supplement every neutral sense) sexuality exactly is Jost when we try to access 
it too directly: for example, when we watch too much pomography; or when 
we submit sex to a ‘disenchanted’ scientific observation; or when we act like 
‘it’s no problem’, just like eating, and so on? [Zizek, 1994a: 127-8] 

Zizek argues that it is as a registration of these paradoxes that Lacan 
broached the phallus as the signifier not of untroubled male power, but of 
castration. As ‘phallus of castration’, it is the symbolic marker of this deeply 
paradoxical relation of sexuality to the social-linguistic order. ZiZek’s position 
is that, if it names anything, it is not the penis as symbol of full potency, as 
Butler imputes. It names the evacuation of jouissance from the body that is 
coterminous with the resolution of the Oedipal complex. The commonsensical 
reaction to Lacan’s use of this term to designate ‘ _ the privileged signifier 
of that mark in which the role of the logos is joined to the advent of desire’ 
{Lacan, at Derrida, 1995: 56], which Zizek thinks Butler simply mirrors, is 
simply misguided. To quote Zizek: 


(flar from acting as the potent organ-symbol of sexuality qua universal 
creative power, [the phallus] is the signifier and/or organ of the very 
desexualization the operator of the evacuation of sexual meaning ... [and 
thus of] the ‘impossible’ passage of body into thought ... [idem] 
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The coordination of the subjects sense of self through identification with the 
phallic image necessarily fails, ZiZek agrees with Butler. It is just that, by way 
of his reading of Deleuze and Lacan, he puts exactly the opposite valuation 
on this recognition: 


The outcome of this failure —_—is not a retum to the uncoordinated plurality 
of erogenous zones, but precisely ‘symbolic castration’: sexuality retains its 
universal dimension and continues to function as the (potential) connotation 
of every act, object, and so on, only if it ‘sacrifices’ literal meaning — only if 
literal meaning is ‘desexualized’: the step from ‘phallus of coordination’ to the 
‘phallus of castration’ is the step from the impossible — failed total sexualization, 
from the state in which ‘everything has sexual meaning’, to the state in which 
this sexual meaning becomes secondary, changes into the ‘universal innuendo’ 
[Zizek, 1994a: 128] 


Just as we saw in Part 2 that the failure of direct communion between subjects 
is the diachronic condition for the emergence of properly socia! subjectivity, 
according to Zizek the failure of the child to directly identify itself with the 
phallic object is the condition for the possibility of his/her becoming a social 
speaking subject. 


4 Beyond Structuralism (Zizek’s Reading of Hegel With Lacan) 


Dialectical progress thus has nothing to do with the gradual ramification of some 
initially non-differentiated totality into a network of concrete determinations: 
its mechanism is rather that of a Whole adding itself again and again to its 
own parts, as in the well known witticism often quoted by Lacan: ‘I have three 
brothers, Paul, Ernest and myself’ 

Zizek, 199 1a: 46. 


a_ The ‘Logic of the Signifier’ 


There is thus a profound paralle! between the two registers (phenomenological 
and psychoanalytic) of the proposition ‘the big Other does not exist’ which we 
have exposed in the previous parts. In both cases, there is the conversion of a 
certain structural impossibility or impasse, into the condition for the possibility 
of the symbolic order of inter-subjective social discourse. [ZizZek, 1991a: 201 
ff.] Furthermore, that the ‘big Other’ of the symbolic order depends upon 
an act that secures this conversion is crucial, as I will expand in Chapter 4. 
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It marks the politically crucial sense, in ZiZek’s work, in which the Other 
‘does not exist’ 

There is, however, one further register in which ZiZek plays out this same 
argument, that needs to be examined at this point. This is his reading of Lacan’s 
‘logic of the signifier’, which he conducts centrally in For They Know Not What 
They Do alongside (or alternatively directly in the name of) Hegel. ZiZek’s 
move ‘beyond structuralism’, in fact, is arguably even the basal register of his 
ontological position. With regard to phenomenology, as we have seen, ZiZek 
holds that we never get to the others except through the mediation of the ‘wall 
of language’ With regard to social theory, we have seen that linguistically- 
constituted ideologies, for ZiZek, over-determine even subjects’ apparently 
extra-political ‘private’ acts of consumption. Accordingly, ZiZek’s account of 
the undergirding semio-logics of language assumes the highest import in his 
work. It is also amongst the most difficult elements within it to grasp. 

“Zizek’s move ‘beyond structuralism’ in For They Know Not What They Do can 
be approached through a remark he makes in his critique of Butler on the phallus 
in Metastases of Enjoyment. Zizek says that: “phallus” is not whatremains of 
penis afterpenis has been submitted to the process of mediation-sublation; rather, 
it stands for the very process of mediation’ (Zizek, 1994a: 202 (my italics)] 
As the language of ‘mediation-sublation’ in this passage indicates, a constant 
feature of ZiZek’s work is his reading of Lacan with Hegel. It has long been a 
commonplace of Lacan to acknowledge his proximity to Hegel, particularly 
in the former’s earlier seminars. Lacan himself severally acknowledges this 
debt. Usually, however, it is the Hegel of The Phenomenology of Spirit that is 
invoked by exegetes in locating this lineage, and (more particularly) Hegel’s 
early sections on ‘Lordship and Bondage’. [Hegel, 1997: 111—19] In contrast to 
this orthodoxy, itis notable that ZiZek’s ‘return to Hegel’ via Lacan is one that 
invokes less Hegel’s Phenomenology than his The Science of Logic. 

The first cue I will take in exposing ZiZek’s position is to recall that for 
Lacan the ‘phallic signifier’ is also the ‘master signifier’ which stands over the 
big Other and its interpellation of subjects. For, as with the phallus, whenever 
Zizek seeks to explicate this Lacanian trope), he stresses how it is wrong to 
hear the notion of the ‘master signifier’ as naming a nodalpoint of full potency. 
One of the ways Lacan repeatedly used to name this signifier, he notes, was 
that it was, the signifier of the lack of a signifier. [at Zizek, 1991a: 25] How, 
then, ‘are we to disentangle this mess?’, as Zizek asks us delicately in For 
They Know Not What They Do. (Zizek, 1991a: 22] 

Zizek’s answer begins at the level of what he terms the ‘most elementary’ 
dicta of structuralism that Lacan inherited from Saussure. ‘In what’, he asks 
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rhetorically, ‘does the ‘differential’ nature of the signifier consist?’ To quote 
at some length: 


Sl and S2, the terms of the signifier’s dyad, are not simply two terms that 
appear at the same level, against the background of their specific difference. 
‘Differentiality’ designates a more precise relationship: in it, the opposite of 
one term, of its presence, is not immediately the other term but the absence of 
the first term, the void at the place ofits inscription and the presence of the 
other, opposite, term fills out this void of the first term’s absence — this is how 
one has to read the well-known ‘structuralist’ book according to which, in a 
paradigmatic opposition, the presence of a term means (equals) the absence of 
its opposite [idem] 


At this point, however, a problem emerges, Zizek notes. This concems the 
fact that the presence embodied by this first term (S1)’s opposite (S2), which 
comes to ‘stand in’ for the /ack of this ‘S1’ can never as apresence adequately 
fulfil this role. But this is not something specific to this particular ‘S2’ As 
Zizek writes: ‘the same goes for any signifier with which the first signifier is 
‘accoupled’ [as well as its ‘immediate’ opposite].’ Qua presences, each of all 
the other S25 can equally well — because equally badly — represent for the 
first signifier ‘the void of its possible absence’ [ZiZek, 1991a: 23] As Lacan 
put it in Seminar XVII: at this point‘ —_ any signifier can assume the role of 
master-signifier’ gua signifier of the lack of the signifier (S1). [at idem] Hence, 
Zizek comments, at this point we find ourselves ‘in a kind of dispersed, non- 
totalised network of links’ 

Zizek next considers how we can break this deadlock of the impossibility 
of finding any signifier that could represent for any other the lack of the place 
of its inscription. The question is: are we condemned to a kind of spurious 
or ‘bad’ infinity in our attempt to generate a ‘master-signifier’ that would 
represent the lack of and for all of the others? [ZiZek, 1991a: 24] Before we 
broach Zizek’s response, it is worth noting that his position in For They Know 
Not What They Do is that the latter ‘solution’ (or acceptance of metonymic 
‘dissolution’) is what Derrida adopts in his ‘grammatological’ understanding of 
the sign. ZiZek’s target in For They Know Not What They Do is the Derridean 
Rudolph Gasche’s work: The Tain of the Mirror. [Gasche, 1986] As Zizek 
notes, Gasche sets his position up in that text in opposition to what he takes it 
that ‘reflection has always meant’ [Gasche, 1986: 291]: what Zizek glosses as 
an operation wherein, ‘by means of reflexive totalisation, its agent ‘dominates’ 
the entire chain and ‘reappropriates’ the reflected contents’. [Zizek, 1991a: 80] 
Gasche’s contention in The Tain of the Mirror is that it is Derrida’s virtuosity 
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to have drawn our attention to the impossibility of this activity of reflexive 
totalisation. In his reading of Mallarmé and the ‘re-mark’, Derrida notes that 
the element that re-marks the place of the chain must also itself occupy the 
position of one more of the chain’s elements. The point is that, because of this, 
it can always in principle itself be ‘re-marked’ by the other elements, which 
can with the same (il)legitimacy as it has stand as the principle of the totality. 
To quote Gasche himself: whichever element we might want to elevate to the 
status of that ‘one’ which would ‘re-mark’ the series, in this very gesture: 


one element too many is thus added to the series it represents what does 
not really belong to the series of semes, the nonmeaning against which the full 
marksstand out. If that trope is subtracted from the series to be totalised by the 
concept, however, this totalisation leaves at least one mark unaccounted for. Thus 
re-marked by the place of inscription that demarcates all marks, no concept 
or theme of the mark could hope to coincide with what it aims to embrace 
[Gasche, 1986: 221 (my italics)] 


Zizek’s argument in For They Know Not What They Do is that something 
important has eluded Derrida and Gasche here. This is the Hegelian doctrine 
ofthe‘ the “negative” kernel of identity itself— the fact that identity as such 
is a “reflective determination” of its opposite (Zizek, 199 1a: 87] It is 
what Zizek (elsewhere) calls ‘the hardest nut to crack’ even for thinkers more 
sympathetic to Hegel than those Derrideans who invariably set Hegel up as 
the representative of the Western ‘metaphysics of presence’. Zizek argues that 
the Hegelian notion of identity arises from Hegel’s attempt to solve the very 
diacritical impasse that Derrida et al. celebrate as the truth of the signifier per 
se. His assessment is that: 


The only possible way out of this impasse [adduced above and embraced by 
Gasche] is that we simply reverse the series of equivalences and ascribe to one 
signifier the function of representing the place of inscription _ for all the 
others : in this way, the Master-signifie is produced. [ZiZek, 1991a: 23] 


In order to examine what is involved here more precisely, let me recount 
a concrete example ZiZek uses. (What I have exposed so far surely belong 
to what Zizek himself calls‘ _ the best tradition of the exasperating abstract 
reflections on “dialectical method”. [ZiZek, 1991a: 182]) Zizek’s example in 
For They Know Not What They Do is Marx’s position on money as ‘general 
equivalent‘ in Capital, Volume 1. Zizek’s expository contention in For They 
KnowNot What They Do is thathis Lacanian ‘generation’ of the master signifier 
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recounted above exactly resembles ‘the articulation of the value — form in 
Capital’ Both processes allegedly have three stages: 


1 In both cases, Zizek says: 


the starting pointconsists in a radical contradiction (use-value and exchange- 
value of a commodity; a signifier and the void-place of its inscription), because 
of which the first aspect of the contradiction (use-value / signifier) must from 
the very beginning be posited as adyad  [ZiZek, 199 1a: 23] 


In the first ‘simple, isolated form of value’ examined by Marx (the level of 
simple barter), a (second) commodity B (e.g. cows) appears as the expression 
ofthe value ofanother (first) commodity A (grain). This mirrors what occurs 
in the ‘logic of the signifier’, at the point where any other signifier (S2) can 
take the place of the void at the place of inscription of the S1. 

2 The second, ‘expanded form of value’ in Marx’s text is that involved in 
‘complex barter’. Zizek’s argumentis that, in it, we observe a complexification 
akin to that observed above regarding the problematic of whether a given 
signifier’s Jack could be adequately ‘represented’ by its opposite. Commodity 
A (grain) at this level finds its equivalents in an in principle unclosable series 
ofother commodities B,C,D,E (cows, corn, pigs ...). There isno reason 
why any single one should stand out as its general measure. 

3 What is it that occurs with the ‘general form of value’ in Marx’s estimation, 
though, such that it overcomes the impasse of this ‘expanded’ form? To 
quote Zizek’s reading of Marx again: 


we reach the ‘general equivalent’ by simply reversing the total or expanded 
form [of value] —it is now commodity A itself [viz. money] which gives expression 
to the value of all other commodities, B,C,D,E (Zizek, 199 1a: 23] 


Zizek’s argument is that it is this passage from 2 [the expanded form] to 3 
[the general form] that is the crucial Hegelian point. [Zizek, 199 1a: 24] Prima 
facie, this ‘passage’ only looks like a reversal of the relationship between 
‘one and many’, through which nothing is gained. Instead of any element 
representing the void of the place of a first element’s inscription, we now have 
one element representing this place for ‘all of the others’ Instead of corn or 
cows representing the value of pigs, one now has bills and coins. According 
to Zizek, though, so long as we insist on the equivalence of stages 2 and 3, we 
have missed what is decisive in Lacan and Hegel. Zizek believes, in fact, that 
to properly grasp the relation between 2 and 3, two things must be stressed: 


il 
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On the one hand, with the emergence of the ‘general equivalent’ it is not 
that a pre-existent ‘all’ or ‘totality’ of the other signifiers simply then has 
its place of inscription re-marked for it. ZiZek’s position is more subtle. He 
stresses that it is only the act ofthe installation ofthe master-signifier which: 
“‘totalises” the battery of “all [the] others” — makes out of them a totality 
of ‘all the others’ Before this act, no such totality existed. (Zizek, 199 1a: 
25] This is why he says, in For They Know Not What They Do, that: 


This, then, is the basic paradox of the Lacanian logic of ‘non-all’ [pas-tout ]: in 
order to transform a collection of particular elements into a consistent totality, 
one has to add (or to subtract, which amounts to the same thing: to posit as an 
exception) a paradoxical element which, in its very particularity, embodies the 
universality of the genus in the form of its opposite. [ZiZek, 1991a: 44] 


On the other hand, because of this, ZiZek’s argument is that the apparent 
‘completion’ of this process, once it is accomplished and we view it ‘from 
within’, is always a ‘transferential’ Jure. Indeed, this is the basic 
mechanism that produces the phenomena of transference’, he says in The 
Sublime Object of Ideology. (Zizek, 1989: 102] What it obscures, exactly, 
is that: 


the signifier which, with the emergence of the ‘general’ forin’, is posited as 
the ‘general equivalent’ representing [the lack of their place of inscription] for 


‘all the others’ is not the finally found ‘proper’ signifier 


In what then consists this signifier’s manifest, singular efficacy, such that it 


can stand as general equivalent for all of the others? Zizek is clear: itis not that 
this signifier (S 1] elicits some intrinsic, sublime or magical character absent in 

‘all of the others’ (S2]. Rather: ‘ it [simply] does not represent the [lack of 
the signifier(s)] at the same level, within the same logical space, as the others 

(or “any of the others” from form 2)’. As he specifies, this signifier is instead 

a ‘reflective’ one: ‘in it, the very failure, the very impossibility of the signifier s 

representation is reflected into the representation itself ...? (Zizek, 199 1a: 24 

(my italics)] Hence, responding to Derrida once more, Zizek claims: 


Herewith, Derrida misplaces as a limit of reflection what is ... the fundamental 
feature of ‘absolute’ reflection. Reflection, to be sure, ultimately always fails 
— any positive mark in the series could never ‘successfully’ represent/reflect the 
empty space of the inscription of marks. It is, however, this very failure as such 
which ‘constitutes’ the space of inscription ... [ZiZek, 1991a: 86] 
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What’s ‘Montague’? It is nor hand, nor foot / Nor arm, nor face, nor any other 
part Belonging to a man. O, Be some other name! What’s in a name? 
Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet. 


The argument of this book is that ZiZek’s philosophical interventions serve his 
finally political interest. My thesis is that Zizek tums to Lacan and Hegel, and 
(as we will see in the next chapter) to Kant, in order to generate an immanent 
critique of ideology, and so proffer the possibility of a unification of theory 
and political praxis. Because of the native difficulty and abstractness of Zizek’s 
reading of Hegel ‘with’ Lacan, the previous section may have seemed to take us 
far afield from this project in political philosophy. Nevertheless, this appearance 
is a false one. ZizZek’s neo-structuralism, I want now to show, is very closely 
tied to his moves in the phenomenological and psychoanalytic fields. What 
unifies ZiZek’s ‘philosophy of language’ with these other moves, to return to 
the contention I announced at the end of Part 2 above, is its prioritisation of 
diachrony over synchrony. Once again, as in these two other registers which 
interplay in ZiZek’s writings, this prioritisation finally involves an emphasis 
on what he terms an act which at once precedes the synchronic field of sense 
and communication it calls into being, and (thus) exceeds these terms. 

What is at stake here can be drawn out through asking the question: why, 
more precisely, is it that ZiZek claims a Hegelian heritage for this move ‘ 
from failed reflection to reflected failure’? [ZiZek, 1991a: 85; cf. 1994a: 43] As 
Zizek is fully aware, the invocation of Hegel is hardly the most uncontroversial 
move a contemporary thinker in the humanities can make. I will focus here, 
again, on the reading of Hegel’s Science of Logic in For They Know Not What 
They Do. The crucial issue is announced in the two decisive passages in which 
Zizek most programmatically strives to clarify his philosophical distance from 
Jacques Derrida’s. Zizek says that: 


Derrida incessantly varies the motif of how full identity-with-itself is 
impossible; how it is always, constitutively, deferred, split; how the condition 
of its possibility is the condition of its impossibility; how there is no identity 
without reference to an outside which always-already truncates it, and so on, and 
so on. Yet what eludes him is the Hegelian inversion of identity qua impossible 
into itselfas a name for acertain radical impossibility ...Itis here that we should 
read the proposition from Hegel’s Logic: ‘By way of reconciliation, the negative 
force recognises in what it fights against its own force’. [ZiZek, 1991a: 37] 
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In a paradoxical way, Derrida remains prisoner of the — ultimately ‘common- 
sensical’— _ conception which is obliged to presuppose a constituted field 
of identity (‘the metaphysics of presence’) in order to be able to set to the 
unending work of its subversion. The Hegelian answer to this would be: we 
‘deconstruct’ identity by retroactively ascertaining how identity itself is ... a form 
of appearance of its opposite — identity as such ... is the very way differentiality, 
the space of differences ‘as such’, inscribes-reflects itself within the field of 
differences  [Zizek, 199 1a: 88] 


According to Zizek, we can ‘ascertain’ how identity is differentiality 
‘reflectin itself within the field of differences’ through considering Hegel’s 
notion of tautology in the Logic. As Zizek recountss, Hegel was as far as 
possible from holding, as Wittgenstein did in the Tractatus, that tautology is 
the highest instance of analytic truth. According to Hegel, as ZiZek details, 
tautology is ‘absolute contradiction’ To quote The Logic: 


If anyone opens his mouth and promises to state what God is, ... [and only says] 
‘God is-God’, [then] expectation is cheated, for what was expected was a different 
determination ... Looking more closely at this tedious effect produced by such 
truth, we see that the beginning, ‘The plant is — ’, sets out to say something, to 
bring forward a further determination. But since only the same thing is repeated, 
the opposite has happened, nothing has emerged. Such identical talk therefore 
contradicts itself, Identity, instead of being in its own self truth and absolute 
truth, is consequently the very opposite: instead of being the unmoved simple, it 
is the passage beyonzd itself into the dissolution of itself. [at ZiZek, 1991a: 35] 


As Zizek notes, the position here tums around Hegel’s distinction between 
form and content. Atthe level of semantic content, Tautologies are tautologies 
are tautologies. However, the level of the form of the utterance concems not 
what is said, but the set of conventional expectations governing the construction 
of linguistic sense in propositions. As Zizek says, with any sentence: ‘ 
this form produces the “expectation” of the specific determination of 
the initial neutral, abstract universality [viz. ‘God’, ‘plant’] to be brought 
about by the second part of the proposition’ [idem] Yet, with tautologies this 
expectation, precisely, is disappointed. And it is what is revealed through the 
very disappointment of this expectation with the reassertion of the initial term 
that is decisive, in Zizek’s account. What is thereby revealed, for Zizek, is that 
what we understand as: 


Identity is the surplus which cannot be captured by predicates — more precisely 
(and this precision is crucial if we want to avoid a misconception of Hegel), 
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identity with itself is nothing but this confrontation of an entity with the void at 
the point where we expect a predicate, a determination of its positive content 
(‘lawis  ’). [ZiZek, 1991a: 36; ZiZek, 2000b: 51-2] 


The identity of an entity with itself, Zizek thus claims, ‘equals the coincidence 
of this entity with the empty place of its inscription’ [idem] Accordingly, in 
what he presents as an exact parallel with that process which he discerned in 
the Lacanian ‘logic of the signifier’, Zizek argues that the only way semantic 
identity can emerge in Hegel is through its being extemalised in a 
[purely] arbitrary signifying mark’ [Zizek, 199 1a: 52] In the second term of 
such tautological propositions as ‘God is God’, we hearonlya‘ negative 
relationship towards all predicates that define [the grammatical subject’s] 
— what? — identity’. [Zizek, 1991a: 37] The dialectical paradox in this, of course, 
is that this very term that has only a ‘negative’ relationship to the object in 
question’s predicates, is its very name, that by which it is recognised atall. This 
is why Zizek thus elsewhere cites Gasche ‘contra Gasche’, and asserts that: 


every identity-with-itselfis nothing but the ‘semic substitute[s] forthe spaced- 
out semiopening that makes [it] possible’ [Gasche, The Tain in the Mirror] 
Consequently, when Gasche speaks about ‘one trope too many’, what should 
be pointed out is that this ‘one too many’ is precisely the One as such, there is 
no One to which, subsequently, ‘one too many’ would be added — the One is 
‘originally’ one-too-many, the signifier-One whose signified is Void. [Zizek, 
1991a: 88] 


What Zizek is asserting at this point is an argument concerning the very 
process of naming or founding semantic identity, which poststructuralists 
like Derrida or Deleuze exhaust themselves in arguing is the elementary cell 
underlying the configuration of all closed totalities, in everything from the 
field of philosophical discourse to that of political contestation. What I want 
to impress here is that, like these thinkers, Zizek argues that the logics of this 
process ultimately do have a political bearing. There is indeed for ZiZek an 
intimate connection between identity and the founding imposition of authority, 
which he considers directly in Chapter 3 of Enjoy Your Symptom! Nevertheless, 
as has already begun to emerge, Zizek’s contention is quite different than 
Derrida’s or Deleuze’s. As ZiZek specifies in his ‘Self-Interview’ — in line 
with his position on the phallus (iii) and the foundation of intersubjective 
conventions (ii) — his point is less that the founding of identity elides some pre- 
existing alterity pertaining to the object than that the founding moment itse/fis 
excessive with regards to what it calls into being. In a Derridean bent, we could 
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say that, for Zizek, this founding gesture of naming is at once the condition of 
possibility of linguistic and socio-political identity, and of the impossibility of 
this Other itself ever attaining to a fully self-consistent totality. 

Importantly, it is with this in mind that we can understand why Zizek aligns 
his philosophical Lacanism with the work of Saul Kripke in The Sublime 
Object of Ideology. Kripke’s famed ‘anti-descriptivism’ in the philosophy of 
language stipulates that the ‘adequate and sufficient condition’ for names being 
able to refer to ‘their’ objects in a given linguistic community does not and 
can not pertain to anything about this object itself. [cf. Butler, 1993: 210-11] 
The paradigmatic case that Kripke adduces is proper names, which single out 
individuals no matter what changes might take place in the characteristics of 
the objects to which they are taken to refer. [Kripke, 1980: 49] The central 
counterfactual argument Kripke makes is that two absolutely identical 
particulars in ‘parallel’ worlds could nevertheless not properly be designated 
by the same name. [Kripke, 1980: 47-9] Kripke is thus drawn to reflect that 
what primarily ties a given signifier to ‘its’ particular object or type of objects 
is an ‘initial baptism’. [Kripke, 1980: 96-7, 135-40] This ‘inital baptism’ is a 
primal act of naming that sets it out for the given community that henceforth 
(as Zizek glosses) ‘a name refers to an object because this object is called 
that’ (Zizek, 1989: 93; Butler, 1993: 212-16] 

What Zizek takes from Kripke, in line with his reading of Hegel, are 
two things. The first is the latter’s doctrine of the uncircumventability of an 
historical performance laying down what words will name what objects or what 
features of objects. The second is a correct registration of how this process 
is also always one which takes its force from the sanctioning authority of the 
big Other. Zizek writes: 


A name refers to an object because this object is called that — this impersonal 
form (‘it is called’) announces the dimension of the big Other beyond other 
subjects. The example evoked by Searle — of speakers who know nothing 
of the object of which they are speaking and whose ‘only intentional content 
might be that they are using the name to refer to what others are referring to it’ 
[Searle] — indicates a necessary constituent of every ‘normal’ use of names 
in language as a social bond ... [ZiZek, 1989: 93] 


For Zizek, then, the sense we usually have that our words refer to objects 
independently of the fact that we happen to use them, is ulwmately a fetishistic 
misapprehension of the social generation and sanctioning of meaning. His 
‘philosophy of language’, that is, like the later Wittgenstein’s, argues that our 
use of words involves the following of norms that presuppose and embody 
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the existence of a sanctioning linguistic community. [ZiZek, 1991a: ch. 4] 
Moreover, Zizek’s position is that it is the very same ‘big Other’ — which 
is always at base historical and political for him, as we saw — that ‘fixes’ 
the linguistic norms that subjects follow that also interpellates them into 
the ethico- political norms of the polity. Hence, the argument Zizek puts in 
Chapter 3 of The Sublime Object of Ideology is that the construction of any 
historical ideology tums on a minimally forceful act of fixing the meaning of 
the politically salient terms within the given polity, and that this act is to be 
conceived on a direct analogy with the elementary act of naming anything 
at all. (Zizek, 1989: 87 ff.; Butler, 1993: 208-11] ‘What creates and sustains 
the identity of a given ideological field beyond all possible variations of its 
positive content?’, ZiZek asks. He responds in these terms: 


(Laclau and Mouffe’s] Hegemony and Socialist Strategy delineates what is 
probably the definitive answer ...: the multitude of ‘floating signifiers; of proto- 
ideological elements, is structured into a unified field through the intervention 
of a certain nodal point (the Lacanian point de capiton) which ‘quilts’ them, 
stops their sliding, and fixes their meaning [ZiZek, 1989: 87; Butler, 1993: 
192-3; Laclau, 1997: 301-6] 


Zizek example of this process in The Sublime Object Of Ideology is the 
‘ideological’ functioning of the term ‘communism’ For him, the primary 
register of this ‘ideologicality’ lies not in how communist ideals serve to 
conceal from subjects some unpalatable extra-linguistic reality (e.g., the 
suffering of Soviet subjects). More basically than this, the term ‘communism’ 
works by ‘fixing’ the meanings of a whole series of other terms relevant to the 
political discourse of modernity. To quote him: 


democracy (so-called ‘real democracy’ as opposed to ‘bourgeois formal 
democracy’ as a legal form of exploitation); | feminism (the exploitation of 
women as resulting from the class-conditioned division oflabour), ...ecologism 
(the destruction of natural resources as a logical consequence of profit-oriented 
capitalist production); — the peace movement (the principal danger to peace is 
adventitious imperialism), and soon — [Zizek, 1989: 87-8] 


By itself, this position is, asI will argue in Chapter 5, an interesting and even 
politically enabling one. Yet I also will want to assert there that, as a totalistic 
or universal explanation of how ideology per se functions, it is profoundly 
problematic. The reason is that, in line with the fact that ZiZek’s ‘critique of 
ideology’ is drawn from a transcendental philosophy of language, Zizek thinks 
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he can and must assert in For They Know Not What They Do that his critique 
is not directed only at different, historically specific ideologies. What is finally 
at stake, he says, is what he calls: ‘an ideology proper to the symbolic order 
as such’ [Zizek, 199 1a: 205] 


Conclusion/Prospectus 


This chapter has tried to give meaning to ZiZek’s vital assertion that ‘the big 
Other does not exist’ in the four registers that I think his works (often almost 
seamlessly) pass between. This assertion is the central assertion in ZizZek’s 
attempt to deploy Lacan in the regeneration of a critique of ideology relevant 
to contemporary socio-political conditions. The problematic underlying 
Zizek’s insistence on this rubric, I am claiming, is his political need to locate 
soménon-ideological point from whence he can proffer his work as a critique 
of ideology, and in the name of which he can also construct a theoretically 
informed politics. Zizek thinks that he can make his ontology political, and 
ground his politic in a Lacanian ontology, because its terms uncover how the 
‘big Other’ of any ideology, that point from whence the interpellating call of 
power emanates, will itself never command a fully self-consistent semantic 
totality. Every attempt an ideology makes to ‘cover over’ or ‘suture’ the ‘non- 
existence’ of a single ‘big Other’ (‘society’, ‘the system’, etc.), ZiZek claims, 
will always be flawed. [Bellamy, 1993: 30] 

In the three chapters remaining, I will expose and critically examine ZiZek’s 
position on these points. Chapter 4 is the final wholly exegetical one of the 
book. It is in addition probably the most conceptually difficult. What it will 
examine is how Zizek ties the ‘logic of the signifier’ which we have examined 
above — and the act upon which it tums — to a typically ‘untimely’ Zizekian 
defence of the moderm-Cartesian subject. 


Chapter 4 


Zizek’s Ticklish Subject 


It is high time that the partisans of Cartesian Subjectivity should, in the face 
of the whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet 
this nursery tale of the Spectre of Cartesian subjectivity with the philosophical 
manifesto of Cartesian subjectivity itself 

Slavoj Zizek, The Ticklish Subject, 2. 


Introduction: Zizek’s ‘Cartesian Manifesto’? 


A spectre is haunting Western academia __ the spectre of the Cartesian subject. 
All academic powers have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: 
the New Age obscurantist (who wants to supersede the ‘Cartesian paradigm’ 
toward a new holistic approach) and the postmodern deconstructionist (for 
whom the Cartesian subject is a discursive fiction, an effect of decentred textual 
mechanisms), the Habermasian theorist of communication (who insists on a 
shift from Cartesian monadological subjectivity to discursive intersubjectivity) 
and the Heideggerian proponent of the thought of Being (who stresses the need 
to ‘traverse’ the horizon of modem subjectivity culminating in current raging 
nihilism); the cognitive scientist (who endeavors to prove empirically that there 
is no unique sense of Self, just a pandemonium of competing forces) and the 
Deep Ecologist (who blames Cartesian mechanicist materialism for providing 
the philosophical foundation for the ruthless exploitation of nature); the critical 
(post-)Marxist (who insists that the illusory freedom of the bourgeois subject 
is rooted in class division) and the feminist (who emphasises that the allegedly 
sexless cogito is in fact a male patriarchal formation). Where is the academic 
orientation that has not been accused by its opponents of not yet properly 
disowning the Cartesian heritage? And which has not hurled back the branding 
reproach of Cartesian subjectivity against its more ‘radical’ critics, as well as 
its ‘reactionary’ adversaries? (Zizek, 1999a: 1] 


This preceding quote is how Zizek begins his 1999 work The Ticklish 
Subject. Along with For They Know What They Do, this is arguably his most 
programmatic work to date. So if this introductory proclamation is undoubtedly 
a play, it shouldn’t mislead us. Zizek’s wit, here as elsewhere, conceals the 
utmost seriousness. [ZiZek, 1999b: viii] 
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Firstly, as I will examine further in Chapter 5, it is no coincidence that 
Zizek is here paraphrasing Marx. He is clear in his introduction to The Ticklish 
Subject that this work intends to defend a systematic Marxist position in and 
against the conditions of contemporary Capital. [ZiZek, 1999a: 4] The work 
undertakes this through an engagement with ‘ the three main fields in 
which subjectivity is at stake ...” in contemporary thought, Zizeksays:‘ the 
tradition of German idealism; post-Althusserian political philosophy; [and] the 
“deconstructionist” shift from Subject to the problematic of multiple subject- 
positions and subjectivisations ° [ZiZek, 1999a: 2] 

Secondly, ZiZek’s paraphrase of The Communist Manifesto announces the 
centre around which Zizek’s theoretical concerns have pivoted not only in 
this later work, but arguably also in all of his publications since 1989. This 
centre is what he terms the ‘subject of psychoanalysis’ Zizek audaciously 
claims. throughout his work that this subject is none other than the much- 
maligned subject of modern science instated by Descartes, and (as he argues 
it): ‘elaborated by the great German idealists from Kant to Hegel’ [Zizek, 
1999b: ix; 1991a: ch. 9; 1992: ch. 5] In The Ticklish Subject, Zizek explicitly 
rejects the hegemonic contention that, in one way or another, all of the ills of 
the contemporary West hail from ourepochal subscription to Descartes’ notion 
of the subject as ‘master and possessor of nature’. [ZiZek, 1999a: 4] In fact, to 
situate his argument with regard to the critical question I raised at the beginning 
of Chapter 1, ZiZek thinks that in some way a philosophical reclaiming of the 
modern subject is decisive in order to keep open the possibility of a critique 
of the current ‘world system’ and its predominant ideological coordinates. 

There are at least three questions that are raised by ZiZek’s challenge to 
the contemporary ‘anti-Cartesian’ cultural hegemony in The Ticklish Subject. 
[Zizek, 2000a: 127-8] In this chapter, I will try to expose in detail how Zizek 
deals with these questions. Firstly, what is the ‘forgotten obverse’ of the 
cogito that ZiZek claims to espy as something which survives and subverts its 
multifarious critiques? Secondly, how does Zizek’s defence of the Cartesian 
subject relate to his wider position? What does he think that Lacan, and his 
attempt to regenerate the critique of ideology, could possibly have to do with 
Descartes? Thirdly, the work that Zizek’s ‘retrieval’ of the Cartesian subject 
is intended to carry out in the contemporary theoretical climate needs to be 
elaborated. Specifically, as I will try to show, it is necessary to read ZizZek’s 
work as aresponse to the ‘post-structuralists’ who attained such a theoretical 
hegemony in the 1980s in much of Anglo-American ‘cultural studies’ or 
‘theory’, as well as our courses on ‘continental philosophy’. 
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1 Cogito as the Absent Centre of Modern Philosophy 


The subject is therefore to be strictly opposed to the effect of subjectivation: 
what the subjectivation masks is nota pre- or trans-subjective process of writing 
but a lack which is the subject. 

Zizek, 1989: 175. 


a_ Heidegger's Critique of the Modern Subject{um] 


However it [the category of the subject] is modified, however it is endowed 
with consciousness or unconsciousness, it will refer, by the entire thread of its 
history, to the substantiality of a presence unperturbed by accidents, or to the 
identity of the proper, self-same in the presence of self-relationship _ [Derrida, 
1976: 68-9] 


Early in The Ticklish Subject, Zizek recalls that he began his intellectual career 
as a Heideggerian. [ZiZek, 1999a: 13] The influence of Heidegger on Lacan 
is also beyond question. Indeed, it remains impossible for anyone to work 
seriously in continental thought without undertaking an engagement with 
Heidegger. Particularly Heidegger’s influence on what Simon Critchley has 
called ‘the dominant strands of French thought’ since 1960 is unparalleled. 
(Critchley, 1996: 25] ZiZek’s open defence of ‘Cartesian subjectivity’, in this 
light, would seem only to become more contentious. It would — minimally 
~ have to be able to counter Heidegger’s central critique of the cogito in ‘ 
the guise in which [it] has dominated modem thought ’ [ZiZek, 1999a: 2], 
if we are to take it seriously at all. 

What, then, is the substance — pun intended — of Heidegger’s famed 
critique of the modern philosophy of the subject? This critique already forms 
a programmatic intention of Being and Time. There are two discermible 
dimensions to the ‘positive’ labour of destrukting the occidental philosophical 
tradition that that text announces in Section 6. On the one hand, Heidegger 
wants to ‘reconquer’ the supposedly original Greek ground of ontology. On 
the other hand, Heidegger consistently suggests throughout Being and Time 
that the philosophical self-constitution of modernity from Descartes onwards 
reinforces the forgetting of this ground in the determination of Being after 
Plato ‘ with regard to a definite mode of Time — the present’ [Heidegger, 
1995: #5] The consequences of this ‘forgetting’, though, are ontologically as 
well as historically far-reaching, in Heidegger’s judgement. Not only has the 
Wester philosophical tradition tended to forget the temporal-transcendental 
horizon of ‘world’, and so misunderstood the Being of intramundane, ontic 
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entities. [loc. cit.: #14—18] So profound is this epochal forgetting, Heidegger 
asserts; that when philosophy has come to conceive of human-being, it has 
consistently drawn from categories at best appropriate to these supposedly 
‘present-at-hand’ entities. [loc. cit.: #5-6, 9-12, 24-26] In contrast to this 
‘metaphysics’, Being and Time therefore argues, the ‘fundamental ontologist’ 
(or any of his successors) must firstly bracket al/ of the philosophical tradition’s 
determinations of human-being (as speaking animal, spirit, mind-body 
double, etc.). All of these terms, he cautions, can be seen to be beholden to 
this tradition’s ‘falleness’ [loc. cit.: #10—-11] Secondly, Heidegger argues in 
Being and Time that, having undertaken this bracketing, we must thereby 
become open to a subtler hermeneutics addressing the question of who it is 
who asks the Seinsfrage. [loc. cit.: #3-4] This is what Derrida is referring to 
in his interview in Who Comes After the Subject?, when he says: 


“UU believe in the force and the necessity ... of the act by which Heidegger substitutes 
a certain concept of Dasein for a Concept still too marked by the traits of the 
being as vorhanden, and hence by an interpretation of time, and insufficiently 
questioned in its ontological structure _[at ZiZek, 1999a: 9-10] 


Heidegger conceives of the da of dasein in Being and Time as insubstantial. 
This dais a clearing or lichtung which ‘lets being be’ [loc. cit: #18], and which 
marks dasein as an ex-propriated or ek-static being always ‘outside-alongside’ 
the beings of its concer, [loc. cit.: #12] 

Heidegger’s reading of Descartes, by contrast, stresses exactly how 
Descartes’ failure to put at a distance the metaphysical tradition deleteriously 
informs his conception of the swm of the cogito as res cogitans [a thinking 
thing]. As Heidegger writes in Section 64: the inherited category of ‘ 
substantiality is the vital ontological lead for determining the subjectivity of 
the subject’ in Descartes’ work. [loc. cit.: #64] Heidegger is absolutely not 
out to negate the profound importance of Descartes’ innovation in the history 
of Western metaphysics. ‘Descartes explicitly and philosophically carries 
out the switch-over from the development of traditional ontology to modem 
mathematical physics and its transcendental foundation ’, he emphasises. 
[loc. cit.: #19-21] Nevertheless, Heideggeralso stresses the continuity between 
Descartes’ work and that of the tradition: a continuity which he thinks is not 
least suggested by Descartes’ appropriation of the Latin term ‘subjectum’ to 
designate the res cogitans. 
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b The Subject Beyond Subjectivation[s] (Zizek Against Heidegger and 
‘Post-Structuralism’) 


How, then, does Zizek responds to the Heideggerian-type critique of 
subjectivity? Notably, there is clearly nothing in our account of Zizek’s 
Lacanian subject in Chapter 1 that would elide Heidegger’s criticism of the 
Cartesian subject first propounded in Descartes’ Meditations. Put simply: the 
position that (ZiZek dixit) every substantive predicate that can be attached to 
the being of the subject is ‘decentred’ (as we saw), in no way challenges the 
presupposition that there still is a substantial identity that the subject finds 
‘outside’, via his interpellation by the big Other. Indeed, it would seemingly 
be possible to argue here that the Lacanian psychoanalytic intervention 
not only relocates, but even deepens the hold of the inherited notion of the 
subject as the locus of what Derrida calls: the substantiality of a presence 
unperturbed by accidents ... the identity of the proper, self-same in the presence 
of self-relationship (Derrida, 1976: 68-9] As ZiZek avows in The Ticklish 
Subject: 


The Lacanian hypothesis of the big Other involves the claim that all these 
different partial identifications are not equivalent in their symbolic status: there is 
one level at which symbolic efficiency sets in ... we are dealing with a symbolic 
fiction, but a fiction which —_ possesses performative power determining 
which of my acts will display ‘symbolic efficiency’  [ZiZek, 1999a: 330] 


What is decisive here can be approached through adopting a distinction 
Zizek makes in The Plague of Fantasies between the ‘Self’ and the subject. 
The issue he broaches in Chapter 3 of that text is: ‘[w]Jhere is the “decentred 
subject”?’ in today’s world of ‘multiple user domains’ (MUDs) and ‘multiple 
personality disorders’ (MPDs). On the surface of it, he notes, these new (or 
newly labelled) phenomena seem to stage the truth of Lacan’s notion that the 
subject is ‘decentred’ But Zizek argues that: 


[contra to our pretheoretical impression] the subject who suffers from MPD 
is [in fact] too firmly anchored in ‘true reality’: what he lacks is, in asense, lack 
itself | Thatis to say: the ‘multiple selves’ externalised on the screen [in MUD] 
are ‘what I want to be’, the way I would like to see myself, the representations 
of my ideal ego; as such, they are like the layers of an onion: there is nothing 
in the middle, and the subject is this ‘nothing’ itself. It is therefore crucial to 
introduce here the distinction between ‘Self’ (‘person’) and subject: the Lacanian 
‘decentred subject’ is not simply a multiplicity of good old ‘Selves’, partial 
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centres; the ‘divided’ subject does not mean there are simply more Egos/Selves 
an the same individual, as in MUD. The ‘decentrement’ is the decentrement of 
the $ (the void of the subject) with regard to its content (‘Self’, the bundle of 
imaginary and/or symbolic identifications): the ‘splitting’ is the splitting of $ 
and the fantasmatic ‘persona’ as the ‘stuff of the ? The subject is split even if 
it possesses only one ‘unified’ Self, since this split is the very split between $ 
andSelf  [Zizek, 1997a: 141] 


So, in the terns of Plague of Fantasies, ‘Self’? names the substantial identity 
that Zizek postulates subjects take on when they are interpellated by ideologies. 
‘Subject’, however, like the empty heart of an onion beneath its multiple rings, 
is what eludes this interpellation. 

This distinction, I think, is what underlies his critique of ‘the post- 
structuralists’, on the matter of the subject. Put simply, ZiZek argues that 
Foucault, Derrida, and even Althusser all fatally fail to make this distinction 
between the subject and the substantial Self, each in different ways instead 
following Heidegger’s lead in Being and Time. Accordingly, their famed ‘anti- 
humanism’s’ operationalise a rightful attack on ‘man’ as what Zizek calls the 
Self. However, they equally simply do not touch what Zizek calls the subject. 
As he puts it in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality: 


In short, Lacan’s answer to the question asked (and answered in a negative 
way) by such different philosophers as Althusser and Derrida — ‘can the gap, 
the opening, the Void which precedes the gesture of subjectivisation, still be 
called “subject”?’ — is an emphatic ‘Yes!’ — for Lacan, the subject prior to 
subjectivisation is not some Idealist pseudo-Cartesian self-presence preceding 
material interpellatory practices and apparatuses, but the very gap in the structure 
that the imaginary (mis)recognition in the interpellatory Call endeavours to fill 
in [Zizek, 2000a: 119; cf. Butler, 1993: 189-91] 


Zizek’s fundamental dissatisfaction with Foucault’s ‘genealogical’ attempt to 
subvert such supposedly still-Cartesian accounts as Althusser’s, then, mirrors 
how he reads and criticises the latter. In The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek 
specifies: 


In ‘post-structuralism’, the subject is usually reduced to so-called subjectivation, 
he is conceived as an effect of a fundamentally non-subjective process; the 
subject is always caught in, traversed by the pre-subjective process (of ‘writing’, 
of ‘desire’, and so on), and the emphasis is on the individuals’ different modes 
of ‘experiencing’, ‘living’ their positions as ‘subjects’, ‘actors’, ‘agents’ of the 
historical process ... The great master of such analysis was, of course, Foucault 
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... But with Lacan, we have quite another notion of the subject. To put it simply: 
if we make an abstraction, if we subtract all the richness of the different modes of 
subjectivation, all of the fullness of experience present in the way the individuals 
are ‘living’ their subject-positions, what remains is an empty place which was 
filled out with this richness; this original void, this lack of symbolic structure, 
isthe subject  [ZiZek, 1989: 174-5] 


Zizek’s position on the subject, as it is announced in the distinction 
between the ‘Self? (the ‘I’ of subjectivation) and the ‘subject’ (what eludes 
interpellation), is a knowingly scandalous one. Firstly, as the previous quotes 
show, Zizek wants to claim something of an ‘exemption’ for Lacan, vis-a-vis 
the types of philosophical theories of the subject as substantial that Heidegger 
critiques. As ZiZek puts this in his ‘Introduction’ to The Ticklish Subject: 


the problem with Heidegger is that his notion of modem subjectivity does not 
account for the inherent excess — it simply does not cover that aspect of cogito 
on account of which Lacan claims that cogito is the subject of the unconscious 
[ZiZek, 1999a: 2] 


However, to the extent that ZiZek avows that this same ‘Lacanian’ subject is 
the Cartesian subject, ZiZek secondly is committed to the much more impious 
assertion that Heidegger et al. are simply wrong in their readings of modem 
philosophy. 

There are additionally two further, inter-related claims in ZizZek’s radical 
position on the subject. Firstly, Zizek holds that if we are committed (as 
Heidegger was) to a thinking of primordial finitude, then the truth is that any 
such thinking will be a thought of the subject. For ZiZek, the properly Kantian 
motif taken up by muchcontemporary theory — that ‘there is no metalanguage’ 
— is irreproachable. [Zizek, 1989:154 ff] It is just that, for him, the endless 
‘anti-Cartesian’ emphasis on how identity as such is always preceded and 
dirempted by alterity, difference, etc. runs a little too smoothly’ In one 
of his most scathing passages, Zizek asks us: 


How can one not recognise, in the passionate zeal with which the post- 
structuralist insists that every text, his own included, is caught in the fundamental 
ambiguity and flooded with the ‘dissemination’ of the intertextual process, the 
signs of an obstinate denial (in the Freudian sense of Verneinung), a barely 
hidden acknowledgment of the fact that one is speaking from a safe position 
...2 That is why the post-structuralist poeticism is ultimately affected. The 
whole effort to write ‘poetically’, to make us feel how our own text is already 
caught in a decentred network of plural processes and how this textual process 
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always subverted what we ‘intended to say’, the whole effort to evade the 
purely theoretical form of exposing our ideas and to adopt rhetorical devices 
usually preserved for literature, masks the annoying fact that at the root of what 
the post-structuralists are saying there is a clearly defined theoretical position 
which can be articulated without difficulty in a pure and simple metalanguage 
To put it more bluntly, the position from which the post-structuralist can 
always make sure of the fact that ‘there is no metalanguage’; that no utterance 
can say what it intended to say; that the process of enunciation always subverts 
the utterance, is the position of metalanguage in its purest, most radical form 
[Zizek, 1989: 155, 154-5 (my italics)] 


Asecond ‘untimely’ assertion concerning modem philosophy then follows 
hard on the heels of this first ZiZekian criticism of ‘post-structuralism’. Against 
Heidegger and his French successors, ZiZek suggests that what must be 
uncovered in order to ‘overcome metaphysics’ isnot:* theabstract messianic 
promise of some redemptive Othemess ’ [ZiZek, 1999b: ix] According to 
him, indeed, what is pejoratively called ‘metaphysics’ represents a series of 
attempts by thinkers (Derridaandco. inclusive) to deny the insistence of what is 
properly called the ‘subject’, and — which he thinks is related — the irreducible 
implication of philosophers’ own thinking in what they claim philosophically 
to disclose. [ZiZek, 1989: 154—5; ZiZek, 1993: 15] Accordingly, ZiZek’s claim 
is not only that modern subjectivity does not represent the culmination of 
metaphysics. For him, it is only in modem philosophy’s central postulate of 
the subject that we glimpse the possibility of a properly ‘non-metaphysical’ 
position.: 


c From Deckard/Descartes, via Kant, to Hegel 


Let us then examine in some detail Zizek’s ‘destruktion’ of what Jurgen 
Habermas has called ‘the philosophical discourse of modernity’ Through 
a reading of Descartes, Kant, and then Hegel, Zizek claims to uncover ‘the 
excessive, unacknowledged kernel of the cogito, whichis far from the pacifying 
image of the transparent Self’ [ZiZek, 1999a: 2] 

Even Zizek’s central essay on this topic is Chapter 1 of Tarrying with the 
Negative, ‘I or He or It (the Thing) which Thinks’ [ZiZek, 1993: 8 ff.] This 
chapter tums around ZiZek’s reading of Descartes. In a characteristic move, 
this reading is carried out on the back of an extended reading of Ridley Scott’s: 
Blade Runner. In typically maverick fashion, Zizek contends that the premises 
of this film fictionally stage the issue of the subject as against the Self(in terms 
of the quote from Plague of Fantasies I drew from above). [Zizek, 1997a: 
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122] In Blade Runner, the evil Tyrell Corporation has succeeded in fabricating 
‘replicants’ of human beings so exact that they think that they are human. As 
Zizek writes, it is as if: Frederic Jameson’s thesis on postmodemism as 
the epoch in which Capital colonises the last resorts hitherto excluded from its 
circuit is here brought to its hyperbolic conclusion’ The replicants are even 
prefabricated with a set of exchangeable ‘intimate’ memories and fantasies. 
[Zizek, 1993: 10] What gives the ‘director’s cut’ of Blade Runnerits particular 
sting, however, Zizek notes, is how its end discloses a further twist that was 
only intimated in the two ‘released’ versions of the film. This is the disclosure 
that the main character Deckard (‘homophonous with Descartes!’ [Zizek, 
1993: 12]) is himself a replicant who has been living under the illusion of 
being human. [Zizek, 1993: 11] 

What is at stake in the director’s cut, Zizek says, can be tied to what is 
at stake in the end of the psychoanalytic cure, at least in Lacan’s post-1970 
understanding of this process. The crucial thing is how this version of Blade 
Runner passes beyond the logic of the noir genre that it self-consciously draws 
from. In noir films, as we know, it is a standard thing for the lead character 
to at some point undergo an amnesia. However, in classical noir films, when 
this occurs, we can measure this amnesia against the unquestioned standard 
of a ‘narrative self’ The character ‘comes to his senses’ fully when his 
investigations allow him to integrate the entirety of his/her disrupted ‘life- 
experience’ into a coherent story. [Zizek, 1993: 11-12] Such a conception of the 
self as primarily a ‘narratival’ construction underlay even Lacan’s conception 
of psychoanalysis in the 1950s, Zizek notes. Yet Lacan’s later model of the 
end of the cure supplanted this ideal of ‘subjectivisation’ with something 
‘incomparably more radical’ [ZiZek, 1993: 12] This is the possibility of what 
Zizek terms ‘subjective destitution’ It involves an acceptance by the subject 
that‘ the traumatic encounters which traced out the itinerary of his life were 
utterly contingent and indifferent [and] bear no hidden message’ (Zizek, 
1996a: 94; 1997b: 80] But it is exactly such a ‘subjective destitution’ that is 
involved in Deckard’s ‘successful recollection’ at the end of the director’s 
cut of Blade Runner, Zizek contends. Deckard does not become aware of his 
‘true self’, beyond his ‘imaginary’ self-experience. Instead, he undergoes: 

the total loss of [his] symbolic identity. He must accept that he is not 
what he thought himself to be, but somebody [or] something else [Zizek, 
1993: 12] 

What has this to do with Descartes, though? To put ZiZek’s position 
somewhat flippantly: Tarrying With the Negative suggests that the pre- 
eminence Descartes enjoys in undergraduate philosophy tutorials which broach 
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the possibility that our subjective experience is a staged semblance is not 
unfounded. [ZiZek, 1991a: 18 ff.] Speaking of the Meditations, Zizek says: 


Descartes was the first to introduce a crack in the ontologically consistent 
universe: contracting absolute certainty to the punctum of ‘I think’ opens up, 
for a brief moment, the hypothesis of Evil Genius (/e malin genie) who, behind 
my back, dominates me and pulls the strings of what I experience as ‘reality’ 
— the prototype of the Scientist-Maker who creates an artificial man from Dr. 
Frankenstein to Tyrell in Blade Runner [Zizek, 1993: 12] 


Nevertheless, in a position that momentarily brings him close to Heidegger 
and also Foucault’s The Order of Things, Zizek holds that Descartes’ discovery 
here was one that he could not himself properly avow. [Foucault, 1994: 322 ff.; 
324; ch. 2] His historical inheritance confined him to ‘the epistemological field 
regulated by the problematic of representations — their causal enchainment, 
their clarity and evidence’ [ZizZek, 1993: 12-13] As such, Zizek’s position 
is that he instantly ‘patches up the wound he cut into the texture of reality’ 
[ZiZek, 1993: 12] 

So Zizek’s ‘Cartesianism’ is a guarded one. His is a retum not to the 
position that Descartes himself programmatically avowed, so much as a 
quasi-deconstructive retum to a moment in his texts, whose logic Zizek 
thinks was refractory to Descartes’ intentions. In fact, ZiZek asserts that Kant 
was the thinker who first ‘fully articulates the inherent paradoxes of self- 
consciousness’ whose field Descartes’ Meditations opened up. [Zizek, 1993: 
11] Zizek‘writes: 


According to Kant, Descartes falls prey to the ‘subremption of the hypostasised 
consciousness’: he wrongly concludes that, in the empty ‘I think’ which 
accompanies every representation of an object, we get hold of a positive 
phenomenal entity, res cogitans (a ‘small piece of the world’, as Husserl put 
it), which thinks and is transparent to itself in its capacity to think (Zizek, 
1993: 13) 


What Kant recognised, but Descartes could not avow, as Zizek claims, is 
the unbridgeable ‘ topological discord between the form “I think” and the 
substance which thinks’ [Zizek, 1993: 13] Upon reaching the certainty of the 
cogito, Descartes immediately added, ‘therefore I am’ He thereby failed to 
see how ‘in itself’ the cogito is less a part of reality than: 


... correlative to the whole ofreality, i.e. ... the point external to reality, exempted 
from it, which delineates reality’s horizon (in the sense of Wittgenstein’s well- 
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known Tractatus metaphor on the eye that can never be part of the seen reality). 
(Zizek, 1993: 13] 


It is in the notion of the ‘transcendental subject of apperception’ in The 
Critique of Pure Reason that Zizek holds that Kant explicitly broached this 
subject. Kant’s subject of apperception is a subject, Zizek emphasises, which 
is ‘in the most radical sense ‘out of joint” or, as Zizek puts it in ‘Kant with (or 
against) Sade’: clinamon. [Zizek, 1993: 12; Zizek, 1999b: 291] The crucial 
philosophical pointZizek emphasises in the first critique is that, although Kant’s 
subject of ‘pure apperception’ is posited as a ‘logical construction’ necessarily 
accompanying every representation, Kant insists there on the impossibility of 
our ever being able to ‘fill out’ its notion with intuited experiential data. [Zizek, 
1993: 14] Hence Zizek polemically stresses, the Kantian subject is anything 
but another figuring of metaphysics’ founding drive towards a self-transparent 
centrum. Indeed, for him Kant placed a pointed self-ignorance at the heart of the 
modem subject. [Zizek, 1993: 15] To quote The Critique of Pure Reason: 


Through this I or he or it (the thing) which thinks, nothing further is represented 
than a transcendental subject of the thoughts = X. It is known only through the 
thoughts which are its predicates, and of it, apart from them, we cannot have 
any concept whatsoever  [Kant, 1978: A346] 


Kant’s position on the subject of apperception is the central reason why 
Zizek insists that: ‘there is an aspect of Kant that is totally obliterated by the 
standard academic image of him.’ [ZiZek, 2000a: 227] This image reads him 
as the philosopher of the universal, concerned to establish the universal forms 
constitutive for knowledge, moral agency, and aesthetic judgement. On Zizek’s 
reading, Kant instead figures as the first lasting thinker of ‘the crack in the 
universal’ opened by Descartes’ cogito. [ZiZek, 1993:45; 1997a: 237] What 
this ‘crack’ registers, or corresponds to, is: 


the impossibility of locating the subject in the ‘great chain of being’, into 
the Whole of the universe — all those notions of the universe as a harmonious 
whole in which every element has its own place (today, they abound in ecological 
ideology). In contrast to it, subject constitutively lacks its own place [in 
Kant], which is [also] why Lacan designates it by the matheme $, the ‘barred’ 
S  [Zizek, 1993 :12] 


The third key figure in the ‘genealogy’ of the Cartesian subject that Zizek 
constructs is Hegel. Although he defends Kant in the way we have just seen, 
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his nevertheless maintains that, like Descartes, Kant too was not always able 
to avow the radicality of his own notion of subjectivity. The reason, Zizek 
argues, is that: it is not sufficient to say of the I of pure apperception that 

of it, apart from them [the thoughts which are its predicates], we cannot 
have any concept whatsoever’, as Kant does. As Zizek continues: 


One has to add that this lack of intuited content is constitutive of the I: the 
inaccessibility to the I of its own ‘kernel of being’ makes itanI The I’s 
apperception is by definition devoid of any intuitional content; it is an empty 
representation which carves a hole in the field of representations ... This is what 
Kant is not always clear about, which is why he again and again yields to the 
temptation of conceiving the relationship between the I of pure apperception 
and the I of self-experience as the relationship between a Thing-in-Itself and 
an experiential phenomena [ZiZek, 1993:14, 16, 14] 


This is precisely the hesitation that Hegel clears up, Zizek claims. The 
difference between the two ‘idealists’ is tied, he suggests, to how Kant always 
understood his endeavours within an epistemological orbit. The project of 
critique turns around the apparently humble gesture of delineating the limits ‘of 
Reason before that which supposedly in(de)finitely exceeds its scope. However, 
Zizek disagrees with the widespread doxa that Hegel was a ‘regressive’ thinker 
who sought to elide the barriers Kant erected by supplementing his ‘abstract’ 
Understanding with a ‘panlogicist’ Reason. [Zizek, 1993: 20] Zizek protests 
that: 


what Hegel effectively accomplishes is merely a kind of reflective inversion 
by means of which the very feature (mis)perceived by Kant as an epistemological 
obstacle tums into a positive ontological condition. The ‘unknowableness’ of the 
subject qua Thing is simply the way Understanding (mis)perceives the fact that 
the subject ‘is’ a non-substantial void— when Kant asserts that the transcendental 
subject is an unknowable, empty X, all one has to do is confer an ontological 
status on this epistemological determination: the subject is the empty nothingness 
of pure self-relating  [ZiZek, 1996a: 124; 1989: ch. 3; 199 1a: ch. 4] 


In Tarrying with the Negative, Zizek hence contends that Hegel is 
‘thoroughly Kantian’ or even ‘the most consequential of Kantians’ [Zizek, 
1993: 19, 21] His position is that Hegel’s much-maligned ‘absolute idealism’ 
is ‘... nothing but Kantian criticism, brought toits most extreme consequences: 
‘there is no metalanguage’ ’ [ZiZek, 1993: 20; Zizek, 1999a: 86] Hegel’s key 
argument against Kant, Zizek says, does not involve a ‘delirious solipsism’ 
Rather, it is the simple insight that finite historical subjects, as such, must 
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forever lack access to any measuring rod which would guarantee their contact 
with the Thing Itself, even if only to affirm that our notion of It falls short of 
its ‘actual’ Truth, as in Kant. [ZiZek, 1993: 20] This is why, for Zizek: 


[t]he dogmatic rationalist intuition of eternal Truths, the empiricist sensible 
perceptions, the a priori categorial framework of the transcendental reflection 

the phenomenological notion of lebenswelt the intersubjective speech- 
community [and we could arguably add the ‘will to power’) _are [all] false 
attempts to break the vicious circle of what Hegel called ‘experience’ [Zizek, 
1993: 21] 


For Zizek reading Hegel, that is: 


every tension between notion and [what is held to be the final level or arbiter 
of] reality, every relation of the Notion to what appears as its irreducible Other 
encountered in the sensible, extra-notional experience, already is [and must be] 
an intra-notional tension, i.e. already implies a minimal notional determination 
of this ‘otherness’ [ZiZek, 1993: 20] 


And what, to draw in the expository threads, is the’ subject in this ZiZekian 
picture of Hegel? We can approach this through a further specification ZiZek 
makes in Tarrying With the Negative, whose significance I will emphasise in 
Chapter 5. Again in contrast to the standard reading of Hegel that sees him as 
the champion of‘ determinate negation’ (and thus, we note, ‘immanent critique’), 
Zizek asserts the priority in Hegel of ‘infinite judgement’ over ‘determinate 
negation’ [ZizZek, 1993: 22] ‘Determinate negations’ (e.g.: ‘X is an object of 
non-sensible intuition’) remain within the ‘restricted economy’ ofan ‘equivalent 
exchange’. Here, our denial that an object belongs to a certain genus (viz. ‘sensible 
intuition’) immediately places it within a new one. In ‘infinite judgements’ (such 
as ‘X is not an object of sensible intuition’), however, the loss is pure, we 
get nothing in exchange What is decisive in these cases, ZiZek says, is that 
we ‘merely posit an abstract, wholly indeterminate, empty Beyond’ to what we 
negate, and place the object indeterminately within it. (ZiZek, 1993: 22] 

In the dialectic of Bildung (culture) in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, 
Zizek argues, the modern subject only emerges precisely at the point of sucha 
‘mad’ (non)exchange, in the ‘spiritual development of Europe’ (Zizek, 1993: 
23] All of the penultimate levels of this ‘dialectic’ hold to a logic of equivalent 
exchange between self-consciousness and substance. [ZiZek, 1993: 23] In 
exchange for his/her increasing sacrificing of himsed/to the Other, the subject 
has been granted honour, wealth, the language of Spirit, the heaven of faith, 
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and the utility of the enlightenment. [Hegel, 1977: 294~363] Nevertheless, at 
the apogee of this process, Hegel places the Jacobinical Reign of Terror. The 
philosophical interest of this historical event, for Hegel, is that within it for 
the first time subjects could at any moment ‘lose everything’ with no hope of 
any equivalent retum. To quote The Phenomenology of Spirit: 


... all these determinations [that the subject receives in its ‘acculturation’ hence] 
have vanished in the loss suffered by the self in absolute freedom: its negation is 
the death that is without meaning, the sheer terror of the negative that contains 
nothing positive [Hegel, 1977: 362] 


And Hegel’s pésition, certainly as ZiZek reads him, is that it is only when the 
individual has experienced this ‘terror of the negative’, and had the courage 
to see in what appeared to him qua particular Selfas a groundless alien force 
something whichis ‘immediately one withself-consciousness’, that full ‘self- 
consciousness’ emerges. [ZizZek, 1999a: 94] To quote Zizek now: 


‘Subject’ [thus] emerges at this very point of utterly meaningless voidance 
brought about by a negativity which explodes the frame of balanced exchange. 
That is to say, what is ‘subject’ [in Hegel] if not the infinite power of absolute 
negativity / mediation [for] whom every ‘pathological’ particular positive 
content [henceforth] appears as ‘posited’, as something externally assumed? 
[ZiZek, 1993: 23, 27; Hegel, 1977: 355-63] 


In what is surely one of his best lines, Zizek thus comments that what ‘ 
Bataille fails to note _ is that the modern (Cartesian) subject no longer 
needs to sacrifice goats intestines, his children, and so on, since his very 
existence already entails the most radical ... sacrifice, the sacrifice of the very 
kernel ofhis being’ (Zizek, 1996a: 125; cf. Bataille, 1997: 210-20] In Hegel, 
who for Zizek most consistently thought through this subject’s philosophical 
subversion, the ‘Cartesian’ subject corresponds to: ‘ the purely negative 
gesture of limiting phenomena without providing any positive content that 
would fill out the space beyond the limit.’ (Zizek, 1993: 21] Far from the 
triumphal metaphorics of light with which it is usually associated, this is why 
his favourite reference in attempting to describe the subject is the following 
disturbing passage from Hegel’s Realphilosophie of 1805-6: 


Thehuman being is this night, this empty nothing, that contains everything inits 
simplicity — an unending wealth of presentations, images, none of which occurs 
to him or is present here shoots out a bloody head, there a white shape ... 
[Zizek, 1991a: 87; 1997b: 8; 1992: 50; 1999b: 136] 
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2 The Subject of Fantasy, the Subject as Lack of the Other 


Why am I what you [the big Other] are saying that I am? 
Zizek, 1989: 113 


As with the material looked at in Chapter 3 , ZiZek’s account of the ‘Cartesian’ 
subject is a complex one. It is also a deeply provocative philosophical 
intervention in its own right in the contemporary theoretical landscape. As 
Zizek puts it: 


[t]he paradoxical achievement ofLacan ... isthat ... he retums to the modem 
age, [the] decontextualised’, rationalist notion of the subject. Recall that one of 
the commonplaces of the American appropriation of Heidegger is to emphasise 
how he, alongside Wittgenstein, Merleau-Ponty and others, elaborated the 
conceptual framework that enables us to get rid of the rationalist notion of 
the subject as an autonomous agent who, excluded from the world, processes 
in a computer-like way data provided by the senses _ And it is customary to 
interpret the opposition between consciousness and unconsciousness along the 
same lines: the disembodied ego stands for rational consciousness, whereas the 
‘unconscious’ is synonymous with the opaque background that we can never fully 
master, since we are always already apartofit | Lacan, however, in an unheard- 
of gesture, claims the exact opposite: the Freudian ‘unconscious’ has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the structurally necessary and irreducible opaqueness of 
the lifecontextinwhichwe areembedded; the ‘unconscious’ is rather the 
disembodied rational machine that follows its path irrespective of the demands 
of the subject’s life-world  [ZiZek, 1996b: 102; 1989: 134] 


As we will see in 4 below, Zizek’s understanding of the subject as empty at the 
point of its enunciations (or, in Kantian terms, of its apperceptions), links with 
that philosophical principle that I argued in Chapter 1 is the key to understanding 
his critical theory: that identity is always identity of the Other. Put simply: if the 
subjectat the point of its apperceptions or enunciations is empty of all substantial 
contents, whatever identity it takes itself to have will be a minimally deferred or 
reflexively adopted one. Either it takes the predicates of its empirical self from 
public discourse, as we saw in Chapter 1, perhaps by displacing its innermost 
beliefs onto the Other. Or perhaps the subject mistakes its own necessary lack of 
identity as a mere contingent shortcoming. The hypothesis then will be that the 
Other within which the subject lives has the identity it lacks, or that an external 
‘Other supposed to enjoy’ has stolen it, or is preventing it from attaining what is 
rightfully its own. Theseare among the elementary operations of ideology, Zizek 
significantly maintains, if they do not exhaustively inventory its central ruses. 
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In 2 and 3, however, ZiZek’s philosophy of the subject needs further 
exposition, before we can tum to his sociopolitical concerns. For, at the point 
at which our account of the subject has arrived, ZiZek would say that we remain 
at the level of Hegelian ‘external reflection’ [Zizek, 1989: ch. 6] So far, that 
is, the subject has emerged as something that seemingly externally eludes 
reduction by the ‘big Other’, in line with ZiZek’s post-Althusserian account 
of interpellation recounted in Chapter 3, 1. Yet this is not the crux of ZiZek’s 
position, as we shall examine. In fact, what is arguably of most compelling 
interest in ZiZek’s philosophy of the subject is how he ties its lack to the lack 
in the big Other examined in Chapter 3. To understand how exactly this is so, 
and what implications it might have for Zizek’s wider theoretical positioning, 
however, we need to introduce a further, absolutely vital notion in his work. 
This is the notion of ‘the fundamental fantasy’ 


a § <>a- the Formula of Fantasy [Synchronic] (From Philosophy ...) 


Wereach thereby one of the possible definitions of the objet a: that surplus of the 
Substance _ which resists subjectivisation; objet a is correlative to the subject 
in its very radical incommensurability with it 

Zizek, 1993: 21. 


Zizek is aware of how close his position on the subject sometimes appears to 
that of Kojeve and Sartre. In Metastases of Enjoyment, however, he asserts 
that there is a whole dimension to his Lacanian position that is passed over 
by their’ ‘quasi-Hegelian’ positions. What they miss, ZiZek says, is how ‘ 
this void of subjectivity is strictly correlative to the emergence, in the Real 
itself, of a stain which “is” the subject ” [Zizek, 1994a: 33] This ‘stain’ is 
what Zizek, after Lacan, calls the object a or objet petit a. This object is ‘ 
the “stuff” of the subject gua empty form’, ZiZek holds. The paradoxical 
relation between the subject and this object, he explains, is what is expressed 
in Lacan’s matheme for the fundamental fantasy: $ < a. [ZiZek, 1993: 22] $ 
<= a, in Zizek’s philosophy, means: 


The empty subject of enunciation/apperception is yet equivalent to, and cannot 
emerge without, the positing of an object within the world, a ‘little piece of the 
Real’ that stands as what Zizek calls its ‘objective correlative’ 


How is it that ZiZek gives sense to these claims, and so to the apparently 
contradictory ‘matheme of the fantasy’? Here as elsewhere, Zizek argues that 
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Lacan’s categories are anticipated in theevolution of German idealism. ‘On the 
philosophical level’, Zizek argues, the following ‘delicate distinction’ allows 
us to grasp Hegel’s break with Kant, examined in Part 1: 


Hegel, of course, learned the lesson of Kant’s transcendental idealism (there is 
no reality prior to a subject’s ‘positing’ activity); however, he refused to elevate 
the subject into a neutral-universal agent who directly constitutes reality. To put 
it in Kantian terms, while he admitted thatthere is no reality without the subject, 
Hegel insisted that subjectivity is inherently pathological (biased, limited to 
a distorting, unbalanced perspective on the Whole) = Hegel’s achievement 
was thus to combine, in an unprecedented way, the ontologically constitutive 
character of the subject’s activity with the subject’s irreducible pathological 
bias when these two features are thought together, conceived as codependent, 
we obtain the notion of a pathological bias constitutive of ‘reality’ itself 
[ZiZek, 1999a: 78] 


Once again, ZiZek reads Hegel here as not moving beyond Kant altogether. 
Rather, he again argues that: ‘Hegel’s critique simply openly states and assumes 
the paradoxes constitutive of Kant’s position’ [Zizek, 1999a: 86; Zizek, 
1993: 19] The transcendental subject is not simply outside the world, as if it 
could look ‘objectively’ on the totality, in ZiZek’s assessment. The point is, 
indeed, that its mode of ‘standing out’ from the phenomenal world consists 
primarily in its own inability to see itse/fas a phenomenon, as we saw in i. 
And this is what Zizek thinks Hegel’s notion of a ‘transcendental pathology’ 
uncovers. His Lacanian caveat to Hegel, though, is that this ‘pathology’ is 
indexed in the necessary correlation of the subject with an object ‘out there’ 
in the phenomenal world which is uncanny or sublime in the sense that it can 
never wholly be phenomenologically integrated into the subject’s symbolic 
universe. [See Chapter 1, 1; Chapter 2, 1 above] 

The first emergence in philosophy of the ‘sublime object’ that marks what 
Hegel uncovers as the subject’s ‘transcendental pathology’, ZiZek argues, is 
Kant’s postulate of the transcendental object in the first critique. This object, 
Zizek notes, has a paradoxical status in Kant’s system. In ZiZek’s words, it is: 


an absolute presupposition, yet simultaneously pure positedness — that is, the 
only object thoroughly posited by the subject, and not ... some transcendentally 
moulded stuff in whose guise the In-Itself affects the passive subject ... (Zizek, 
1994a: 33] 


In The Critique of Pure Reason, Kant holds that the transcendental object 
‘can be thought only as something in general = x’. Its only function is that, 
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qua pure positing, it confers‘ upon all our empirical concepts in general 
relation to an object, that is, objective validity’ [Kant, 1978: A109] Without 
it, Kant thinks that his distinction between formal and transcendental logics 
would collapse, because the categories would remain bereft of their capacity to 
synthesise the percepts into representations of discrete empirical objects. What 
interests Zizek about Kant’s notion here, however, is a crucial datum that leads 
him to pun in ‘I Hear You With My Eyes’ on the names of Kant and Cantor. 
Cantor’s mathematical notion of a ‘transfinite’ element names (and so allows 
us to treat) the ‘bad infinity’ of a series of elements as itself a single datum. 
It is in a precisely parallel way, Zizek maintains, that Kant’s ‘transcendental 
object’ represents not one of the in principle /imitless series of ‘empirical’ 
objects which the subject can confront. It is (merely) a subjective postulate 
through reference to which this series is ‘artificially’ or ‘in advance’ closed, 
so that no matter ‘what dreams may come’, the world the subject experiences 
will always be experienced as meaningfully structured. [Zizek, 1996b] As 
Zizek notes in Tarrying With the Negative, indeed, because of this, Kant’s 
postulation of the transcendental object marks a telling exception in his use of 
the heuristic opposition constitutive/regulative. [ZiZek, 1993: 152] Put simply: 
the transcendental object functions as a regulative notion which is nevertheless 
a priori: something necessary for the transcendental constitution of empirical 
representations. [Kant, 1978: B199, 223: Zizek, 1993: 152-3, 90] 

Again, the proffered philosophical profundity of ZizZek’s argument is 
evident here. In affinity with Kant’s transcendental idealism, Zizek is staking 
a contention about how it is that subjects can constitute the flux of empirical 
datum into meaningful objects at all. Once more, however, ZizZek’s argument 
is that Kant himself was forced at this level into propounding a postulate that 
fails to synchronise with his own larger programme. In order for the categories 
to do their work, Zizek notes, the transcendental imagination needs to have 
posited an ‘object’ which is not empirical, with regulative reference to which 
the intuited datum can be synthesised. 

Zizek’s reading of Kant in Tarrying With the Negative is not (simply) an 
exercise in exegetical elan. Zizek’s location of a surplus of a regulative positing 
necessary for the transcendental constitution of empirical objects, indeed, must 
be read directly besides the ‘logic of the signifier’ recounted in Chapter 3. 
Zizek’s position is that this ‘excessive’ moment in Kant’s account corresponds 
to the excessive gesture of elevating one signifier to the reflexive position of 
the master signifier [S1] in ‘the logic of the signifier’ This is most explicit 
in Tarrying With the Negative. Having recalled that, in Kant’s architectonic, 
mathematical synthesis is aligned with the constitutive deployment of the 
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categories, and dynamic synthesis with the regulative deployment of ideas, 
Zizek invokes his recurrent example of anti-Semitism. What is philosophically 
interesting about anti-Semitism, for Zizek, is the question of how the anti- 
Semite can come to perceive the manifold of different Jewish men and women 
and their behaviour, as all emanations of some essential ‘Jewishhness’ Of this 
process, Zizek asserts: 


Mathematical synthesis [here] can only gather together phenomenal properties 
(greediness, intriguing spirit, etc.); then dynamical synthesis [referring the 
percepts to the transcendental object] accomplishes the reversal by means of 
which the series of properties is posited as the manifestation of an inaccessible 
X: ‘Jewishness’, that is to say, [as] something real, really existing (Zizek, 
1993: 152) 


Previous to the activity of dynamic synthesis, that is, we have a non-closed 
series of percepts (different men, women, behaviours, etc.), like to a not- 
all, diacritical field of differential signifiers. It is only when this synthesis 
supplements the mathematical one that the objects ‘become themselves’ — 
objects of a certain species — just as when the signifiers are fixed into a semantic 
totality through the instatement of one of them to the position of S1. 
Nevertheless, ZiZek repeats that there is more to the ‘object a’ than its 
transcendental role qua agency of the framing ‘dynamical synthesis’ The 
further, crucial component of its paradoxical ontological status as a ‘necessary 
surplus’ is that it also appears within the phenomenal field whose appearance 
it is at the same time a transcendental condition of. This is a difficult claim 
that needs careful exposition. The first thing Zizek stresses with this in mind is 
that (as I mentioned initially) the objet petit a can never appear to the subject 
as ‘just another object’ ZiZek’s assimilation of it with Kant’s notion of the 
transcendental object would surely lead us to expect this. Whenever a subject 
chances upon this object too directly, Zizek indeed qualifies, this encounter 
comes at the price of the collapse of his/her ‘reality’ whose horizon it normally 
frames. [ZizZek, 1994a: 76-7; 1996b: 94] ZiZek’s understanding can be further 
qualified by looking at what he asserts — in strict Lacanian orthodoxy — are the 
two eminent examples of objet petit a, voice and gaze. [ZiZek, 1996b: 92] 
Zizek elaborates his understanding of the gaze as ‘love object’ ina polemical 
opposition to how this Lacanian postulate is usually presented by its critics. 
Zizek cannot heap enough scom upon those criticisms of it which (drawing 
perhaps on Foucault’s different use of the term in Birth of the Clinic) take it 
to name the pornographic male gaze on the woman’s body. What they fail to 
note, he stresses, is the troubling fact that Lacan’s definition of ‘the gaze’ places 
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it wholly on the side of the object. ‘Gaze’, Zizek says, is precisely a ‘blind 
spot’ in the subject’s perception of visible reality, ‘disturbing its transparent 
visibility’. [ZiZek, 1999a: 79] Accordingly, it absolutely does not bear witness 
to the subject’s context-transcending neutrality, as does the empowered male 
look. Whatit indexes is actually the subject’s inability to ‘... look at the picture 
from a safe, “objective” distance...’ [Zizek, 1991a: 125] ZiZek’s Lacanian 
term to describe the paradoxical ‘appearing’ of the object-gaze is that it is 
anamorphotic. The classic (Lacanian) example of an object-gaze is the floating 
skull at the feet of Holbein’s Ambassadors. What is singular about this thing is 
thatit can literally only be seen from ‘awry’, and at the cost that the rest of the 
picture is at that moment out of focus. [Zizek, 1999a: 78; 1996b: 76] From this 
point on the canvas, Zizek says, the painting can be seen to as it were regard 
us. What he evidently means is that the skull (that archetypal memento mori) 
reminds us that we (and with us our ‘pathological’, biased point of view) are 
as it were ‘included in the scene we are observing’, and have a say in how it 
can appear. [ZiZek, 1999a: 78] 

In a similar manner, ZiZek’s argument with regard to the voice as ‘love 
object’ is staked as a response to the Derridean-style critique that reads it is 
as testimony to Lacanians’ residual ‘phonocentrism’ [ZiZek, 1991a: 125] As 
Zizek remarks in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, Derrida’s reading 
of Western philosophy as guided by the ‘transcendental illusion’ of ‘hearing 
oneself speak’ is arguably hegemonised by his early encounter with Husserl. 
[Zizek, 2000a: 224-5] His more vital point against Derrida, however, is to 
specify that ‘voice’ is ‘radically undecidable’ with regard to the question 
of identity/authority, as the history of the troubled relationship between the 
West’s music and its pre-eminent social institutions testifies. [ZiZek, 1996b: 
103—4] The Lacanian notion of the voice, Zizek claims, names ‘that which, in 
the signifier, resists meaning’ Far from the pacific, autoerotic voice Derrida 
criticises as foundational for philosophy, what Lacan meant by ‘voice’ is 
deeply subversive and/or unsettling. Its manifestations that Zizek lists include 
‘the opaque voice of the hypnotist’; the voice of the persecutor of paranoia; 
down to the vexing everyday experience of ‘not being able to hear oneself 
think’ for the lyric of some pop song which is ‘going through one’s head’ ad 
nauseum. As Zizek writes of such experiences: ‘I hear myself speaking, yet 
what I hear is never fully myself but a parasite, a foreign body in my heart.’ 
[Zizek, 1996b: 103] 
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b to Politics (and ‘the Desire of the Other’) 


This reference to the voice as an intimate-foreign body within ourselves recalls 
Zizek’s designation of superego in his theorisation of totalitarianism, which we 
examined in Chapter 2. In For They Know Not What They Do, as we saw, Zizek 
claims thatthe superegois‘ a foreign body which the subject chances upon 
in its very heart [and] which prevents the subject from achieving identity 
with itself? [ZiZek, 1991a: 240] This similarity in our account of the voice 
as objet a and the superego is not incidental. It maps out what is perhaps the 
crucial point of intersection between Zizek’s ‘abstract’ philosophical account 
of the objet petit a and his analyses of power. Zizek’s argument is that there 
is a connection between objet petit a as a necessary surplus in and for the 
subject’s sense of reality, and the account of how ideological ‘big Others’ 
must have recourse to an ‘obscene’ supplementary set of injunctions. The 
connection is evident, once more, via a consideration of how the category 
of the sublime functions in Zizek’s texts. Just as the ‘obscene’ superegoic 
underside to authority must remain an unavowed supplement to its official 
doctrines, so the objet petit a is something that can only be seen or heard by the 
subject ‘from awry’. Both of these things are not things whose confrontation 
brings pleasure to the subject, and an easy sense of belonging in the world, 
but jouissance and — precisely — the sense of confronting something ‘out of 
this world’ of conventionally structured reality. 

Ina word, Zizek’s position is that the Lacanian category of the fundamental 
fantasy, which describes the subject’s co-incidence with the objet petit a ($<a), 
is vital to conceiving the subject’s interpellation at the level of superego by 
the big Other into the terms of dominant ideology/ies. [ZiZek, 1999b: 87-101; 
Zizek, 1997a: 9 ff.] 

Recall thediagram of ideological interpellation from Chapter 3 [Figure 3.2]. 
The object acan now be placed besides the superego as the gaze and voice 
of authority urging enjoyment, introjected unconsciously by the interpellated 
subject (Figure 4.1). In fact, it is finally ZiZek’s recourse to the notion of the 
fundamental fantasy describing the subject’s relation to the objet petit a that 
underlies Zizek’s solution to the dilemma posed by later modern cynicism to 
the traditional modes of ideology critique. [See Chapter 1, 2; 2, 2-3] As ZiZek 
explains in ‘I Hear You With My Eyes’: 


The distance between public, written law and its obscene superego counterpart 
also enables us to demonstrate where cynicism, or cynical distance, as the 
predominant forn of ideological attitude of the late capitalist subject, falls short: 
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IDEOLOGY, in discourses and rituals 
Ideological representation of relation 


i 


Enjoying/guilty ea Ideologically placed subject ————— Social reality 
subject (ego ideal) 
(superego) disidentification ae a 
Actual relation 
between subject and 
reality 


Figure 4.1 Zizek’s account of ideological interpellation 


a cynic mocks public law from the position of its obscene underside which, 
consequently, he leaves intact ... Cynical distance and full reliance on fantasy 
are thus strictly correlative: the typical subject today is the one who, while 
displaying cynical distrust of any public ideology, indulges without restraint in 
paranoiac fantasies about conspiracies, threats and excessive forms of enjoyment 
of the Other [ZiZek, 1996b: 101] 


How is it, more specifically, that Zizek conceives of the role of the 
fundamental fantasy in the construction of political subjectivity? To put it in 
the terms of ZiZek’s reading of Kant: Zizek argues that the ideological-political 
fantasy has the same structural function in what could be termed the ‘political 
economy of subjects’ jouissance’, as the ‘transcendental schematism’ has in 
Kant'’s account of the subjective constitution of the empirical field. (Zizek, 
1989: 119; 1993: 90] Certain metapsychological qualifications are necessary in 
order to understand this position. Firstly, against the standard notion of fantasy 
as a daydream staging the fulfilment of a subject’s desire, ZiZek’s Lacanian 
position is that the fantasy teaches us how to desire in the first place. [Zizek, 
1997a: 7; 1989: 118] In his most extensive discussion of its functioning in 
T he Plague of Fantasies, Zizek illustrates his contention through the classic 
Freudian example of a child dreaming that s/he is eating strawberry cake: 


To put it in somewhat simplified terms: fantasy does not mean that when I 
desire a strawberry cake and cannot get it in reality, I fantasise about eating it; 
the problem is, rather, how doI know that I desire astrawberrycake in the first 
place? This is what fantasy tells me ... [ZiZek, 1997a: 7] 
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As Zizek rejoins elsewhere: ‘an empirical, positively given object begin[s] to 
contain some X, some unknown quantity which is “in it more than itself’ by 
being included in [the] fantasy scene which gives consistency to the subject’s 
desire ’ [ZiZek, 1989: 119] The second thing to be noted here is that it is 
precisely at this theoretical juncture that ZiZek’s ontology of the subject as 
always a social subject (examined in Chapter 1, 2) becomes decisive. The 
question is: what is it that decides which things it is that the child learns to 
desire in or through the fantasy? ZiZek’s Lacanian answer is that, since desire is 
always ‘of the Other’, the dimension of inter-subjectivity needs to be introduced 
in order to answer this question: 


that is to say: the crucial feature [of the child eating strawberry cake] is 
that while she was voraciously eating a swawberry cake, the little girl noticed 
how her parents were deeply satisfied by this spectacle, by seeing her fully 
enjoying it — so what the fantasy of eating a strawberry cake is really about is 
her attempt to form an identity (of the one who fully enjoys eating a cake given 
by the parents) that would satisfy her parents, would make her the object of 
their desire (Zizek, 1997a: 9] 


With these two meta-psychological points established, the political 
pertinence of the fundamental fantasy in ZiZek’s thinking begins to emerge. 
The key argument is one that involves a parallel between the child’s attempt 
to ‘find out’ what it is for the others and the process of political interpellation 
staged most famously in ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’ 
[Chapter 1, 2] As Zizek glosses Althusser in The Sublime Object of Ideology, 
in the operation of ideological interpellation, the subject — like the child trying 
to discem its identity — is: 


always fastened, pinned, to a signifier which represents him for the other, 
and through this pinning he is loaded with a symbolic mandate, he is given a 
place in the intersubjective network of symbolic relations. (Zizek, 1989: 113: 
Bellamy, 1993: 30] 


The key notion in Zizek’s position is that the child, faced with the complex 
inter-subjective matrix of its family life, always knows that s/he figures in 
some way within this world. However, s/he is never sure exactly what s/he is 
for the others. [ZiZek, 1997a: 9] This situation of subjective uncertainty as to 
what it is for the Other, Zizek argues, mirrors and anticipates the situation of 
the adult subject hailed by the Other of hegemonic ideologies. What occurs 
when a subject is hailed by an ideology, he accordingly says, is that: 
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The Other is addressing him [the subject] as if he himself possesses the answer 
to the question of why he has this mandate, but _‘ the subject does not know 
why he is occupying the place in the symbolic network. His answer to the ‘Che 
vuoi?’ of the Other can only be the hysterical question: ‘Why am I what I’m 
supposed to be, why have I this mandate? Why amI__[a teacher, a master, a 
king ...]? Briefly: ‘Why am I what you [the big Other] say that I am? [Zikek, 
1989: 113] 


So, for Zizek, this ‘hysterical’ question of the subject (che vuoi?) in no 
way represents a simply pathological phenomenon. Rather, ‘one should 
always bear i in mind that the status of subjectivity as such is hysterical’, he 
advises in The Abyss of Freedom. [Zizek, 1997: 79] To once more build on 
what was exposed in Chapter 3, Zizek thinks that the subject’s hysterical 
uncertainty as to what it is for the Other is a veridical registration of the 
‘non-existence’ of this interpellating Other. [Elliot, 1992: 187] To bring the 
threads together, Zizek’s position is that the che vuoi? of the subject is its 
quizzical response to the fact that, as we remarked in Part 4 of the previous 
chapter, the interpellating ‘master signifiers’ are always finally empty of 
positive content. As Zizek writes: 


[t]he point is that this mandate [that the subject ‘has’] is ultimately always 
arbitrary, since its nature is performative : it cannot be accounted for by reference 
to the ‘real’ properties and capacities of the subject [ZiZek, 1989:113 (my 
italics)] 


And where, then, does the object of the fantasy — objet petit a — fit in to this 
picture? ZiZek’s argumentis simple and important, given the architectonics of 
his philosophical system. Given the uncertainty of the subject as to the desire 
of the Other, the objet petit a is the: 


agalma, the secret treasure, which guarantees a minimum of fantasmatic 
consistency to the subject’s being _ that ‘something in me more than myself’ 
on account of which I perceive myself as ‘worthy of the Other’s desire [and 
so which I hold] caused the Other to interpellate me. [ZiZek, 1997a: 8; 1989: 
113; 1994a: 177-80] 


This is why Zizek calls the objet petit a ‘the sublime object of ideology’. It is 
what guarantees that subjects find a place within the Other of the hegemonic 
ideology, and that they always will experience the socio-political field as 
consistent, meaningful and unified. In what might be termed the ‘political 
economy of jouissance’, the object a is related to those minimally disavowed 
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conventions and practices which he argues that ideologies must lean on in 
order to reproduce themselves. [Chapter 3, 1; Chapter 2, 2-3] 

In terms of Zizek’s critical position, what is decisive about ZizZek’s 
deployment of the Lacanian notion of fantasy to reconstruct a theory of 
ideology is what he terms in The Indivisible Remainder the ‘anti-Levi- 
Straussian thrust’ of his position. Against the idea that subjects can be wholly 
reduced to ‘place holders’ in social structures (a position ZiZek imputes here 
to Levi-Strauss), ZiZek contends that the subject can never be sure who or 
what it is for the Other. This notion emerged in Chapter 3, in the discussion 
of his reading of the prisoner’s dilemma. As Zizek puts it, there is always a 
minimally anticipatory moment to whichever mandate the subject adopts. And 
the basic ZiZekian reason for this, to say it again, concerns not the subject, but 
the locus of the Other from which the hailing call issues. ZiZek’s claim, which 
again takes his position beyond the orbit of the Sartrean-type account of the 
subject as nothingness, is that this locus is always itself minimally dirempted. 
[ZiZek, 1996a: 135-6] Hence, Zizek specifies, the political fantasy functions as 
‘a defence against “che vuoi?” _/ basically a scenario filling out the empty 
space of a fundamental impossibility, a screen masking a void’ [ZiZek, 1989: 
118, 125; 1997b, 80] Putting the point more strongly, itis a kind of guilt-bound 
gift of love through which subjects veil not their own shortcoming, but the 
finitude of this Other. [ZizZek, 1989: 115-18; 1992: 56] 


3 Of Fantasy and the Narrative Occlusion of the Diachronic Finitude 
of the Other 


the Hegelian ‘subject’ is ultimately nothing but a name forthe externality of 
the Substance to itself, for the ‘crack’ by way of which the Substance becomes 
‘alien’ to itself, (mis)perceiving itself through human eyes as the inaccessible- 

Teified Otherness. 
Zizek, 1993: 30 


a_ The Subject as ‘Missing Link’ (between Language and the Real) 


The hysterical question of the subject (‘che vuoi?’) corresponds, for Zizek, to 
what he calls ‘a gap between utterance and its enunciation [in the Other]: at the 
level of utterance you [the Other] are saying this, but what do you want to tell 
me with it ...?” [Zizek, 1989: 111] Because of this, Zizek argues, the subject’s 
answer as to whatits empirical Self is for the Others is always anticipatory. As 
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political subjects, we ‘jump the gun’, assuming that the big Other thinks that we 
are a certain type of person, and has — for this very good reason — interpellated 
us as sucli. (And recall here the subject(s) whose precipitous action resolves 
the inter-subjective deadlock in ZiZek’s reading of the prisoner’s dilemma 
[Chapter 3, 2]). Accordingly, ZiZek specifies, there is a peculiar temporality 
at play in this process of interpellation. The peculiar thing is that the efficacy 
of whatever answer the subject takes from its question ‘of’ the Other (‘What 
am I for you?’, etc.) will be primarily retroactive. The self-experience of the 
interpretation, ZiZek says, is basally an ‘imaginary self-experience’ [Zizek, 
1989: 104}In particular, it always produces the ‘quilting’ of an understanding 
of self and Other that is then (mis)recognised by the subject as having been 
more or less always the case, as if the (fact of the interpellation was less a 
baptism, as it were, than a confirmation. [ZiZek, 1989: 111] Once a subject has 
recognised him/herself as a certain type of person, in other words, s/he is able 
to retrospectively reinterpret all of his/her previous experiences and behaviours 
as having been the emanations of the quasi-essential ‘type’ in question — one 
is Just a shy person, or a ‘bom salesperson’, or whatever. In colloquial terms, 
we Call this ‘twenty twenty hindsight’ 

The ultimate theoretical source of this ZiZekian position is Lacan’s 
prioritisation of the ‘future anterior’ sense to signification, as Chapter 3 of 
The Sublime Object of Ideology in particular makes evident. [ZiZek, 1989: 100 
ff.] Even in the most basic sentence, Lacan held, the signifiers remain in an 
indeterminate state until the final word is spoken. One can never know what 
‘a person meant’, until they have finished speaking their piece. Then, once 
the final word in the sequence is spoken, we will refer the series of words that 
preceded it to the ‘synchronous code’ of the Other, and the meaning of the 
chain is fixed retroactively. [Zizek, 1989: 103, 102] Vitally, then, a resemblance 
becomes clear here between this account of how significance emerges and 
Zizek’s ‘logic of the signifier’, where — as we saw in Chapter 3 — it is only the 
supplementation of the diacritical field by a ‘master signifier’ that stabilises this 
field. Before this moment, we have an unclosed or — as Zizek will put it — ‘not 
all’ diacritical field. In fact, ZizZek’s position is that in both of these operations, 
we are dealing with the elementary matrix of the psychoanalytic mechanism 
of transference. The transferential anticipation — most clearly evident when 
an analysand addresses his analyst — is that sense will emerge, no matter what. 
As Zizek puts it, the transferential anticipation is hence: 


the obverse of this staying behind of the signified _[it basally) consists 
of the illusion that the meaning of a certain element (which was retroactively 
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fixed by the intervention of the master-signifier) was present in it from the very 
beginning as its immanent essence  [ZiZek, 1989: 102] 


Yet his point is precisely, and as we saw in Chapter 1, that what is involved 
in the psychoanalytic transference is not restricted to this clinical context, but 
something of universal bearing. In For They Know Not What They Do, in the 
light of this argument, Zizek indeed sophisticates his central ontological claim 
that the symbolic order of meaning and culture is ‘cut off’ from the natural- 
instinctual ‘life-cycle’ [Chapter 2, 1] Natural or ‘substantial’ causality runs 
from cause to effect in a ‘linear progressive way’. By contrast, in the symbolic 
order, Zizek says, it is as if: 


‘time runs backwards’; ‘symbolic efficiency’ _ consists in a continuous 
‘rewriting of its own past’, in including past signifying traces in new contexts 
which retroactively change their meaning. (ZiZek, 1991a: 201-2] 


The question that ZiZek then addresses is one conceming the very possibility 
of this strange ‘retroactive causality’ in the symbolic order of language. Zizek’s 
answer is that, with this order of language: ‘the chain of linear causality is 
always broken, language as a synchronous order is caught in a vicious circle 
... [of] attempting to restore the “missing link”’ between itself and nature. 
[ZiZek, 1991a: 203] The famed ‘arbitrariness of the signifier’ in classical 
structuralism, he argues, points towards exactly this. The arbitrariness here, 
he says, comes: 


not [from] the fact that we can ‘compare’ from outside words and things and 
ascertain that their connection is arbitrary (table is called ‘table’ or ‘tisch’, or 
...), but quite on the contrary [from] the very impossibility of assuming such 
an external position from which we could ‘compare’ words and things... I can, 
of course, ‘compare’ the proposition ‘There is a table in the next room’ with 
the factual state of things and thus ascertain its accuracy, but such a procedure 
already relies on the language-totality for the very meaning of the proposition: 
‘There is a table in the room next door’ (Zizek, 1991a: 200, 200-201] 


The argument is hence that (a priori) we can never ‘genetically’ explain our 
natural language’s origins withoutcommitting the petitio principii of occupying 
a subject-position already within language, and in this way performatively 
presupposing what was to be explained. [ZiZek, 1991a: 201] Language as 
such, for Zizek, lacks any ‘extra-linguistic’ support. And, in typical fashion, 
Zizek makes two dialectical wagers about this imputed ‘fact’: 
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Firstly, he asserts that, far from representing a short-falling of structuralism 
to be corrected by an analysis referring language back to a pre-linguistic 
horizon of ‘life-world’, or ‘will to power’, or its ‘evolution’ from animal 
behaviour, etc. the structuralist doctrine of the absence of any substantive 
connection between the orders of symbolic and natural causality is the 
condition for the possibility of sense emerging at all. [ZiZek, 1991a: 201] 
ZizZek’s argument is that: 


[i]fthe passage from ‘genesis’ to ‘structure’ were to be continuous, there would 
be no inversion of the direction of causality [proper to signification]: it is the 
‘missing link’ which opens the space for the reordering of the past. [ZiZek, 
1991a: 203] 


As we Saw in Chapter 3 with regard to inter-subjectivity and sexuality, that 
is, Zizek again maintains here that language’s condition of impossibility 
(of reaching its own origins) is simultaneously language’s condition of 
possibility. [Zizek, 199 1a: 200] 

Secondly (and to draw in the threads of this chapter), Zizek asserts that 
‘the void that language encircles in its self-referring’ is the void of the 
Cartesian subject. [Zizek, 1991a: 201] According to him, the ‘autonomy of 
the signifier’ with regard to any pre-linguistic referent is, as he writes in For 
They Know Not What They Do, ‘strictly correlative to the ‘subjectivisation 
of the signifying chain’ [Zizek, 1991a: 203] It is this second claim that we 
need to examine more fully. 


b § <> a- the Formula of Fantasy (Diachronic) 


The production of aesthetic or narrative form is to be seen as an ideological 
act in its own right, with the function of inventing imaginary or formal solutions 
to irresolvable social contradictions. 

Frederic Jameson, The Political Unconscious, 79 [at Zizek, 1997b: 94, n. 36] 


At this point, the ultimate stake of ZiZek’s ‘Cartesianism’ is beginning to 
emerge. Zizek’s Hegelian wager is that the cogito is not finally a lack ‘external’ 
to the symbolic order. It is not any extra-linguistic Real reality, ‘the last, ever- 
elusive Signified of the signifying chain’ The subject in Zizek’s reckoning 
is: 


a name for the very gap [‘within’ this chain] that prevents human language 
from becoming a neutral tool for the designation of some objective state of 
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things, a name for the different ways the described state of things is always- 
already presented from some partial, biased position of enunciation  [ZiZek, 
199 1a: 49] 


Importantly, given this stipulation, we can see how ZizZek’s notion of the 
subject’s fundamental fantasy postulates what could be termed the ineluctable 
implication of the subject in the symbolic order of the Other. The subject is 
less outside the symbolic order than so far inside it that it can never see it 
steadily and see it whole. Yet, as the reader will recall, in each of the three 
registers in which we charted the ‘non-existence’ of this Other in Chapter 3, 
what Zizek points to is an originating and excessive gesture. When these two 
points are read together, then, a further topic, which is the topic of this section 
is announced. This is Zizek’s claim that the ‘original fantasy’ is always ‘the 
fantasy of the origins’ [Zizek, 199 1a: 197]. 

The psychoanalytic source of ZiZek’s argument is the Freudian notion 
(developed, for example, in the Wolf Man Case) of a fantasmatic ‘primal 
scene’ Through this fantasy, the subject tries to explain to itself its own genesis 
in or from the desire of the Other[s]. Like Lacan, ZiZek contests the idea 
that sucha scene must ‘factually’ have occurred. Its subjective necessity, for 
him, is rather at base a structural[ist] one. If it did not exist, it was necessary 
for the subject to invent it. This is because what is at stake in it, for him, is 
the subject’s immersion in the order of the signifier [Chapter 1, 2], and the 
fact just examined: that ‘the gap between the Real and the symbolic order 
functions as the inherent limitation of this order [itself] ° [ZiZek, 1994a: 
30; 27 ff] Fantasy, for Zizek, is ultimately an attempt of the subject to veil 
the impossibility of explaining its own origins through the construction of a 
genetic narrative. However, as Zizek puts it in Plague of Fantasies: ‘the price 
one pays for the narrative resolution [of the problem of origins] is the petitio 
principii of the temporal loop — the narrative silently presupposes as already 
given what it purports to reproduce.’ We saw this in the last section, and we 
will retum to it below. [ZiZek, 1997a: 11] 

The vital point is that ZiZek contends that exactly thesame logic of fantasy is 
at play in both the conceptual and political fields, and is vital to understanding 
how ideologies function. In order to illustrate the claim, and in line with the 
topic of this chapter, let us look at ZiZek’s analysis of the competing readings 
of Descartes adduced by modem theorists. 


Descartes On one side, Zizek observes, there are the ‘celebratory’ modemist 
accounts of Descartes’ achievement. These accounts place Cartesian philosophy 
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as a crucial moment in the ‘progressive’ evolution of mankind from primitive 
superstitions, to ‘enlightened’ modem rationalism and social organisation. 
The later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, however, have produced more 
proponents of a directly opposed story. Following Nietzsche, theorists have 
argued that the history ofthe West is the history of regression or Fall. Descartes’ 
alleged hypostasising of man is accordingly read in these narratives as marking 
a decisive moment in humanity’s historical course towards spiritual, nuclear 
and/or ecological disaster. [ZiZek, 1997a: 12] 

However, as ZiZek writes of a comparable example in Plague of Fantasies: 
‘the problem is that these two narratives are, in their crucial aspects, mutually 
exclusive.’ What he means is that, as with the case of Descartes’ work, even the 
‘same’ evidence can be deployed to defend both their outlooks. [Zizek, 1997a: 
11; 1989, 87 ff.] This evidence, then, stands in a parallel structural position to 
the ‘unquote’ signifiers in a sentence, before the final word is spoken. 

Zizek’s position is hence that, confronted with such antagonistic narratives, 
what is needed is accordingly notto ‘decide’ betweenthem. Instead, we should 
recognise that the very impossibility to decide is itself an index of something 
more deeply telling. This is that both narratives, in ZiZek’s words, are 
‘complementary ideological gestures of resolving / obfuscating [an] underlying 
deadlock’. [loc. cit.; Zizek, 1997a: 10-1 1) What does he mean, and what then 
is this supposed ‘deadlock’? [Zizek, 1997a: 13] Zizek claims: 


The conclusion to be drawn from this ..., of course, is _ that the historical 
process does not follow the logic of narration: actual historical breaks are, if 
anything, more radical than mere narrative deployments, since what changes 
in them is the entire constellation of emergence and loss __a true historical 
break does not simply designate the ‘regressive’ loss (or progressive ‘gain’) 
of something, but the shift in the very grid which enables us to measure losses 
and gains _[loc. cit.] 


Perhaps the reader will recognise here the kinship between ZiZek’s ‘philosophy 
of history’ and that of Walter Benjamin, which ZiZek avows in Chapter 4 of 
The Sublime Object of Ideology. The key point is that narrative, for Zizek, 
is an ontologically ‘fallen’ attempt to repress the radicality of the ‘historical 
breaks’ marking the beginnings and ends of social/ political/ historical orders. 
As we shall see, for him it is only the backward tumed eye of the fantasy that 
perceives a linear progression or digression. 

The ontological foundedness of narrative, ZiZek argues, insists not only 
in how competing narratives can stand side by side on the same topic with 
equal, incommensurable coherency. Each narrative, taken by itself, he argues, 
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will be unable to avoid the petitio principii characteristic of the subjective 
‘fundamental fantasy’ examined above. Perhaps his centralexample to illustrate 
this further position is found in Tarrying With the Negative. Zizek asks there: 
how is it that we (and the Renaissance’s actors themselves) can comprehend 
the radical historical ‘paradigm shift’ that this cultural movement clearly 
represented, as against the later medieval period? 


The Renaissance To quote Tarrying With the Negative 


The first explanation is that the influence of the newly discovered antique 
tradition brought about the dissolution of the medieval ‘paradigm’. Here, however, 
a question imunediately pops up: why did antiquity begin to exert its influence 
at precisely that moment and not earlier or later? The answer that offers itself, 
of course, is that due to the dissolution of medieval social links, a new zeitgeist 
emerged which made us responsive to antiquity The only way out of this 
impasse is therefore the intervention, at a certain point, of a tautological gesture: 
the new eitgeist had to constitute itself by literally presupposing itself in its 
external conditions (in antiquity). In other words, it was not sufficient for the new 
zeitgeist retroactively to posit these external conditions (the antique tradition) as 
‘its own’, ithad to (presup)pose itself as already present in these conditions. The 
return to external conditions (to antiquity) had to coincide with the return to the 
foundation, to the ‘thing itself’, to the ground Zizek, 1993: 147] 


The reader will recognise in this broaching of a founding tautological gesture 
the contours of Zizek’s ‘logic of the signifier’. ZiZek’s argument, once more, 
is that we are dealing with an historical, semantic playing-out of this same 
‘logic’. According to him, the ‘anti-narrativist’ structure of this ‘logic’ allows 
him decisively to resolve or dissolve one more vexing intellectual conundrum 
that surrounds all narratives of ascension or fall. [ZiZek, 1997a: 10] In order to 
illustrate, let us consider the latter type of case. The key issue for any narrative 
of decline and fall is: how is it that we can locate the ‘first cause’ in the historico- 
causal continuum that supposedly set in chain the regression? As Zizek notes, 
examples of this difficulty abound in historiography (when was it that the 
‘germ’ of Nazism was sewn in Germany [1933? the Holy Roman Empire? 
...]); ecology (when was the genesis of Western man’s dominating relation 
towards Being? [Descartes? the Greeks? — Genesis?]); or philosophy 
(when did sexuality become bound to normalising Law? [the Victorians? The 
classical age? _ the early church?)). [ZiZek, 1997a: 14] 

Again, Zizek’s response to this dilemma is not that we should try to locate 
some transcendent principle that would enable us to resolve these dilemmas 
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‘on their own termns’ It is these terms that are the issue. In each case, Zizek 
argues, the moment of the ‘fall’ is so elusive for the simple reason that what 
is at issue here is less the past than the present situation of the author of the 
narrative? Zizek cites here Hegel’s exact formulation concerning the immediacy 
supposedly ‘lost’ to the subject in the dialectic, to explain his notion. ‘On 
closer inspection’, claims, ‘it becomes clear thatthe lost quality emerged only 
at thisvery moment of its alleged loss’. [ZiZek, 1997a: 13] Whatever the ‘lost 
quality’ at stake in the theorist{[s] in question, that is, it is, he says, a ‘purely 
fantasmatic entity’ Its postulated loss is there to conceal from the theorist 
the minimal and necessary undesirability of their current position. [idem] 
Hence, Zizek’s work constantly entertains one more ‘diachronic’ definition of 
the functioning of the fantasy. It is neatly figured in The Plague of Fantasies. 
Zizek halds that: fantasy is a narrativisation that ‘occludes this paradox [of 
the coincidence of emergence and loss] by describing the process in which 
the object is first given and then gets lost’. [ZizZek, 1997a: 13 (my italics)] The 
gain of this process, as ZiZek explains, is of course that what was lost can be 
regained. And as we shall see, the logic of the fantasy can thus be, and always 
is, put to very concrete political work. 


4 Traversing the Phantasm, from Theory to Practice 
a_ Critique of Ideology and/as ‘Traversing the Fantasy’ in Theory 


In the light of these analyses, we can offer a final working statement of 
Zizek’s revised notion of ideology. The theoretical itinerary involved in Zizek’s 
redefinition of ‘ideology’ can be traced in three steps, which culminate in his 
delineation of the ideological role of the fantasy [cf. Daly, 1999: 77-9]: 


Recall that, in Chapter 1, it was argued that the animating problem Zizek 
seeks to respond to was the redundancy of the classical Marxian notion 
of ideology in an age of widespread cynicism, in both the former second 
world and (more pertinently) in today’s neoliberal ‘new world order’ 
(Chapter 1, 1] 

i ZiZek responds to this problem by arguing that ideologies have a more 
expanded reach than the classical notion allowed. On the side of the subject, 
ideology captures subjects primarily at the level of their unconscious 
beliefs, which are reproduced more or less automatically in their repetitive 
ritual behaviours. [Chapter 1, 2] On the side of the ideology ‘itself’, Zizek 


es 
-_ 
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argues that this expanded reach is possibilised by ideologies’ structuring 
regimes of illicit jouissance. Subjects’ conscious cynical distance vis-a-vis 
the explicit ideals and mandates of the ideologies hence veils their much 
deeper interpellation by a superegoic imperative to enjoy/jouiss (to which 
the subject responds: j ‘ouiss [‘I hear’]). This level of Real jouissance, for 
him, is the ‘Realpolitik’ — or, as he sometimes insists, ‘material’ - bottom line 
of interpellation, which the classical notion of ideology was not equipped 
to grasp. [Chapter 2, 2-3; Chapter 3, 1] 

iii Zizek argues thata Lacanian notion of fantasy allows us to understand how 
this ‘obscene underside’ of ideological interpellation functions. Lacan’s 
theory of discourse, in his estimation, isolates the universal truth of the 
finitude of all symbolic systems, up to and including hegemonic ideologies. 
[Chapter 3, 2-4] Yet, Zizek stresses, the fundamental fantasy for Lacan 
has the ‘psychological’ function of supplementing subjects’ conscious 
self-understandings with an undergirding narrative which occludes their 
individual finitude. Accordingly, ZiZek argues that since ideologies (as 
symbolic systems) also must have recourse to discursive devices which 
veil their own finitude, the logics of the fantasy that Lacan set out in the 
psychoanalytic field also have pertinence for the analysis of political 
ideologies. 


Several things follow from postulation iii. The first is that, in line with his 
expansion of ideology and contention that subjects’ unconscious beliefs are 
efficient in structuring (and in tum are structured by) social reality, ZiZek 
argues that: 


Ideology is not a dream-like illusion that we build to escape insupportable reality; 
in its basic dimension it is a fantasy-construction which serves as a support for 
our ‘reality’ itself; an ‘illusion’ which structures our effective real social relations 
and thereby masks some insupportable, real impossible kernel (conceptualised 
by Emesto Laclau and Chantalle Mouffe as ‘antagonism’; a traumatic social 
division which cannot be symbolised). The function of our ideology is not to 
offer a point of escape from our reality but to offer us the social reality itself as 
an escape from some fundamental realkernel [ZiZek, 1989: 45] 


In terms of the diagram I offered in Chapter 1 (Figure 1.4), which can now be 
completed, see Figure 4.2. 

The second thing that is now fully apparent is the distance of ZizZek’s 
‘completed’ account from the classical Marxist notion(s) of ideology 
propounded in ‘The German Ideology’. In Plague of Fantasies, broaching 
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Ideology ----- consciousness (false or true) ------ social reality} — the Real 
(supported by (class struggle) 
unconscious beliefs, 
reproduced in practices) 


Figure 4.2 Zizek’s completed expanded notion of ideology 


the groundless founding act behind any consistent semantic edifice which we 
saw he posited in Chapter 3, ZiZek specifies that: 


Ideology is not only ‘irrational obedience’ beneath which critical analysis has to 
‘discern its true reasons and causes; it is also the ‘rationalisation’, the enumeration 
of a network of reasons, masking the unbearable fact that the law is grounded 
only in its own act of enunciation [Zizek, 1997c: 78] 


Or, as he has rejoined in On Belief: 


It is here that we encounter ‘symbolic efficiency’ at its purest. The three ways 
of legitimising the exercise of authority (‘authoritarian’, ‘totalitarian’, ‘liberal’) 
are nothing but three ways of covering up, of blinding us to the seductive power 
of the abyss of the empty call (of the master signifier qua ‘signifier without 
signified’]. (Zizek, 2001c: 120] 


In fact, I would argue that this ‘enumeration ofa network of reasons’ to veil 
the Real absence of ground of hegemonic constructions is certainly the basal, 
novel definition of ideology that Zizek theoretically defends in his texts. In 
the examples that he adduces, there are hence what I will call two ‘elementary 
operations’: 


1 thefirstis the elevation of one ‘master signifier’ held by subjects to describe 
some transcendent, sacred or (as Zizek says) sublime object. In Laclau’s 
words: ‘[t]here is ideology whenever a particular content shows itself as 
more than itself.’ [Laclau, 1999: 303] The obvious examples are ‘God’ and 
the ‘King’ in traditional ideologies, the ‘Party’ in Stalinism, or the ‘Nation’ 
in political parochialisms. As we will see, like such theorists as Thomas 
Frank, Zizek also thinks that ‘the market’ functions in this way in what 
George Bush (Senior) called the ‘new world order’ 

At several points, ZiZekhas examined in more detail the ‘ideologicality’ of 
this device — how, that is, that it involves a component of misrepresentation. 
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Propositions about the ideological ‘master signifier’ and the sublime object 

it purportedly names, he contends, can — in philosophical language — be 

shown to be analytic propositions masquerading as informative, synthetic 
statements. The example he uses in The Sublime Object of Ideology is the 

Stalinist proposition: ‘the people always support the Party’ The sense that 

this proposition seems to have is one of a description of the social realities. 

‘People’ appears simply to name (e.g.) all those people who are bom and 

bred in Russia, and the claim seemingly being made is of the unanimous 

support these people give to the communist party. However, as Zizek puts 
it, drawing on Saul Kripke, in fact: ‘in the Stalinist universe, “supporting 
the rule of the Party” is “rigidly designated” by the term “People” [Zizek, 

1989: 146] In other words, independent of facts concerning birth or heritage, 

in this ideological universe the very bearing of not supporting the party 

performatively placed a ‘Russian’ outside what was meant in Stalinist 
regimes by the term: ‘the People’ 

Another example, however, might be how the term ‘the market’ functions 
in neoliberal discourse. When someone say ‘the market always delivers 
the best results’, we might be inclined to try to refute them empirically, 
by showing (e.g.) how Betamax video recorders had more and better 
features than VHS, or how the implementation of unrestrained free market 
policies in post-communist Russia has failed to produce a viable ‘above 
board’ economy, and so on. However, the thing is that, in the ideology of 
neoliberalism, ‘the best results’ is ‘rigidly designated’ by ‘the market’ So, 
whatever the results, the very fact that they are the results of the operations of 
the market will ensure that interpellated subjects will confer their blessings 
upon them, perhaps with some more or less half-hearted recourse in this 
case to the notion of the ‘trickle down’ effect. 

2 The second ideological device Zizek’s work specifies is the deployment 
of one or several fantasmatic narratives whose purpose is to conceal the 
groundlessness of the ‘S 1’ and the finitude of the regime that it sets in place. 
Two complementary features of such narratives can be noted, given Zizek’s 
examples: 

a the first pertains to the subjects’ interpellation within and by an ideological 
‘big Other’ I showed above how Zizek thinks that the fantasy of the 
individual subject veils the precipitous and contingent nature of its 
identification, by narrating how it was chosen because it was always 
already a certain type of person. In the account of objet petit a in Part 
2, we also saw how Zizek’s position is that the subject’s ascription to 
the superegoic fantasies underlying symbolic authority represents the 
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‘sacrifice’ that guarantees for him/her that the Other exists. In this sense, 
Zizek believes that the fundamental fantasy is always fundamentally 

‘politically conservative, and binds the subject to the existing State 
apparatuses. In Enjoy Your Symptom!, he comments: 


The trick of the sacrifice [of the I to the Other] consists in what speech-act 
theorists would call its ‘pragmatic presupposition”: by the very act of sacrifice, 
we (presup)pose the existence of its addressee that guarantees the consistency 
and meaningfulness of our experience — so, even if the act fails in its proclaimed 
goal, this very failure can be read ... as our failure to appease the Other. [Zizek, 
1992: 56] 


The interpellated subject, that is, precisely ‘gives himself up’ less to a 
pre-existent Other, than to convince himself (and others) that this Other 
exists. Once interpellated, he can then re-narrate any failure of his own or 
others’ actions as not the indices of the essential finitude and fallibility of 
‘the system’, butas their own failure to do it justice. We saw in Chapter 2 
how ZiZek’s account of historical regimes thus elevates guilt to primary 
political importance. 

The second elementary ideological narrative device complements this 
first one. The pre-eminent example Zizek uses, which is precisely ‘close 
tohome’ for him, are the newly emergent nationalisms in Eastern Europe. 
I will examine this historical case in more detail in Chapter 5. Here, it 
is only necessary to grasp the logical form of the thought, given ZiZek’s 
philosophy of the Cartesian subject. 

Zizek argues that ideologies serve to veil their own necessary 
inconsistency (demonstrable by his Lacanian ontology), by displacing 
the cause of the manifest failings of ‘the system’ outside of the political 
community, and (thereby) making them seem eradicable. [Esp. Zizek, 
2000d: 16] This is the function that ‘the Jew’ had in Nazi propaganda, 
for example. Rather than confronting the impossibility of constituting 
a wholly ‘organic’ volksgemeinschaft, the Nazis blamed the Jews for 
everything that was ‘wrong’ about Germany. The truth of this position, 
Zizek thinks, can be shown by considering how, semantically, the figure of 
‘the Jew’ in Nazi propaganda was ‘itself’ not ever consistently signified. 
The Jews were accused of being at once capitalistic and the hidden figure 
behind Bolshevism; they were accused of excessive sexual virility and of 
also being subhuman vermin, etc. One thinks here also of the dominant 
media reception after 11 September 2001, where the suicide bombers 
were presented as simultaneously cowards and inhumanely vicious and 
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self-sacrificing. The only consistency the ideological ‘Jew’ had, ZiZek 
thus opines, came from how it functioned as an ideological device within 
the Nazi ‘worldview’ As Zizek has recently written in his ‘Foreword’ 
to the second edition of For They Know Not What They Do. 


while the (anti-Semite figure of the) Jew appears to designate a certain ethnic 
group directly, it in fact merely encodes a series of questions — ‘Why are we 
exploited? Why are old customs falling apart?’ and so onto which ‘the Jewish 
plot’ is offered as the semblance of an answer. In other words, the first gesture 
of the critique of anti-Semitism is to read ‘the Jew’ as ‘why aJew? —[ZiZek, 
2002: Ixx] 


The Nazi’s Jew, Zizek argues, is a paradigmatic example of what he 
terms ‘the Other supposed to enjoy’ the manifest shortcomings of the 
system. The narrative device in play here is what Zizek calls the theft of 
jouissance. In line with Zizek’s diachronic figuring of the fundamental 
fantasy as involving a story about how jouissance was lost and so can be 
regained, the ideological fantasy sustains the conviction that, if only the 
extemal intervention of the malign Other could be removed, the political 
community would be free to enjoy its Real National Thing. [Daly, 1999: 
78-9; Elliot, 1992: 186—7;188] 


What Zizek thinks his work can do by critically identifying these ideological 
devices is enable us to ‘traverse’ what might be termed the ‘reality principle’ 
(against the Real) which hegemonic ideologies set in place for subjects. As 
we Shall look at further in Chapter 6, although he arguably hesitates in his 
formulations, the notion of ‘traversing the fantasy’ functions as something of 
a paradigm for ethico-political action in all of ZiZek’s works. 

Since Zizek’s position is that ideology works through structuring not only 
subjects’ symbolic understandings, but — through the fundamental fantasy 
and disavowed cultural practices — also how they organise their access to 
the Real of enjoyment, his crucial notion of ‘traversing the fantasy’ can be 
delineated through analysing how he treats of this Real in The Sublime Object 
of Ideology. In this text, he notes that the Real in Lacan’s works embodies 
a series of coinicidentia oppositorium. The Real is sometimes treated of as 
the presupposition of the process of symbolisation qua process which 
mortifies thefullnessofthe living body’, whereas elsewhere it is taken 
to name symbolisation’s ‘left over’ or residue. It is the ‘fullness’ of the maternal 
Thing, and a void in the ‘reality’ constituted by the symbolic, around which 
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the subject’s (always failed) attempts at symbolisation ultimately tum. The 
Lacanian Real is something apparently invoked by the ‘sublime objects’ which 
‘stand out’ from the subject’s existential world, Zizek comments, and yet 
Lacan also stresses that It has no consistency beyond the objects that are its 
‘stand-ins’ in the subject’s phenomenological self-consciousness. [ZizZek, 1989: 
169-71] Put simply Zizek’s attestation about these coincidentia oppositorium 
in The Sublime Object of Ideology is simply that the second term of each is 
the ontologically veridical one. [cf. Zizek, 1989: 172] The appearance that the 
Real has, of designating some sublime and/or terrifying ‘beyond’, before which 
symbolic reality would be less inconsistent than incomplete, is fantasmatic in 
the pejorative as well as descriptive sense, ZiZek maintains. Incidentally, this 
ig why Butler’s critique of Zizek in Bodies That Matter, as someone concerned 
to ‘defend’ the Real -—as ifhe held it to be something that afforded, needed or 
could need such a defence — is a false attribution to him of a mode of ‘external 
reflection’ that he explicitly disclaims. [Butler, 1993: 198 ff.; cf. Zizek, 1989: 
ch. 6; 1993, ch. 4] In Part 2 of this chapter, we saw how the Real objets petit 
aarealways given to the subject ‘anamorphotically’, according to Zizek. Like 
the proverbial vampire, and like the Nazi’s inconsistent figuring of ‘the Jew’, 
they cannot show their face in the full light of day. ZiZek’s contention, then, 
is that what anamorphosis can be seen to indicate is how the Real Things that 
captivate subjects’ desire are ‘properly human deceptions’ They conceal not 
something else, ZiZek details, but ‘the fact that there is nothing to hide 
that the very act of concealing conceals nothing’ [Zizek, 1989: 193, 196 (my 
italics)] In The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek states: 


the fundamental feature of the logic of the Lacanian object: [is that] the 
place logically precedes the objects which occupy it | We must remember 
that there is nothing intrinsically sublime in a sublime object — according to 
Lacan, a sublime object is an ordinary, everyday object which, quite by chance, 
finds itself occupying the place of what he calls Das Ding, the impossible-Real 
object of desire .../ And what Lacan calls ‘going through the fantasy’ consists 
precisely in the experience of such an inversion apropos of the fantasy object: 
the subject must undergo the experience of how __ its fascinating presence is 
here just to mask the emptiness of the place it occupies, the emptiness which 
is exactly the lack in the Other which makes [it] perforated, inconsistent 
[Zizek, 1989: 194, 195 (my italics)] 


As Zizek pronounces in Tarrying With the Negative, even the central ontological 
dictum to which his theory clings is therefore that limitation always precedes 
transcendence. (Zizek, 1993: 35] In Kantian [Lacanian] language, Zizek holds 
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that the purely posited ‘transcendental object’ [a] represents the truth of the 
‘purely presupposed [matemal] Thing-in-Itself. As Zizek says, the Real qua 
substance is always and necessarily ‘a mirage retroactively invoked by the 
surplus’ [ZiZek, 1993: 36-7] In order to explain how this can be established, 
he cites Hegel’s precise formulation from The Phenomenology of Spirit: 


It is manifest that behind the so-called curtain which is supposed to conceal the 
inner world, there is nothing to see unless we go behind it ourselves as much in 
order that we may see, as that there may be something behind there which can 
be seen  ([Hegel, 1977: 103 (my italics)] 


b ‘Traversing the Fantasy’ fii] (... to Politics) 


In this chapter, several consonant notions of Zizek’s ‘Cartesian’ subject have 
been uncovered: 


the subject is a lack of being, unable to locate what it is at the point of its 
enunciations; 

the subject emerges in a paradoxical relation with an object which indexes, 
in the phenomenological field, the finitude of the subject’s constitution of 
this field; 

the Cartesian subject is that part of the Real that resists inscription into the 
symbolic texture of any given hegemonic discourse/ideology; 

the subject’s lack is coordinate with the lack of the Other; it is the gap 
between language and the real that the retroactive ‘logic of the signifier’ 
seeks (always finitely) to cover over. 


What I want to suggest in this final section, however, is that there is a further 
vital formulation of ZiZek’s ‘ticklish subject’, which corresponds with the 
notion of ‘traversing the fantasy’ examined in the last section. This final sense of 
Zizek’s Cartesian subject can be approached through citing his crucial reading 
of the final ‘twist’ in Kafka’s The Trial. The quote comes from Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality: 


On the one hand, Kafka’s universe is that of extreme alienation: the subject is 
confronted with an impervious Other whose machinery functions in an eminently 
‘irrational’ way the only stance the subject can assume towards this Other 
(of the court, of the Castle bureaucracy) is that of impotent fascination 

However, the final twist of the paradigmatic Kafkaesque story, the parable of 
the Door of the Law from The Trial, pinpoints precisely what is false in such 
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a self-perception: the subject failed to include himself in the scene, that is, to 
take into account how he was not merely an innocent bystander of the spectacle 
of the Law, since ‘the Door was there only for him’ The dialectical paradox is 
that since the subjects exclusion from the fascinating spectacle of the big Other 
elevated the big Other into an all-powerful transcendent agent, it is his very 
inclusion into the observed scene that allows the subject to achieve separation 
from the big Other (Zizek, 2000a: 255 (my italics)] 


This quote makes several things clear. Firstly, Zizek absolutely does not 
conceive of ‘traversing the fantasy’ as involving subjects’ stepping outside 
of the Other in some radically transgressive gesture, despite what the word 
‘traversing’ implies. As I have argued in this chapter and the last, Zizek does 
not claim to locate and speak from some point of untroubled exteriority to the 
ideological fields that he critiques. His position is rather that it is precisely 
individuals’ fantasies of an outside which sustain the inside. One could even 
say that this dialectical paradox describes even the politically primary sense 
in which the Other is always minimally divided, for Zizek. As he remarks in 
his ‘Self-Interview’, once more criticising the ‘post-structuralist’ tendency to 
valorise the irreducibly ‘other’: ‘perhaps the fundamental metaphysical gesture 
is preserved in this very drive to traverse the metaphysical closure’. He asks us: 
‘is not the only way effectively to step out of metaphysics, perhaps, precisely 
to renounce the transgressive impulse and to comply with the closure without 
restraint (Zizek, 1994a: 184] 

The second thing that the quote above makes evident is that the criticism 
Elliot makes of Zizek in Psychoanalysis and Social Theory in Transition, and 
that Dews and Castoriadis have levelled against Lacanian theory generally — 
namely that it leads to a linguistically pitched reduction of human agency — is 
misplaced. (Elliot, 1992: 189-91; Dews, 1987: 108] On the contrary, in its 
defence of the Cartesian subject, Zizek’s oeuvre constitutes a theoretical 
defence of radical subjective responsibility. [ZiZek, 1991a: 189; 1989: 58-60] 
Indeed, what ‘traversing the fantasy’ enables subjects to recognise, according 
to Zizek, is that they can never wholly ‘count themselves out’, and escape their 
implication as reflexivesubjects in the becoming of the symbolic order that they 
tend ‘everyday and for the most part’ to experience as a reified singular Other. 
Asearly as The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek specified how his reading of 
Lacan turns around a defence of the category and possibility of this irremovable 
responsibility. To quote his remark there on the logics of the unconscious: 


This is the logic of unconscious ‘cunning’, the way the unconscious deceives 
us: the unconscious is not a kind of transcendent, unattainable thing of which 
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we are unable to take cognisance, itis rather | an overlooking: we overlook 
the way our act is already part of the state of things at which we are looking, 
the way our error is part of the Truth itself . [ZiZek, 1989: 59] 


Thirdly, given the diachronic formulations of the fantasy in 3, it becomes 
clear that Zizek thinks that ‘traversing the ideological fantasy’ involves subjects’ 
becoming able to see how what they had perceived to be the unshakeable 
necessity of the Other 5 terms and norms, always originally leaned on a radical, 
subjective political act, and so depend on subjects’ continuing accession to 
them. This political act (to draw in the threads) is that of ‘laying down the law’, 
which I exposed in the various fields ZiZek broaches it in Chapter 3. ZiZek’s 
polemically flaunted Cartesianism thus, in the end, tums around this idea that 
the role of political subjectivity in the founding of the ‘social substance’of any 
hegemonic Other was and is irreducible. However, like the trauma in subjects’ 
psycho-symbolic economies, its ‘scandalous’ contingency is then repressed 
through subjects’ transferential supposition that the Other exists independently 
of its ideological reproduction, and of anything they may do or say. (Zizek, 
1991a: 189, 193, 195] 

While taking on at least the name of Hegel in the construction of his 
critical theory, ZiZek therefore nevertheless asserts — in the face of the 
vastly predominant contemporary reception of Hegel [(e.g.) Derrida, 1981; 
Castoriadis, 1998] — that his position involves a ‘radical anti-evolutionism’ 
[ZiZek, 1989: 144] Drawing on his reading both of Lacan’s ‘logic of the 
signifier’ and his revision of Kant on the subject of apperception [1], ZiZek’s 
contention is that Hegel always remained aware that ‘the owl of Minerva 
only settles at dusk’ In other words, Zizek reads this famous line from The 
Philosophy of Right as stating what is decisive in Hegel’s Science of Logic: 
namely, that proper theoretical reflexivity will show that the necessities which 
symbolic-ideological edifices ‘naturalise’ can only be retroactively (and 
subjectively posited) ‘necessities’ (Zizek, 1991a: 217] Every newly emergent 
category in the dialectic, ZiZek states in For They Know Not What They Do, 
is (only) ‘the principle of transcoding the preceding categories ” [ZizZek, 
1991a: 214] Accordingly, he claims, ‘so-called “dialectical development”’ 
consist in what he terms ‘the incessant repetition of a beginning ex nihilo’ 
[Zizek, 1989: 144] 

This argument about signification as a kind of ‘backward tumed prophecy’ 
also underlies ZiZek’s unlikely reading of Hegel alongside Benjamin’s ‘Theses 
on the Philosophy of History’ in The Sublime Object of Ideology and ‘Repeating 
Lenin’. (Zizek, 1989: 136 ff.; 2001b] In The Metastases of Enjoyment, in 
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order to specify his meaning Zizek makes reference to Adomo’s notion 
of the ‘preponderance of the objective’ which resists full comprehension. 
[Zizek, 1994a: 33] ZiZek reads this notion as an anticipation of his Lacanian 
understanding of the sublime-fantasmatic objects of ideology. (Bellamy, 1993: 
32-8] When it comes to the ‘objectivity’ ofhegemonic ideologies, he therefore 
specifies in For They Know Not What They Do, we must see that these objects’ 
sublime ‘preponderance of objectivity’ is a fetish. What this fetish conceals is 
that, ‘since what goes on now, in ourreality, isthe result of aseries of radically 
contingent acts’, therefore ‘the only way to define our world is to include in 
its definition the negation of the ‘possible worlds’ contained in its position.’ 
[Zizek, 199 1a: 190] Zizek hence argues that every act of going through the 
fantasy is redemptive in Benjamin’s sense. In ‘touching the Real’, it attempts 
to realise in the symbolic the type of unheard of possibilities that past failed 
attempts at revolutionary action have failed to achieve, and which the current 
hegemony (as such) had to repress or dismiss as incomprehensible acts of 
‘terroristic’ extremism. [Zizek, 1989: 141-4] 


PART Ill 
IMMANENT CRITIQUE 


Chapter 5 


Does Zizek Have a Critical Social Theory 
of Contemporary Capitalism? 


That is to say, there is ultimately only one question that confronts political 
philosophy today: is liberal democracy the ultimate horizon of our political 
practice, or is it possible effectively to institute its inherent limitation? 

Zizek, 1993: 31. 


Introduction: Zizek and [Western] Marxism 


In the final two chapters, I want to critically evaluate Zizek’s critical 
theorisation of the contemporary ‘world order’ In doing this, I will expose 
how Zizek deploys the expanded Lacanian understanding of ideology and 
subjectivity, to do two things: 


firstly, understand the various discourses and social practices which he 
believes constitute the ideological hegemony of the contemporary neo- 
liberalist West (Chapter 5), and: 

secondly, try to envisage forms of radical political agency (Chapter 6). 


This chapter has three parts. Part 1 looks at Zizek’s deployment of his Hegelo- 
Lacanian social ontology as a form of immanent critique of the present. Part 
2 offers my critique of Zizek’s descriptive political philosophy. I will argue 
that, for all the political insights that ZiZek has produced, there are far-reaching 
limitations to his work, whose existence is indicated by his giving way to telling 
hesitations about his central categories, and about how they are to be applied 
to contemporary political phenomena. My contention is that these limitations 
to ZiZek’s work are not incidental to it, but spring from the basic categories 
of his Lacanian theory. Notably, this is where my position parts company with 
that Laclau and Daly, who differently concur in the estimation that ZiZek’s 
work is importantly limited as a political theory. To cite Anthony Elliot, I 
argue that the difficulties Zizek confronts when he tries to unify his theory 
with practical political concerns ‘have their roots in certain incoherencies and 
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impasses of Lacanian theory itself’ [Elliot, 1992: 199] In Part 3, I put it that 
Zizek’s attempt to generate a notion of an immanent critique fails to answer 
to the requirements he sets for it. This failure, I contend, stems from how he 
understands the non-existence of the ideological Other. This ‘non-existence’ 
is what Zizek thinks grants to subjects, and to his own theoretical position, the 
possibility of maintaining a critical distance vis-a-vis the hegemonic ideological 
system’s self-interpretation(s). As I shall hope to show, the vital issue is that 
the central theoretical category Zizek elevates as the key to understanding this 
‘non-existence’ is a refigured version of Kantian antinomy. 

Put simply, the problem is that antinomy is a static category. As Frederic 
Jameson has commented in Seeds of Time, its difference from Hegelian 
‘contradiction’ — which Marx deployed as the principle category of his 
immanent critique of capitalism — is that an antinomy between two positions 
can never be resolved. [Jameson, 2000] Like Lyotard’s differend, there can 
be no middle ground, and it is inauthentic for us to seek one. [Lyotard, 1983: 
xi] Accordingly, even if ZiZek’s position is right descriptively, and ideological 
systems are unavoidably structured around a basic antinomy or — as Zizek says 
after Laclau — ‘antagonism’, two consequences follow: 


The first consequence, which I examine inthis chapter, is that the connection 
between the theoretical categories of the ‘critical’ theory, and the concrete 
dynamisms of social history becomes an unnecessary one. And whether a 
critical political theory can afford such an a priorism is, however, at best 
an open question. 

The second consequence of saying that the reality of a given ideological 
system is a failed attempt to ‘cover over’ a Real antagonism will examined in 
Chapter 6. If what ZiZek says holds, then any political attempt of a particular 
social group to lay claim to representing the whole can only have as much 
final validity as either one of the two poles of Kant’s antinomies (‘the universe 
had a beginning in time’/‘the universe had no beginning in time’). 


1 The Contemporary Situation: The Ideology/ies of Multinational 
Capitalism 
Diagnosis: Is Zizek a Theorist of a New One-Dimensionality? 


One of my grounding arguments in this book is that the historical situatedness 
of Zizek’s texts is a crucial factor in their production. Throughout the first 
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four chapters, I have suggested that even the animating problematic of his 
revision of the notion of ideology is an observation of contemporary modes 
of subjectivity. All of ZiZek’s works in English have been published in the 
same year as, or subsequently to, the collapse of the soviet-dominated second 
world. Since Tarrying with the Negative, Zizek has repeatedly signalled his 
awareness of writing at the end of one period of history, and the inauguration 
of a new one. It is the coordinates of the new hegemony that Zizek claims to 
be able to ‘cognitively map’ via his deployment of a revised Lacanian theory 
of ideology and social reproduction. 

In Chapter 2, Zizek’s account of the structuration of interpellation of 
subjects in later capitalism through the consumerist-superegoic imperative 
to ‘enjoy!’ was examined. Zizek agrees with the early Baudrillard (amongst 
others) that the systemic reproduction of capitalism demands the production 
of subjects who are impelled to consume objects indefinitely, as the means to 
demarcate their ‘true’ selves. In addition to demarcating the psycho-logics of 
consumerist subjectivity, however, Zizek has increasingly since 1999 drawn 
on his theoretical apparatus to engage with matters usually tackled by political 
science, political economics and journalism. 

Zizek’s position on the contemporary political situation (put most broadly) 
is thattoday we are coming to live in an epoch of unprecedented international 
capitalist hegemony. ‘The Spectre of Ideology’, as early as 1995, begins by 
citing an insight he attributes to Frederic Jameson. Today, ZiZek comments: 


... nobody seriously considers possible alternatives to capitalism any longer, ... 
[today] it seems easier to imagine the ‘end of the world’ than a far more modest 
change in the mode of production, as if liberal capitalism is the ‘real’ that will 
somehow survive even under conditions of a global ecological catastrophe 
[ZiZek, 1994b: 1; Callinacos, 2001: 7-8: 14] 


It is in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality (2000), though, that ZiZek has 
specified most clearly what he takes to be the central propositions of this 
ideological hegemony. The context is his far-reaching debate with Emesto 
Laclau and Judith Butler in that text. Zizek says: 


today’s predominant consensus _[is one which sees] the age of ideologies 
— of grand ideological projects like Socialism or Liberalism — [as] over, since we 
have entered the post-ideological era of rational negotiation and decision-making, 
based upon the neutral insight into economic, ecological, etc. necessities ... This 
consensus  assume[s] different guises, from the neoconservative or Socialist 
refusal to accept it and consummate the loss of grand ideological projects by 
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means ofa proper ‘work ofmouming’ up tothe neoliberal opinion according 

to which the passage from the age of ideologies to the post-ideological era is part 

of the sad but none the less inexorable process of the maturation of humanity 
[Zizek, 2000a: 323-4] 


At various points in his ovevre, Zizek argues that this new consensus is evident 
in the following three fields: 


‘Politics proper’: The first is contemporary liberal-democratic parliamentary 

politics. In his works subsequent to 1999 especially, ZiZek has been an 
outspoken critic of the ‘third way’ touted by Messrs Blair and Clinton, upon 
the back of the dismantling of the welfare state in most first world nations 
in the 1980s and 1990s. As Zizek writes in The Fragile Absolute: 


Crucial here is the enigma of the second way: where is the second way today? 
did not the notion of the Third Way emerge at the very moment when — 

in the developed West — all other alternatives, from true conservatism to radical 

Social democracy, lost out in the face of the triumphant onslaught of global 

capitalism? [ZiZek, 2000b: 62] 


Today, ZiZek observes, we are witnessing an almost historically unmatched 
implosion of political possibilities within the first world parliamentary 
democracies. In ‘Multiculturalism, or the Cultural Logic of Multinational 
Capitalism’, Zizek argues (e.g.) that the message of the ‘new left’ to 
big capital is now increasingly one of accommodation: one of ‘we will 
do the job for you in an even more efficient and painless way than the 
conservatives.’ (Zizek, 1997c: 35] Today, Zizek remarks in The Ticklish 
Subject. 


most of today’s Left succumbs to ideological blackmail by the Right in 
accepting its basic premises (‘the era of the welfare state, with its unlimited 
spending, is over, etc.”) — ultimately, this is what the celebrated ‘third way; of 
today’s social democracy is about  [Zizek, 2000a: 123] 


There is nothing especially idiosyncratic about ZiZek’s observations on 
this topic. It is difficult to dispute what he is claiming. The move of the 
democratic Left further right is a political phenomenon amply evident in 
Australia, Britain, and the United States, to cite only three cases. [Callinacos, 
2001: 7-8] Emesto Laclau, who is among Zizek’s most eloquent critics, 
hence agrees with his assessment of our political times. Laclau assesses: 
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Since the beginning of the 1970s the Right —_has been hegemonic: 
neoliberalism and the moral majority have become the main surfaces of 
inscription and [political] representation. The right’s hegemonic ability is 
evident in the fact that even social democratic parties have tended to accept the 
premises as a new and unchallengeable ‘common sense’ The Left, for its part, 

has tended to retreat into the defence of merely specific causes. But there is 
no hegemony that can be grounded in this purely defensive strategy. [Laclau, 
2000: 211] 


Western liberal academia: The second field in which Zizek sees the 
operation of a new ideological hegemony is in the academies of the first 
World. Here also, Zizek assesses that the apparent differences of opinion 
between cultural and political theorists veil a much more deep, and politically 
salient, agreement as to the basic coordinates of the current situation. To 
quote Contingency, Hegemony, Universality: 


this resistance against the [political] act seems to be shared across a wide 
spectrum of (officially) opposed philosophical positions. Four philosophers as 
different as Derrida, Habermas, Rorty and Dennett would probably adopt the 
same left-of-centre liberal democratic stance in practical political decisions: as 
for the political conclusions to be drawn from their thought, the difference 
isnegligible Whatif, in spite of the great passionate public debates between 
deconstructionists, pragmatists, Habermasians and cognitivists, they none the 
less share a series of philosophical premises? [ZiZek, 2000a: 127-8] 


I will return to this point when examining Zizek’s critique of ‘multi- 
culturalism’ (or what is sometimes called postmodernism) below. 

iii Mass consumerist culture: The third area in which the implosion of all anti- 
capitalist possibilities today is evident, according to Zizek’s zeitdiagnose, 
is the realm of popular culture. The central part of what Zizek argues in 
this connection is his account of the ideological structuration of Western 
consumerist subjectivity. Within the framework of this theoretical reading, 
in The Plague of Fantasies, Zizekreads developments in cyber-technology. 
Here again, Zizek says, we encounter technologies whose proliferation 
enable subjects the semblance of what he terms a ‘false exit’ from the 
existing socio-political constellation (in the taking on of multiple screen 
personas, or the possibilities for surgical alterations of one’s body shape, etc.) 
Zizek also cites the capacity of mass marketing corporations to appropriate 
apparent sites and technologies of cultural resistance to the current status 
quo as the next ‘cool thing’. [Klein, 2000: chs 4-5; Frank, 2000] As he puts 
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it in The Ticklish Subject, in capitalism ‘perversion is not subversion’ It 
is a necessary anomic surplus. [ZiZek, 1999a: ch. 5] There is nothing ‘out 
there’ enough today that no one will be there to market and buy it. 


What even these preliminary expository remarks indicate is that Zizek’s 
position on contemporary capitalism arguably resembles most of all, from the 
history of critical Marxism, Herbert Marcuse’s zeitdiagnose of his 1964 work 
One-Dimensional Man." In this landmark work, Marcuse makes the pessimistic 
contention that all critical-emancipatory potentials had been quashed within 
the affluent first world of post-war capitalism. The fetishisation of technology; 
the numerous avenues allowed to subjects for controlled modes of enjoyment 
within mass culture; the pre-eminence of post-positivistic understandings of 
human-being within the Western academies; and the historically relatively high 
‘standards of living’ enjoyed in the affluent first world nations had combined 
to de-legitimise any possibilities of radical reform. Because of these ‘new 
forms of control’, Marcuse maintains: ‘[a] comfortable, smooth, reasonable, 
democratic unfreedom prevails in advanced industrial civilisation, a token of 
technical progress.’ (Marcuse, 1968b: 19] 

What I want to suggest is that, in the later 1990s, ZiZek has come to at 
least flirt with a new theory of one-dimensionality that sits uneasily with his 
proclaimed programme to regenerate a Marxist immanent critique. He states 
baldly in ‘Repeating Lenin’: ‘in a way, the once fashionable and today forgotten 
Francis Fukuyama was right, global capitalism IS the “end of history”. [Zizek, 
2001 b: 12] Just as Marcuse lamented as perhaps the most insidious feature of 
the affluent society the way that resistance is instantly ‘pathologised’, ZiZek’s 
ire is raised even primarily by how he perceives that any genuinely political 
alternative today is dismissed ‘in advance’ by a variety of cynical devices. 
Today, he says, we are subject to ‘an unwritten denkenverbot (prohibition 
against thinking)’ of a similar severity to that endured by the subjects of the 
former GDR. [ZizZek, 2001a: 3; 2000a: 127] This denkenverbot serves to prohibit 
‘any serious questioning of how the liberal democratic order is implicated in 
the phenomena it officially condemns and, of course, any attempt to imagine 
a society whose sociopolitical order would be different’ [ZiZek, 2001b: 1] 

The first of the ideological devices that Zizek thinks enforce this 
denkenverbot is registered in ZiZek’s complaint in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality: 


the moment one shows a minimal sign of engaging in political projects 
that aim seriously to change the existing order, the answer is immediately: 
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‘benevolent as it is, this will necessarily end in a new gulag’ The ‘retum to 
ethics’ in today’s political philosophy shamefully exploits the horrors of the 
gulag or holocaust as the ultimate bogey for blackmailing us into renouncing all 
serious radical engagement. In this way, liberal scoundrels can find hypocritical 
satisfaction in their defence of the existing order: they know there is corruption, 
exploitation, and so on, but every attempt to change things is denounced as 
ethically dangerous  [ZiZek, 2000a: 127] 


Zizek’s recent work Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism? is partially devoted to 
an analysis of how the category of ‘totalitarianism’ functions in mainstream 
Western political discourse in a similar way to preserve the status quo from 
critique. ‘Totalitarianism’ was an ideological term from the start, he now says. 
Its concealed political function is to sustain ‘the complex operation of 
guaranteeing the liberal-democratic hegemony, dismissing the Leftist critique 
of liberal democracy as __ the “twin” of the Rightist Fascist dictatorship’ 
[Zizek, 2001 a: 3] In ‘Repeating Lenin’, the reference to ‘scientific objectivity’ 
in the predominant social sciences, also, becomes the target of ZiZek’s critical 
suspicion. Although — in a somewhat typical fashion — he does not develop his 
thoughts, ZiZek comments at this point suggest something like the Frankfurt 
School’s critiques of ‘traditionaltheory’ ‘The moment one seriously questions 
the existing liberal consensus’, Zizek remarks, ‘one is accused of abandoning 
scientific objectivity for the outdated ideological positions’. [ZiZek, 2001b: 1; 
Marcuse, 1968b: Appendices 1 and 2; Horkheimer, 1972a; 1972b] 

The deleterious result of this multi-pronged denkenverbot, Zizek contends, 
is that, in the contemporary world, it is only the radical Right that musters a 
counter-hegemonic political stance. [ZiZek, 2001a: 237] As such, he says, we 
can only note as alamentable sign, the thinly veiled sympathy of many on the 
Left for Haider and co. as politicians who at least resist today’s fundamental 
depoliticisation. For Zizek, this guilty empathy is deeply symptomatic of where 
we are politically. In The Ticklish Subject, Zizek maintains: 


In so far as today’s moderate Left, from Blair to Clinton, fully accepts this 
depoliticisation, we are witnessing a strange reversal of roles: the only serious 
political force which continues to question the unrestrained rule of the market is 
the populist extreme Right (Buchanon in the U.S.A.; Le Pen in France). When 
Wall Street reacted negatively to a fall in the unemployment rate, the only one 
to make the obvious point that what is good for Capital is obviously not what 
is good for the majority of the population was Buchanon __ we are therefore 
approaching a situation in which the extreme right openly says what the moderate 
Left secretly thinks, but doesn’t dare to say in public (the necessity to curb the 
freedom of capital). [ZiZek, 1999a: 355] 
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Symptoms: The Demand For a New Master 


As this critique of the Left’s ambivalence towards Haider indicates, ZizZek’s 
zeitdiagnose involves not only his claim to be able to disclose the key 
mechanisms that maintain the present-day neo-liberal hegemony. Zizek also 
contends that this neoliberal hegemony itself gives rise to various forms of 
‘pathological’ resistance (such as the rise of the Right), which its ‘liberal’ 
advocates are inclined to dismiss as external and/or ‘reactionary’ aberrations 
in capitalism’s otherwise-smooth development. [ZizZek, 1993: 219; 1999a: 
359-61] Thekey argument that ZiZek mounts here concems what he identifies 
as a curious correlation between the lack of any lasting political choice in 
today’s first world, and the surfeit of choices contemporary liberal subjects 
are confronted with as private consumers. While we may not be able to choose 
between meaningfully opposed political options any longer, at every moment 
advertisements present us with different products we could purchase, and 
‘lifestyle’ options we could ‘buy in to’. ZiZek’s name for this surfeit of images, 
and the multiplicity of imaginary ideals they present to first world subjects, 
is taken from Petrarch. He calls it a ‘plague of fantasies’ [ZiZek, 1997a: 1] 
What interests Zizek about this ‘plague’ is how the subjective uncertainty that 
the very surfeit of options we are ‘liberally’ allowed: 


opens up ... ademand for a new master whose arbitrary gesture would declare 
some [choice of mine] the ‘final’ one, thereby bringing about the ‘collapse’ of 
the virtual infinity [of options] into definitive reality. [ZiZek, 1997a: 151 (my 
italics)] 


Without some such gesture, Zizek contends, the surplus of possibilities becomes 
increasingly experienced by subjects as a reality ‘lacking the lack’ The 
paradoxical result is that (in a classically Hegelian reversal) all the perpetual 
novelty of our consumerist world comes to seem stale and claustrophobically 
over-present: not a slate of possibility, but a maze of well-wom 
grooves like the ridges burrowed by insects in hardwood’, as Naomi Klein 
has put it. [Klein, 2001: 63] 

In the light of this analysis, Zizek contends that what Beck and Giddens 
lament as ‘dark phenomena’ accompanying the universal reflexivisation 
of social life (the rise of religious fundamentalisms in the middle east and 
new nationalisms, etc. [see anon]) are not simply ‘traces of the past’ They 
are distinctly contemporary phenomena. What Zizek argues is that these 
phenomena give extreme (if misguided) voice a legitimate political desire 
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to resist the closure of subversive possibilities under contemporary neo- 
liberalism. Since the West presents itself under the aegis of the all-permissive 
free market, those who today resist it, Zizek suggests, increasingly must do so 
by choosing new forms of domination. Zizek sees the counter-liberal demand 
for a new master writ large in several of the ‘discontents’ of our neo-liberal 
world. To inventory: 


~ 
~ 


Sadomasochism: In the ‘private sphere’, the surfeit of private choice is 
now (paradoxically) giving rise to modes of the free choice of subjection, 
Zizek suggests. The most eminent example of this is the growing tendency 
of subjects to embrace sadomasochistic sexual practices. In such practices, 
Zizek suggests, the object of subjects’ desire is not anything that has been 
precluded by symbolic Law. In so far as the prohibitive law is itself perceived 
by the subject as being importantly lacking, this law itselfbecomes the ‘lost’ 
object of his/her desire. So, as ZiZek writes in The Ticklish Subject. 


the disintegration of the public (‘patriarchal’) symbolic authority is 
paid for (or counterbalanced) by an even stronger disavowed ‘passionate 
attachment’ to subjection [today], as — among other phenomena — the growth 
of sadomasochistic lesbian couples, where the relationship between the two 
women follows a strict and severely enacted Master/Slave matrix seems to 
indicate | While it is wrong to read this ‘top/bottom’ duality as a direct 
‘identification with the (male) aggressor’, it is no less wrong to perceive it as 
aparodicimitation of patriarchal relations of domination; we are dealing rather 
with the genuine paradox of the freely chosen Master/Slave form of coexistence 
which provides a deep libidinal satisfaction  [ZiZek, 1999a: 344-5 (my 
emphasis); Sharpe, 2003) 


Conspiracy theories: Zizek argues that ‘conspiracy theory’ films and/or 
the disaster films that Hollywood ceaselessly chums out are to be read in 
a similar way as private sadomasochistic practices. His emphasis here, 
though, is less on the imputed perversion of contemporary subjectivity as 
its proto-psychotic structuring. Today, in first world societies, in so far as 
‘symbolic efficiency’ is in decline, subjects no longer believe in the authority 
embodied in the word. We have repeatedly remarked this. ZiZek’s wager, 
then, is that this absence of faith in public authorities and institutions means 
that today, more than ever, proto-paranoiac constructions concerning some 
authority that supposedly ‘pulls the strings’ behind the scenes become deeply 
culturally appealing. The Ticklish Subject argues: 
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[t]he paradoxical result of the mutation in the nonexistence of the big Other 
— of the growing collapse of symbolic efficiency [evinced in contemporary 
cynical culture]—is _ the proliferation of different versions of a big Other that 
actually exists, in the Real, not merely as a symbolic fiction The distrust of 
the big Other (the order of symbolic fictions), the subject’s refusal to ‘take it 
seriously’ [today], relies on the belief that there is an ‘Other of the Other’, that 
a secret powerful agent actually ‘pulls the strings’ ...; [that] behind the visible, 
public Power there is another, obscene, invisible power structure. The other, 
hidden agent acts the part of the ‘Other of the Other’ in the Lacanian sense, the 
part of the metaguarantee ofthe consistency of the big Other (the symbolic order 
that regulates social life)  [Zizek, 1999a: 362 (my italics); cf. 1991a: ch. 1] 


The most popular examples of such ‘Other[s] that actually exists in 


the Real’ are the aliens (and the officials who work for them) in The X 
Files. If you like, it could be said that for ZiZek against Jameson at least 
in Postmodernism, or The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism, it is not so 
much in acentric artworks evoking the ‘postmodern sublime’ that we discern 
the abortive attempts of contemporary subjects to think the acentricity of 
multinational capitalism: Primetime TV stages several much less esoteric 
versions of this endeavour. [Jameson, 1991: ch. 1] 


iti 


Racist violence and xenophobia: The doxa about violence in the postmodern 


‘society of the spectacle’ springs from the predominant perception that 
today ‘ our perception of reality is mediated by aestheticised media 
manipulations to such an extent that it is no longer possible to distinguish 
reality from its media image’, Zizek comments in Metastases of Enjoyment. 
[Zizek, 1994a: 75, 73] Given this: 


outbursts of ‘irrational’ violence are to be apprehended _as desperate 
attempts to draw a distinction between fiction and reality to dispel the 
cobweb of the aestheticised pseudo-reality and to arrive at the hard, true reality 
[beneath]. 


Yet ZiZek’s position on therise of contemporary racism involves a decisive 
reversal of this contention, which brings it close to his contention on the 
conspiracy narratives. ‘Far from being simply wrong’, he says, ‘this doxa 


is right for the wrong reasons’ (Zizek, 1994a: 75] Zizek’s position 


tums around the thesis that what is decisive about the contemporary media 
technologies is not that they entice us to confound fiction with reality. His 
(Lacanian) notion is that, instead, the ‘imaginary outgrowth’ of audiovisual 
media today ‘... saturates the space for symbolic fiction ...’ upon which the 
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sease of shared reality, and intersubjective commonality, hinges. [Zizek, 
1994a: 76] In the absence of universally recognised conventions regulating 
sociability, one could in fact say, ZiZek’s suggestion is that the contemporary 
subject has an all-too-intimate awareness of why Freud argued in Civilisation 
and Discontents against the Christian injunction to ‘love one’s neighbour 
as oneself’ [Freud, 1985: 243-340] Given this historico-cultural lack of 
symbolic mediation between subjects, Zizek argues that every contact with 
others is experienced as a potentially violent infringement. No one is ever 
quite sure what to expect of others. (Zizek, 1993: 219; see Chapter 2, 1] 

~Hitching this psychoanalytic position with an ‘empirical’ observation 
concerning the increasingly borderless nature of the world after 1989, ZiZek 
seeks to explain both the rise of racist violences within the first world, and 
the emergence of new racist nationalisms in the former Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere. In these international conditions, he contends, ‘every ethnic 
difference is eo ipso perceived as “internal” ” by and to individuals. 
[Zizek, 1994a: 79] And: just as in the psychotic passage a l’acte through 
which the subject (certain as he is not of lacking the Thing but of its 
oppressive overproximity) seeks to expel It from reality (Zizek, 1994a: 77], 
so Zizek argues that the vehemence of the contemporary racisms represent 
“a reaction to this return of the experience of the neighbour in his 
or her (or their) intolerable presence’ [Zizek, 1997a: 154] We can see 
the truth of this proposition, ZiZek contends, in the fact that what perturbs 
the contemporary racist about the Other[s] is never anything that can be 
positively identified about them, but their surplus-enjoyment: the 
peculiar way they organise their enjoyment the smell of “their” food, 
“their” noisy songs and dances, ‘their” strange manners, “their” attitude to 
work’ [Zizek, 1993: 203; Elliot, 1992: 188] As he writes of the ‘Balkans 
war’: 


Here we are dealing with extreme physical violence, conquering of territory, 

plunder; with symbolic violence, the destruction of the enemy’s symbolic 

universe, ‘culturocide’, as a consequence of which ‘the story the community has 

been telling itself about itself no longer makes sense’; and, at the most radical 

level, with an endeavour to strike a blow at the unbearable surplus-enjoyment 
contained in the Other. (Zizek, 1994a: 78 (my italics)] 


Once again, that is, Zizek takes his diagnosis of the new xenophobic 
nationalisms to be evidence of the political salience of his central theoretical 
distinction between ideological meaning and enjoyment, what I have called 
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the second transposition that his Lacanian theory of ideology operationalises. 
[Zizek, 1994a: 56] Zizek confirms this in Metastases of Enjoyment: 


Today, in the so-called ‘post-ideological’ era, it is crucial to avoid confounding 
fantasy that supports an ideological edifice with ideological meaning — how, 
otherwise, are we to account for the paradoxical alliance of post-communism 
and Fascist nationalism (in Serbia, Russia, etc.)? At the level of meaning, their 
relationship is one of mutual exclusion; yet they share a common fantasmatic 
support (when communism was the discourse of power, it played deftly with 
nationalist fantasies — from Stalin to Ceausescu). [Zizek, 1994a: 57; 1993: 208] 


This transposition, he stresses, also distances his Lacanian political theory 
from the ‘discursive idealism’ of much contemporary ‘poststructuralist’ 
thought. To only stress how the Nation is not a biological or 
transhistorical fact but a contingent construction is misleading’, he 
writes. The reason is that ‘such an emphasis overlooks the remainder of 
some real, nondiscursive kermel of enjoyment which must be present for a 
Nation qua discursive entity-effect to achieve its ontological consistency.’ 
[Zizek, 1993: 202; Daly, 78 ff.] By contrast, Zizek reads the emergent ethnic 
tensions in the ‘Balkans’ as ideological disputes conceming the imputed 
possession of the national Thing postulated by each ‘particularism’, and its 
being threatened by the Others ‘supposed to enjoy’: 


The late Yugoslavia offers a case study in which we witness a detailed 
network of ‘decantations’ and ‘thefts’ of enjoyment. Every nationality has built 
its own mythology narrating how other nations deprive it of the vital part of 
enjoyment the possession of which would allow it to live fully | Slovenes are 
being deprived of their enjoyment by ‘Southerners’ (Serbians, Bosnians ...) 
because of their proverbial laziness, | and because they demand bottomless 
economic support, stealing from Slovenes their precious accumulation of wealth 
by means of which Slovenia would otherwise have caught up with Western 
Europe. The Slovenes themselves, on the other hand, allegedly rob the Serbs 
becausé of Slovenian unnatural diligence, stiffness, and selfish calculation. 
Instead of yielding to life’s simple pleasures, the Slovenes perversely enjoy 
constantly devising means of depriving Serbs of the results of their hard labour 
by commercial profiteering, by reselling what they bought cheaply in Serbia 
[etc.]. [ZiZek, 1993: 204] 


iv The new fundamentalisms: in Tarrying With the Negative, Zizek hence calls 
the ‘Balkans’ conflict: ‘the first clear taste of the twenty-first century the 
prototype of the post-cold war armed conflicts’. [Zizek, 1993: 223] The 
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‘feasoning underlying this claim, I want now to suggest, concerns not only 
the psychoanalytic insights he uses to explain the respective racisms of its 
antagonists, [Daly, 79-83] To explain the rise of new nationalisms in the 
former second world, Zizek also adopts Marx’s insight that capitalism per 
se is an unprecedentedly dynamic system of social organisation. Against all 
previous modes of socioeconomic organisation, ZiZek agrees with Marx, 
the only way for capitalism to survive is to expand by colonising all ‘forms 
of life’ that preceded it and/or resist its sway. [ZiZek, 1993: 209; 1989: 52] 
Accordingly, Zizek’s argument is that capitalism is a uniquely dynamic 
historical figuring of his universal contention that ‘the Other does not exist’ 
‘Given this ‘ontologically loaded’ reading of capitalism, he then mounts 
the argument that ‘the corporatist temptation’ so evident in the ex-’second 
world’ is the ‘necessary reverse’ of today’s triumphant capitalism. It is, he 
says, a ‘kind of ‘shock-absorber’ against the sudden exposure to capitalist 
openness and imbalance’ [ZiZek, 1993: 210] ZiZek explains: 


this matrix also allows us to grasp the re-emergence of nationalist chauvinism 
in Eastern Europe...[:] in the very moment when the bond _ preventing. free 
development of capitalism, i.e. a deregulated production of the excess, [was 
broken] it was countered by a demand for a new Master who will rein [this 
deregulated production] in _ and since the social body is experienced as that 
of a nation, the cause of any imbalance ‘spontaneously’ assumes the form of a 
‘national enemy’ [ZizZek, 1993: 211] 


Nationalist and religious fundamentalisms of the Taliban and Al Qaeda ilk 
‘function as a kind of ‘negative judgement’ on liberal capitalism’, Zizek 
suggests. 

Zizek’s contention that contemporary anticapitalist movements are 
produced by what they oppose goes further than this. He equally claims 
that: movements like the Shining Path the Khmer Rouge, Sendero 
Luminoso (sic) _— enact an “infinite judgement” on liberal capitalism.’ 
[Zizek, 1993: 223-4] As he observes, the programmes of these movements 
are structured around a double negation of the coordinates of first world 
societies. This double negation places them exactly ‘beyond the inherent 
antagonism that defines the late-capitalist dynamic ... between the modernist 
drive and the fundamentalist backlash’. (Zizek, 1993: 225] On the one hand, 
they are radically anti-modernist. Like the racist (neo) fascisms of Eastern 
Europe, they sharply resist being inscribed into the circuitry of global 
capital. On the other hand, ‘at the level of “micro-power”’ they involve an 
ultra-modemist: 
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systematic dissolution of all traditional hierarchical social links (the 
Khmer Rouge regime functioned as an ‘anti-Oedipal’ regime at its purest, 
as the ‘dictature of adolescents’ instigating them to denounce their parents). 
[ZiZek, 1993: 224] 


So his point is (again) that we should not accede to the appearance that 
these movements do not ‘belong’ to today’s world. As attempts to escape 
the imbalance constitutive of capital without seeking support in previous 
tradition, they are‘ an integral part of the notion oflate capitalism as 
a world-system.’ [Zizek, 1993: 225] He specifies: 


The truth articulated in the paradox of this double negation is that capitalism 
cannot reproduce itself without the support of precapitalist forms of social links. 
In other words, far from presenting a case of exotic barbarism, the ‘radical 
evil’ of the Khmer Rouge and the Senderistas is conceivable only against the 
background of the constitutive antagonism of today’s capitalism  [ZiZek, 
1993: 224 (my italics)] 


Zizek's Critique of Neoliberal Ideology/ies 


How then does Zizek’s Lacanian ontology and theory of ideology function asa 
critique of the contemporary situation? My contention throughout this book is 
that ZiZek’s project is to generate a new version ofimmanent critique: a type of 
theory — to wit — whose precise intent is to unify description and prescription 
by designating how its object is itself divided or inconsistent. In the previous 
section, I showed how Zizek reads the very phenomena which advocates of the 
contemporary hegemony treat as external obstacles to the system as internal 
products of it. In this manoeuvre, Zizek deploys his dialectical heritage, as 
well as theoretically enacting a reversal of what he isolates as one of the key 
operations of ideological fantasies per se. It is also a crucial one in the light 
of the decisive problem that his project faces: namely, whether his notion of 
‘ideology’ collapses into a totalising, and therefore purely descriptive, one. 
Eagleton remarks precisely this collapse in Marcuse’s works, whose proximity 
to Zizek’s I suggested above: 


For Herbert Marcuse and Theodore Adomo, capitalist society languishes in the 
grip of an all-pervasive reification, all the way from commodity fetishism and 
speech habits to political bureaucracy and technological thought. This seamless 
monolith ofa dominant ideology is apparently devoid of contradictions — which 
means, in effect, that Marcuse and Adomo take it at face value, judging it as it 
would wish to appear. (Eagleton, 1991: 45-6] 
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Zizek’s analysis of power is premised around the argument that power is 
always ideological, or that the decisive operations of power can be approached 
through an analysis of this category. What this means, according to his theory, 
is that power is always as it were power redoubled: operating simultaneously 
at an explicit level, and at the level of the fantasmatic organisation of regimes 
of (quasi-)transgressive jouissance. What Zizek believes.a genuinely critical 
theory does is locate the fantasmatic presuppositions. of the hegemonic 
ideologies, and thus disclose ways of ‘traversing’ the enclosure that they 
bound, His critical question conceming today’s hegemony is accordingly 
this: what are the key hegemonic ideologies structuring subjects’ experiences 
of the world today, and/or what system of sociopolitical production do they 
serve to reproduce? 

The first thing to note about how Zizek brings his theoretical apparatus 
to bear on the contemporary West is that he insists — increasingly stridently 
after 1998 — that his critique is a critique of capitalism. [cf. Daly, 1999: 79] 
If we are to talk of hegemonic ideologies today, ZiZek’s position is that these 
ideologies are in some very basic sense capitalist ideologies, and/or devoted 
to the reproduction of the mechanisms of capitalist economic forms. Indeed, 
Zizek has lately come to accept something very like Marx’s position that the 
liberal democratic apparatuses (parliaments, elections, courts) are merely the 
epiphenomenal or ‘superstructural’ forms of the capitalist economic system. 
[but see Chapter 6, 1] 

As I will examine in deatil in Part 2, however, I think that Zizek has 
demonstrably hesitated about how to theorise the nature of capitalism as a 
‘political economy’, given his categorial framework. In this section, then, 
I will analyse only what is arguably the predominant contention he has run. 
What is clear is that, in some way, ZiZek always accepts Marx’s famous paean 
to capitalism from The Communist Manifesto: 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionising the instruments 
of production, and thereby the relations of production, and with them the whole 
relations of society | Constant revolutionising of production, uninterrupted 
disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation 
distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones .... The need ofa constantly 
expanding market for its products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface 
of the globe ... The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world market 
given a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in every country 
.... All old-established national industries have been destroyed or are daily being 
destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries, whose introduction becomes 
a life and death question for all civilised nations, by industries that no longer 
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work up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the remotest 
zones: industries whose products are consumed, not only at home, but in every 
quarter of the globe _In place of the old local and national seclusion and self- 
sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal inter-dependence 
ofnations  [ZiZek, 2000b: 12-13] 


Asremarkedin analysing ZizZek’s reading of the fundamentalisms, Zizek holds 
that this Marxian diagnosis is as relevant as ever in the age of multinational 
capitalism. In The Fragile Absolute, Zizek also cites approvingly Marx’s 
connected sense that capitalism has quashed all pre-reflexive traditional 
forms of solidarity-‘ the most heavenly ecstacies of religious fervour, of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism — in its globalising 
course. [ZizZek, 2000b: 14] 

Yet these features are not what Zizek isolates as most critical (or critiquable) 
about capitalism. ZiZek’s primary concern is, instead, that capitalism’s 
iconoclasm has not gone far enough. In line with the value I have shown that 
he places on the category of ‘ideology’, Zizek argues that‘ _ this reduction of 
all heavenly chimeras to brutal economic reality [under capitalism] generates 
a spectrality of its own [ZiZek, 2000b: 14—15] ZiZek’s argument is that 
it is the conditions of this ‘new opacity’ or ‘reign of “real abstraction”’ that 
sustains the importance of ideology critique. Critical theory is called upon to 
pass beneath the fetishistic appearances these conditions present to fascinate 
and divert subjects. 

There are four different, complementary ‘types’ of ideology that Zizek 
believes cooperate and coordinate today: 


Cynical utopianism (neoclassical economics): Like innumerable other 
critics, ZiZek stresses the ideological function of neoclassical economic 
theory today. George Bush recently neatly exemplified this function, in his 
comments at Genoa(July 2001) concerning the good of the third world being 
the good of the global ‘free’ market. One is tempted often enough to read the 
‘and’ in Blair and company’s catchphase ‘democracy and free markets’ in 
the way that ZiZek reads the ‘and’ in Althusser’s ‘Ideology and Ideological 
State Apparatuses’ and Heidegger’s Being and Time. The parliamentary Left 
in Britain, Australia and the United States have almost silently (re)accepted 

previously superseded ... nineteenth-century beliefs in a self-regulating 
market and individualism [Arrighi, 2000: 328] ‘Neoliberalism’ is 
also increasingly the master discourse in terms of which ‘public policy’ is 
formulated in the first world today. In ZiZek’s terms, it is hence an ideology 
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that is at once ‘in itself’, and an ideology ‘for itself’, operative in the 
structuration of the ‘ideological state apparatuses’ (government departments, 
the media, and so on). In ‘Mapping Ideology’, finally, Zizek observes how 
it penetrates to the level of ‘ideology in-and-for-itself’, structuring even the 
‘private’ self-perceptions of first world subjects: 


all of a sudden we become aware of a For-ltself of Ideology at work in the 
very In-ltself of extra-ideological actuality the form of consciousness that 
fits late-capitalist ‘post-ideological society’ — the cynical, ‘sober’ attitude that 
advocates liberal ‘openness’ in the matter of ‘opinions’ (everybody is free 
to believe whatever she or he wants; this concerns only his or her privacy), 
disregards pathetic ideological phrases and follows only utilitarian and/or 
hedonistic motivations — stricto sensu remains an ideological attitude: it involves 
a series of ideological presuppositions (on the relationship between ‘values’ and 
‘real life’, on personal freedom, etc.) that are necessary for the reproduction of 
existing social relations. [ZiZek, 1994b: 15] 


Zizek’s position here is effectively the classical Marxian one, vis-a-vis this 
latter-day incarnation of political economy. He argues that this discourse, 
with its pretence to scientificity, functions as a falsely universalising and 
naturalising ideology. In Contingency Hegemony Universality, however, 
Zizek protests that: 


The first thing to note about this neoliberal cliché is that the neutral reference 
to the necessities of the market economy, usually invoked in order to categorise 
grand ideological projects as unrealistic utopias, is itself to be inserted into the 
series of great modem utopian projects. That is to say — as Frederic Jameson has 
pointed out — what characterises utopia is not a belief in the essential goodness 
of human nature but, rather, belief in some global mechanism which, applied 
to the whole of society, will automatically bring about the balanced state of 
progress and happiness one is longing for — and, in this precise sense, is not the 
market precisely the name for such a mechanism which, properly applied, will 
bring about the optimal state of society?... [ZiZek, 2000a: 324] 


Commodity fetishism (ideology in-and-for-itself): In his recent work Did 
AnyoneS ay Totalitarianism?, Zizekhas re-considered the mode of ideology 
‘in-and-for-itself’ characteristic of capitalism. In Chapter 1, we saw that 
Zizek cites ‘commodity fetishism’ as even the example of this type of 
‘bottom up’ ideology. In The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek lays stress 
on how commodity fetishism is the premise and product of the extra-political 
act of exchange itself. [ZiZek, 1989: 12 ff.] Locating the argument vis-a-vis 
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Zizek’s critique of consumerism examined in Chapter 2: Zizek agrees with 
Lukacs that, even before Western liberal subjects buy images of themselves 
enjoying, they are already caught in ideological mystification. In Did Anyone 
Say Totalitarianism?, Zizek specifies what he takes the elementary fantasy 
embedded in this ‘commodity fetishism’ to be, in a way which also makes 
clearer how he holds that this ideological ‘fetishism’ functions also as a 
‘steering principle’ for the economic system. [Habermas, 1973: 28] The 
elementary ‘fetishisation’ of capitalism is the fantasy that money can give 
birth to more money. Because of this, capitalist subjects do not experience 
themselves directly as ‘good consumers’, caught up in the meaningless spiral 
of consumption. Rather, in what ZiZek describes in terms of the Hegelian 
logic of oppositional determination, they experience their spending as a 
means of saving. This ‘short-circuit’ between spending/saving is evident in 
even ‘the most elementary marketing strategy’, he comments. This is the 
famous promise: ‘if you buy two, YOU WILL GET ONE FREE!” [loc. cit.: 
43-4] We need only think of the paradoxical phenomenon of investment, 
Zizek comments. The logics of financial speculation are precisely such as 
to allow the appearance of such figures as Donald Trump, whose present 
‘net worth’ is minimal, yet who is considered wealthy on the basis of the 
‘work’ that his invested money is doing for him, and the returns he will 
make from it in the future. (Zizek, 200]a: 43] 

ji Multiculturalism as ideology in itself: In Chapters 3 and 4, the philosophical 
ground of Zizek’s dissatisfactions with Derrida and Foucaultwas examined. 
Zizek’s critique of Deleuze was examined in my exposition of Zizek’s 
reading of contemporary subjectivity in Chapter 2. Yet ZiZek also has the 
temerity to read at least the popular Anglo-American receptions of the 
French ‘post-structuralists’ in Tarrying With the Negative and elsewhere 
as more or less directly ideological. It would be fair to say, I would in 
fact suggest, that ‘cultural studies’ has something like the same place in 
his critical theory as positivism did in the early works of Horkheimer and 
Marcuse. [McCarthy and Hoy, 1994: Chapter 1] ZiZek recognises that the 
coordinates of ‘Leftist’ politics in the first world have changed since the 
1960s, such that Emesto Laclau can argue in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality that: ‘my answer to ZiZek’s dichotomy between class struggle 
and identity politics is that class struggle is just one species of identity 
politics, and one which is becoming less and less important in the world in 
which we live’ [Laclau, 2000: 203] The past four decades have seen the 
rise of feminist, gay, queer, race-based and ecological political movements. 
Zizek agrees that we must ‘fully acknowledge’ the value of their politicising 
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of domains previously considered apolitical. [ZiZek, 1999a: 356] Yet ZiZek’s 
position on these ‘identity’-based political movements has something of a 
fetishistic ring to it, as in: ‘know well [that multiculturalist identity politics 
is important], but nevertheless [I believe that it actively serves the status quo 
by helping to render the politicality of the capitalist economy invisible] ’ 
[Zizek, 1997c: 46] 

Zizek presents a number of arguments against the ‘New Left’: 


Even the criticism of first importance in ZiZek’s work is an insight also 
made by such figures as Eagleton and Klein. ‘Multiculturalism’ flirts with 
the empty conversion of a necessity imposed on us by the development 
of capitalism into a virtue. (Zizek, 2000a: 95] Under pressure from 
capitalist ‘deterritorialisation’, ZiZek argues, today’s ‘globalised’ world 
is increasingly characterised by a supersession of the modern Nation, 
and increasing cultural polymorphism. Multinational corporations today 
view all countries and peoples with the same impartially commodifying 
gaze, Zizek observes, as ‘one market under God’ [Zizek, 1997c: 43-4; 
Frank, 2000] Naomi Klein’s No Logo is only the most recent of several 
exposes of how, since the early 1990s, ‘identity politics’ has not stood 
as a threat to multinationals. Rather, companies like Benetton have self- 
consciously appropriated ‘multi culturalist’ sensibilities and images to try 
to sell their products to ‘PC’ firstworld consumers. Theprice of the ‘New 
Left’s’ inability to register this fact into the 1990s, in ZiZek’s opinion, 
is that they are unable to overcome the denkenverbot on conceiving the 
interrelation between liberal-capitalism and forms of ‘rightist’ politics that 
we examined in the last section. As I recounted in this exposition, Zizek 
believes the untainted reign of neo-liberalist economic globalisation: ‘ 
generates the populist New Right ..., which today is the main obstacle 
tothe realisation of the very (feminist, ecological ...) demands on which 
postmodern forms of political subjectivisation focus’ (Zizek, 1999a: 
355; Zizek, 1993: 220] 

Zizek argues that, when more closely examined, the ‘New Left’s’ 
apparently radical positioning involves a ‘Sartrean mauvais fois of 
the intellectuals’ (Zizek, 1993: 214] To quote: ‘since everybody 
silently accepts that capitalism is here to stay- critical energy has found 
a substitute outlet in fighting for cultural differences which leave the 
basic homogeneity of the capitalist system intact [Zizek, 1997c: 
46] As such a substitute outlet, however, Zizek thinks its falsity can be 
discerned by a properly critical theory. What is revealing here, ZiZek 
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thinks, is ‘Wester liberal intellectuals’ discomfort with their own 
nations’ autochthonous traditions. What this indicates, for him, is that they 
operate with the following ‘libidinal’ subtext: {e]njoyment is good, 
on condition that it is not too close to us, on condition that it remains the 
other 's enjoyment.’ [ZizZek, 1993: 212] The most insidious consequence 
of this ‘subtext’, he argues, is indicated in how the West treats those 
Others whose ‘vulnerability’ its theorists (e.g. Rorty, Levinas) laud, as 
soon as they refuse to remain ‘wholly other’. As he writes in The Fragile 
Absolute: 


The ultimate paradox of the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia was thus not the 
one about which Wester pacifists complained (by bombing Yugoslavia in order 
to prevent ethnic cleansing of Kosovo, NATO in effect triggered large-scale 
cleansing. ..), but a deeper paradox involved in the ideology of victimisation: the 
key aspect to note was NATO’s privileging of the now-discredited ‘moderate’ 
Kosovar faction of Ibrahim Rugova against the ‘radical’ Kosovo Liberation 
Amny. This means that NATO was actively bloclang the full-scale armed 
resistance of the Albanians themselves. (The moment this option was mentioned, 
fears started to circulate: the KLA is not really an army, just a bunch of untrained 
fighters, involved in drug-trafficking and/or ... a Maoist group whose victory 
would lead to a Khmer Rouge or Taleban regime in Kosovo)  [Zizek, 2000a: 
58-9; 1994a: 214-15} 


The floods of images of ‘victims’ that our media compete to capture from 
sites of foreign conflicts, Zizek hence claims, function as purely fantasmatic. 
Temporarily reverting to a more classical understanding that ideologies 
conceal less ‘the Real’ than the logics of social ‘reality’, he comments that 
they allow us happily to shun,‘ asthe vampire shuns a string of garlic, a 
concrete analysis of the politics that led to the horrors [Zizek, 1994a: 
214] Moreover, in line with his Lacanianism, Zizek comments that: 


[I]t is not difficult to ascertain what this attitude [of abstract compassion] 
seeks to elide: desire as such, which _ is always the desire of the Other. The 
Other poses a threat in so far as it is the subject of desire, in so far as it radiates 
an impenetrable desire that seems to encroach upon the secluded balance of my 
‘way of life’ [ZiZek, 1994a: 216] 


Just as ZiZek contends that the ‘post-Oedipal’ subject praised by Deleuzians 
is actually the ‘normal’ subject of later capitalism, for Zizek ‘PC’ theory 
and policy is‘ the form of appearance of its very opposite’ [Zizek, 1993: 
214] As he explains in Tarrying With Negative: 
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That is to say, at first glance the PC attitude involves the extreme self-sacrifice, 

the unending effort to unearth traces of sexism and racism in oneself ... not 
unworthy of the early Christian saint ... Yet all this effort should not dupe us: it 
is ultimately a stratagem whose function is to conceal the fact that the PC type 
is not ready to renounce whatreally matters ... In the very attitude of emptying 
the white-male-heterosexual position of all positive content, the PC attitude 
retains it as a universal form of subjectivity Or, to putitin clear, old-fashioned 
political terms: far from being a disguised expression of the extreme Left, the 
PC attitude is the main ideological protective shield of the bourgeois liberalism 
against a genuine leftist alternative  [ZiZek, 1993: 213-14] 


iv The Balkans (as displaced ideological site of enjoyment): Zizek argues that, 
as the West looked to Eastern Europe after 1989: 


what fascinated the Western gaze was the reinvention of democracy. It is as 
if democracy, which in the West shows more and more signs ofdecay and crisis 
andis lost in bureaucratic routine and publicity-style election campaigns, is being 
rediscovered in all its freshness and novelty. The function of this fascination 
is thus purely ideological: in Eastern Europe, the West seeks for its own lost 
original experience of ‘democratic invention’ The real object of fascination 
for the West is thus the gaze : namely the supposedly naZve gaze by means of 
which Eastern Europe stares back at the West, ... still able to perceive in Western 
societies ... [their] agalma, the treasure that causes democratic enthusiasm and 
that the West has long ago lost the taste of  [ZiZek, 1993: 200] 


Nevertheless, this Western expectation that what would emerge ‘once the 
lid of totalitarianism [was] removed, [was] democratic desire in all its 
forms’ has been disappointed. [ZiZek, 1993: 207] As we saw, according 
to Zizek, these ‘dark phenomena’ are not returns of repressed pre-modern 
forms of sociopolitical organisation. They represent the ‘symptomal’ 
products of the ‘inherent limitation’ of the current globalising capitalist 
hegemony itself: What is at issue for him in reading the Balkans crises 
is a radical contestation of the self-satisfying ideology of some Western 
ideologues thatthe Balkans: ‘... are the part of Europe which is haunted by 
the notorious “ghosts of the past”, forgetting nothing and learning nothing, 
still fighting centuries-old battles, while the rest of Europe is involved ina 
rapid process of globalisation ...’[ZiZek, 2000b: 3; cf. 1994a: 212] Zizek’s 
argument is that a ‘cross-pollination’ of fantasies between East and West 
has occurred following the demise of socialism in ex- Yugoslavia. In ex- 
Yugoslavia, Zizek claims (speaking atypically in the first person plural): 

... we are lost not because of our primitive dreams and myths preventing 
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us from speaking the enlightened language of Europe, but because we pay 
in flesh the price of being the stuff of others’ dreams’ [Zizek, 1994a: 212] 
Although (or properly because) he believes the conflicts in ex- Yugoslavia 
concemed various regimes’ structuration of their subjects’ relations to 
jouissance, Zizek’s whole stress is that there was nothing autochthonous 
at stake within them. As examined in Chapter 4, Zizek’s conjoint claims 
are that what (ideological) fantasies serve to do isto conceal from political 
systems their own necessary finitude, and that they do this by displacing 
the cause of their manifest failings to some imputedly external Other{s] 
scapegoats who have ‘thieved’ their jouissance from them. Yet, ZiZek 
stresses, in fact the gaze of the West was included in the various ex- 
Yugoslav nations’ constructions of national distinctness ‘from the start’ 

[Zizek, 1994a: 211-12] The West’s expectations concerning the so-called 
‘ancient hatreds’ of the ex-Yugoslav peoples, he argues, informed their 
continuing (and spurious) ‘symbolic’ attempts to each locate its supposedly 
untainted racial origins. [Zizek, 1993: 204] What we must finally recognise 
when we consider how ‘the Balkans’ have come to be represented in the 
West is that the ‘displacement’ of enjoyment onto the Other is not simply 
an ideological phenomenon evident in ‘the Balkans’ and its respective 
peoples’ fantasies of ‘Others supposed to enjoy’ It is one that has been 
determinately equally constitutive of the ‘enlightened’ West’s ‘external 
reflection’ on ex- Yugoslavia. 

The very proximity of the Balkan peoples to those of Western Europe, 
Zizek observes, means that they have been the object of racist clichés: ‘ 
which nobody ..., in our politically correct times, would dare to apply to 
African or Asian people ...: political struggles in the Balkans are compared 
to ridiculous operetta plots; Ceaucescu was presented as the contemporary 
reincamation of Count Dracula ...’ [ZiZek, 2000b: 5] What this shows, Zizek 
claims, is how ‘the Balkans’ has come to function as a site of ideological 
jouissance for the first world: it‘ constitutes an exception with regard to 
which the tolerant multiculturalist is allowed to act out his/her repressed 
racism’ [Zizek, 2000b: 6] 

In orderto ‘give up the Balkan ghost’, ZiZek argues, whatthe West must 
accordingly do is ‘include itself out’ of the Balkan spectacle that it would 
apparently only neutrally observe. It must tum its critical gaze back upon 
the liberal democratic ‘new world order’ which is silently presupposed as 
inevitable-inviolable when its politicians and news media lament (enjoy) 
the ‘ancient hatreds’ of the Balkans. In other words, Zizek says that the 
neo-liberal West must confront how the ‘Balkan ghost’ is a fetish that 
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conceals the dividedness and non-inevitability of the contemporary neo- 
liberal hegemony per se. 


2.. Zizek’s Descriptive Hesitations 
Problematisations 


All of Zizek’s criticisms and descriptions of capitalism point in one direction. 
Certainly, this is what ZiZek maintains after 1998. As he puts it in The Ticklish 
Subject: 


... aS long as the fundamental depoliticisation of the economic sphere is accepted, 
all the talk about ... public discussion leading toresponsible collective decisions, 
will remain limited to the ‘cultural’ issues of religious, sexual, ethnic 
differences, without actually encroaching upon the level at which long-term 
decisions that affect us all are made ... That is to say: if the problem with today’s 
post-politics (‘administration of social affairs’) is that it increasingly undermines 
the possibility of a proper political act, this undermining is directly due to’ the 

depoliticisation of economics (Zizek, 1999a: 353] 


Zizek contends that his critique of capitalism directs us to the import of the 
economic sphere in social reproduction. If one wants to speak of ‘risk’, he 
claims, it is the market’s drive to produce ‘surplus value’ that mobilises the 
universal reflexivisation that offsets any traditional certainties. (We will retum 
to this in Chapter 6). [ZiZek, 1999a: ch. 6] It is time, ZiZek contends in 2001, 
to: 


repeat in the opposite direction the step, common to both Habermas and his 
‘deconstructionist’ opponents, from production to symbolic activity, and to bring 
back the focus fo (material) production as opposed to participation in symbolic 
exchange. (Zizek, 2001a: 137] 


This is a (yet) further reason why Zizek opposes the theoretical fetishisation of 
the singular or ‘other’ in Levinas or Derrida, What is more than ever decisive 
for a radical critique to uncover, Zizek says, is: ‘... not the (particular living) 
ghost in the (dead universal) machine, but the (dead universal) machine in 
the ... heart of each (particular living) ghost’ [ZiZek, 1997c: 45-6] Today, he 
insists: it is the very attempt to locate particular roots that ideologically 
occludes the social reality of the reign of “real abstraction”.’ [ZiZek, 2001a: 
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2; 1999a: 349-50] This is even the deepest reason why ‘multiculturalist’, 
postmodern politics is deeply erroneous, in his reckoning. He calls it a quasi- 
obsessional attempt, through incessant activity, ‘to ensure something — what 
really matters — will not be disturbed’ [ZizZek, 1999a: 354] By contrast, as he 
writes in The Fragile Absolute: 


When Marx describes the mad self-enhancing circulation of Capital, whose 
solipsistic path of self-fecundation reaches its apogee in today’s metareflexive 
speculations on futures, it is far too simplistic to claim that behind the spectre 
of this self-engendering monster that pursues its path regardless of any human 
or environmental concern is an ideological abstraction there are real people 
and natural objects The problem is that this ‘abstraction’ does not exist only 
in our (financial speculative) misperception of social reality; it is ‘real’ in the 
precise sense of determining the very structure of material social processes: the 
fate of whole strata of populations, and sometimes of whole countries, can be 
decided by the ‘solipsistic’ speculative dance of Capital, which pursues its goal 
of profitability with a blessed indifference to the way its movement will affect 
social reality. That is the fundamental systemic violence of capitalism, much 
more uncanny than direct pre-capitalist socio-ideological violence; this violence 
is no longer attributable to concrete individuals ...; it is purely ‘objective’, 
systemic, anonymous (Zizek, 2000b:15; 1999a: 339] 


In this work, ZiZek hence makes one of his most direct programmatic 
statements: 


the task of today’s thought is double: on the one hand, how to repeat 
the Marxist ‘critique of political economy’ without the utopian-ideological 
notion of Communism as its inherent standard; on the other hand, how to 
imagine actually breaking out of the capitalist horizon without returning into 
the eminently premodern notion of a balanced, self-restrained society  [ZiZek, 
2000b:1 9-20) 


The supposed complicity that Zizek attributes to Habermas, Derrida and 
Rorty draws from their each falling prey differently to an illusion actually 
already operative in Marx. This is the ‘illusion’ that instrumental reason or 
‘technology’ could be theoretically separated from ‘capitalism’ In Adomo, 
Horkheimer, Marcuse or Heidegger, this illusion is cause for lament. An 
analysis of the dynamics of capitalism, for them, will simply not be finally 
deep enough to offset our deeper interpellation by an exclusively instrumental 
or ‘technological’ mode of relating to reality. The only difference in Marx is 
an opposite valuation of this supracapitalistic instrumental rationality, Zizek 
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believes. For ZiZek, Marx’s politically decisive error was to have continued 
to conceive of ‘ unbridled productivity as something that is ultimately 
independentof the concrete capitalist formation.’ (Zizek, 2000b: 19; 1989: 53] 
Itis because of this that he could fall prey to the fantasy of a communist society 
that would harness the productive forces of capitalism withoutits ‘alienating’ 
social relations. What we must see, ZiZek consequently thinks, is that: 


(cJapitalism and communism are not two different historical realisations, two 
species, of ‘instrumental reason’ — instrumental reason as such is capitalist ... 
and ‘actually existing Socialism’ failed becauseit was ultimately a subspecies 
of capitalism, an attempt to _ break out of capitalism while retaining its key 
ingredient  [ZiZek, 2000b:19] 


Leaving aside any hesitations one might have concerning such a ‘high-level’ 
thesis, and recalling now the problematics I presented in the Introduction 
as being decisive for an assessment of ZizZek’s work as a latter-day critical 
theory, several different questions of ZiZek’s analyses of ‘capitalism’ arise. 
The firsttwo of these concern the topic in this chapter. The third question will 
be addressed in Chapter 6: 


1 what is the relation ofhis social diagnoses with his ‘HegeloLacanoMarxism’, 
and/or what new does it finally contribute to the socio-theoretical 
debate, which would also enable Zizek to escape the aporias of Westem 
Marxism? 

2 how finally consistent are ZiZek’s calls to a renewal of ‘political economy’ 
sans the Marxist-utopian horizon of a communistic revolution? 

3 what type of future society does ZiZek conceive of, having carried out his 
Marxist descriptive analyses? 


By answering these questions, I can (as it were) judge the tree of ZiZek’s 
claims to provide a politically incisive critical theory of later capitalism by 
its fruits. 


Hesitations (1.): Is Capitalism Real, or is It Real? (Or: Why Does Zizek 
Say We Should Politicise the Economy, When We Should Politicise the 
Economy?) 


Zizek’s political-theoretical prescription is articulated in The Ticklish Subject 
in the following formulation. Today, he says, ‘a properly political act would 
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necessarily entail the re-politicisation of the economy’ [Zizek, 1999a: 355] 
In Chapter 6, the possible content ZiZek thinks such an act might have will be 
examined. What firstly needs to be ‘filled out’ is what Zizek himself actually 
does, in line with this prescription, at the level of theory. What is his ‘retum 
to political economy’? 

In fact, the attempt to answer these questions reveals quickly what I 
believe is a first deep limitation in ZiZek’s work. What becomes apparent, 
quite simply, is that Zizek hesitates at this point. He hesitates between the 
following ‘solutions’: 


Repeated calls to repoliticise the economy: Zizek simply repeats the 
injunction to politicise the economy, almost like a talisman, as Laclau 
comments. [ZiZek, 2000a: 290] But to assert that we should do something 
is not to actually do it. In ‘Repeating Lenin’, for example, Zizek cites as 
one of the most important things about Lenin was how he attempted the 
impossible task of thinking together politics and the economical. If What 
is To Be Done? is usually read as a text about the primacy of the political, 
Zizek suggests that State and Revolution is a necessary corrective to it. 
Zizek says: 


Consequently, Lenin the ultimate political strategist should in no way 
be separated from Lenin the ‘technocrat’ dreaming about the scientific 
reorganisation of production. The greatness of Lenin is that, although he lacked 
the properconceptual apparatus to think these two levels together, he was aware 
of the urgency to do it—an impossible, yet necessary task ... if for Lacan, there 
is no sexual relationship, then, for Marxism proper, there is no relationship 
between economy and politics, no ‘metalanguage’ enabling us to grasp from 
the same neutral standpoint the two levels _—_ although — or rather BECAUSE 
— these two levels are inextricably intertwined. The ‘political’ class struggle 
takes place in the very midst of economy (recall the last paragraph of Capital 
III, where the text abruptly stops, tackles the class struggle), while, at the same 
time, the domain of economy serves as the key enabling us to decode political 
struggles. NO wonder that the structure of this impossible relationship is that 
of the Moebius band: first, we have to progress from the political spectacle to 
its economic infrastructure; then, in the second step, we have to confront the 
irreducible dimension of the political struggle in the very heart of the economy. 
[ZiZek, 2001b: 11] 


ii Journalistic-style critique: Zizek often makes claims that he neglects to 
relatedirectly to his theoretical edifice. These claims may not be inconsistent 
with this theoretical scaffolding, but neither do they confirm its relevance. 
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One could clearly find these claims, and in much more lasting detail, in other 
authors. I will examine several examples of these types of claims, which 
simply do not await a dialecticopsychoanalytic critique, in the following 
sections, and the conclusion to this Chapter 5. One example is ZiZek’s recent 
extrapolation on the changing mode of production in today’s capitalism, 
and the displacement of the bourgeois-proletarian split to a geographical 
split between first and third worlds. [ZiZek, 2001a: 133-5] 

iit The directive to read somebody else: in linewith his recourse to ‘journalistic 
style’ critiques of contemporary phenomenon, when pushed by Laclau 
and Butler to come clean in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, Zizek 
ultimately directs us to read other theorists. In a footnote to his ‘last word’ 
in the debate, Zizek recommends, as an analysis of capitalism close to 
what I have in mind... 


... Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s Empire (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2000), a book which tries to rewrite The Communist Manifesto for the 
twenty-first century. Hardt and Negri describe globalisation as an ambiguous 
‘deterritorialisation’: triumphant global capitalism has penetrated all pores 
of social life, down to the most intimate spheres, introducing an unheard-of 
dynamics which no longer relies on patriarchal and other fixed hierarchical 
forms of domination, but generates fluid hybrid identities  [ZizZek, 2000a: 
329: n. 11] 


Byitself, directing readers to Negri and Hardt’s Empire is not an illegitimate 
theoretical move. And Zizek could have mentioned innumerable other 
works, from Klein’s No Logo to Harvey’s Spaces of Hope. Yet Zizek’s 
recourse to recommendation here seems grossly disproportionate to his 
recent emphasis on the retum to political economy. If this is so essential 
for him, in terms of his critique both of other contemporary theorists and 
of the wider political situation, one would expect more. 

iv More or less ad hoc analyses: finally, and again in his final essay in 
Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, Zizek offers a fairly ad hoc analysis 
of what he terms the ‘class struggle’ today. Zizek admits that the following 
is an ‘improvised description’: 


On the one hand, we have the so-called ‘symbolic class’: not only managers, 
but also academics, journalists, lawyers, and so on — all those whose domain of 
work is the virtual symbolic universe. On the other, there are the excluded in all 
their variations (the permanently unemployed, the homeless, underprivileged 
ethnic and religious minorities, and so on). In between, there is the notorious 
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‘middle class’, passionately attached to the traditional modes of production 
and ideology (say, a qualified manual worker whose job is threatened), and 
attacking both extremes, big business and academics as well as the excluded, as 
‘unpatriotic’, ‘rootless’ deviations. As is always the case with social antagonisms, 
today’s class antagonism functions as the intricate interplay between these 
three agents, with shifting strategic alliances: the ‘politically correct’ symbolic 
classes defending the excluded against the ‘fundamentalist’ middle class, and 
so on. (Zizek, 2000a: 323] 


Asan ‘improvised description’, this may or may not be accurate. Yet this is 
not the question. Even if this is an accurate sociological description, what 
relation does it have to Zizek's wider theory? There is simply no consistent 
answer in ZiZek’s texts to date to this question. The closest Zizek comes is 
the alibi proffered by his argument concerning the impossibility of neutrally 
thinking together economy and politics, noted above in the quote on Lenin. 
So let me put my position as simply as I can: J agree with the necessity 
of Zizek's call to pass beyond ‘identity politics’ as capitalism increasingly 
globalises itself: I also agree that his theory proffers a deeply necessary 
challenge, from within the halls of academia, to the predominant ‘cultural 
studies’ hegemony in the humanities. Yet, Zizek manifestly hesitates to 
give the account of political economy he promises and demands. And my 
contention will be that this hesitation is not a contingent one. I believe that 
there are two more deep theoretical hesitations that underlie it, and which 
pertain to Zizek's attempt to apply his fundamental ontological categories 
to the contemporary world. 


The second of these inconsistencies, concerning ‘class’, is the topic of the 
next section. In what remains of this section, I will look at his attempt to place 
the critique of political economy and its object into his Lacanian apparatus. 

I would contend that two competing claims, each of which accords with 
a different moment of ZizZek’s theoretical positionings coexist in the recent 
texts, are in point here: 


Capitalism as wholly ‘ideological’: In terms of my table in Chapter 1, 
and in the light of Part 1 of this chapter, ZiZek’s view of capitalism as an 
ideologically reproduced social system, looks like Figure 5.1. In this first 
position, capitalism is, for Zizek, the fantasies of capitalism, and nothing 
besides. In terms of the diagram I set up in Chapter 1 (Figure 1.3), which 
can now be completed (Figure 5.2) 
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Ideological meaning Political enjoyment 


Ideology in itself | i Neoclassical economics 
ii Multiculturalism 
iii Beliefin the ‘maturity’ of 


i Money as fetish; 
commodity as fetish 


liberalism ii The Other as fetish 
iv Capitalism as ‘fair and iii The Balkans as site of 
equal’ ideological jouissance 


iv Exploitation of living 
labour for surplus value 


Ideology for itself | Neoclassical economy 
as ‘neutral’ m eans of 
administration 


The ‘global market’ as fetish; 
institutionalised destruction of 
prereflexive forms of life 


Ideology in-and- | Belief in ‘extra-ideologicality’ 
for-itself of: 

i —the act of exchange 

ii — the act of consumption 


i, Commodity fetishism and 
fetishisation of money qua 
capital 

ii Consumption as subjects’ 
yielding to the maternal- 
superegoic imperative to 
enjoy! (Chapter 2, Part 3) 


Figure 5.1 Zizek’s theorisation of capitalism and/as its ideologies 


(repression) 


Ideological fantasies ---- consciousness -- --- social reality ——the Real 
(false or true) —_ (reproduced in (social 
practices) antagonism) 

Figure 5.2 Zizek’s first theorisation of capitalism 


The force of this ZiZekian position is that it reincludes the subject back into 
the picture, as argued in Chapters 1 and 4. A system that no one believed 
in, Zizek rightly holds, would no longer function as a system at all. What 
I want to suggest, however, is that its weakness is that an analysis of the 
ideology implicit in the act of exchange is not equivalent to, or sufficient 
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for, a critique of political economy, as one might infer sometimes from 
Zizek’s texts. [compare Mandel, 1968] The analysis of commodity fetishism, 
and money, occupies the first chapters of Volume I of Capital. It is not the 
topic of the whole work. Once the subjects have ‘bought into’ the invisible 
hand of the market, Marx’s whole emphasis is on how the market functions 
‘by itself’, hence producing crises ultimately grounded in nothing more 
‘reflexive’ than the lasting disjuncture between exchange and use value. 
(Habermas, 1973: 24 ff.] 


The capitalist economy as preideological real: That Zizek is uncomfortable 
with his predominant theorisation of ‘capitalism as the fantasies of 
capitalism’ is increasingly evident in his work since 1999. When Zizek 
critiques multiculturalism and the ‘new Left’, his emphasis is on how an 
analysis of the culture of capitalism, and its modes of self-representation 
(no matter how deeply engrained in subjects) is not sufficient. In The 
Fragile Absolute, thus, he asserts that capitalism is not the fantasmatic 
representations veiling the Real of class struggle, but that it itself is the 
spectral-Real obfuscated by the culturopolitical ‘surface of things’. Having 
broached the systematic violence of capitalism, Zizek instructs us: 


Here we encounter the Lacanian difference between reality and the Real: ‘reality’ 
is the social reality of the actual people involved in interaction, and in the 
productive process; while the Real is the inexorable ‘abstract’ spectral logic of 
Capital which determines what goes on in social reality. The gap is palpable in 
the way that modem economic situation of a country is considered to be good 
and stable by international financial experts even when the great majority of 
people have a lower standard of living that they ever did before — reality doesn’t 
matter, what matters is the situation of capital. [ZiZek, 2000b: 15-16] 


This second theorisation of capitalism, I think, can be figured like this: 


overdetermination 
Ideology---- consciousness - ---- social reality capitalist economy 
(true or false) (level of as Real 
‘ID politics’) 


Figure 5.3 Zizek’s second theorisation of capitalism (The Fragile 
Absolute; Contingency, Hegemony, Universality) 
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Anticipations of this position can be found even as early as The Sublime 
Object of Ideology. The problem is that it simply doesn’t sit with the chain 
of reasons that leads him to argue in The Ticklish Subject that what his 
target is isthe ‘fundamental fantasy’ about capitalism, and not the machinic 
(and presumably in some way ‘preideological’) workings of the capitalistic 
economy. As Laclau comments in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality: 


According to Zizek, capitalism is the Real of present-day societies for itis that 
which always returns. Now, he knows as well as I do what the Lacanian Real 
is, so he should also be aware that capitalism cannot be the Lacanian Real. 
The Lacanian Real is that which resists symbolisation, and shows itself only 
through its disruptive effects. But capitalism as a set of institutions, practices, 
and so on, can operate only insofar as it is part of the symbolic order. [Laclau, 
2000: 291] 


Two comments need to be added to this. The first is that the consistency of 
Zizek’s position is arguably saveable by a reference he sometimes makes to 
different modalities of the Lacanian Real. The first and most often broach 
modality is the abject Real, which cannot be symbolised. We encountered 
this is Chapter 4. The second is what he terms in On Belief the ‘symbolic 
Real’, citing as his eminent example the formula of Trimethylene in 
Freud’s dream of Irma’s injection. This is the Real as a set of signifiers, 
like those in clinical symptoms, that can never be properly integrated into 
the existing horizon of sense of a subject (or of a collective), and so which 
dumbly repeat. [Zizek, 2001 c: 82] Zizek repeatedly has argued that modern 
science’s proper object is this symbolic Real, which is why he believes that 
the relativisation of it by some cultural theorists as ‘one more discourse’ 
is false. [ZiZek, 1997a: ch. 1; 1996a: ch. 3] My point is: perhaps this type 
of the Real is what Zizek (in The Fragile Absolute) thinks the system of 
production-circulation-consumption in capitalism is. 

My second comment—however- is to point out that, even if this is so, the 
problem that Laclau indicates here remains. If Zizek thinks that the capitalist 
economy is Real, he risks at every moment the kind of fetishisation of it that 
Marx ceaselessly railed against (from The 1844 Manuscripts onwards) [Marx, 
1967b: 77; Marcuse, 1972: 7, 36], or, as Eagleton comments of Marcuse and 
Adorno, a repetition of how political economists themselves would like to see 
their object. Moreover, we have seen in Chapters 3 and 4 that ZiZek thinks 
he can salvage a (Marxist) critique of ideology precisely through a reference 
to the Real. The Real is what critical theory must ‘touch’ (in ways we will 
examine more closely in Chapter 6) if it is to retain the critical distance from 
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its object that is its minimally necessary condition. What does it mean then 
for Zizek to refer to the capitalist economy itselfas that which is Real today, 
in the name of — a critique of capitalism? Logically, it can only mean the 
collapse into one-dimensionality I suggested that he flirts with in Part 1. 


Hesitations [2.]: What is Class Struggle? 


As I indicated above, the second major descriptive hesitation Zizek makes 
concems the notions of ‘class’ and ‘class struggle’. Again, his work has so far 
come up with two positions on this matter. 


‘Classes’ and ‘class struggle’ as empirically locatable phenomena: The 
first contention that I will recount is one that appears momentarily in 
Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. In the context of his rebuttals of 
Laclau and Butler, Zizek argues that ‘class struggle’ is not just one site of 
antagonism in today’s world, to be numbered indifferently besides those 
pertaining to race and gender issues. [ZiZek, 2000a: 96] ZiZek argues that 
it is the privileged site of anti-systemic struggle. The other place he makes 
this argument is The Fragile Absolute, also published in 2000. In this text, he 
objects to the refiguring of the problem of the treatment of migrant workers 
in the first world as a ‘race’ problem, concerning the ‘suppression of alterity’ 
or ethnic ‘difference’. His position seems to be that the issue of the treatment 
of immigrant workers is above all (empirically) an issue of socioeconomic 
class. [Zizek, 2000b: 10] In Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, he rejoins 
that such ‘displacements’ of issues of ‘class’ into issues of race and gender 
by the ‘new left’ are profoundly problematic. ZiZek suggests that: 


this displacement accounts for the somewhat ‘excessive’ way the discourse 
of postmodem identity politics insists on the horrors of sexism, racism, and so 
on — this ‘excess’ comes from the fact that these other ‘ism’ have to bear the 
surplus-investment from the class struggle whose extent is not acknowledged. 
[ZiZek, 2000a: 97] 


The problem is that, as Laclau argues in his response in Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality: 


Zizek’s reference to classes [in the year 2000 (M.S.)] is just a series of dogmatic 
assertions without the slightest effort to explain the centrality of the category 
of class for the understanding of contemporary societies. One cannot avoid the 
feeling that the notion of class is brought into ZiZek’s analysis as a sort of deus 
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ex machina to play the role of the good guy against the multicultural devils. 
(Laclau, 2000: 205] 


Inhis last essay in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, moreover, Laclau 
asserts what I believe are indisputable reasons: 


The classical Marxist concept of ‘class’ derived its verisimilitude from the fact 
that it established a correspondence between two levels: a formal structural 
analysis of the tendencies of capitalist society, and of the social agents resulting 
from them, and an intuitive identification of these agents. (Zizek, 2000a: 298] 


In other words: 


1 aminimal condition of the notion of a working class has to be a critique 
of political economy. But we have seen that Zizek hesitates to give this, 
despite repeatedly demanding it. 

2 As Laclau argues, it is unclear whether any simple or ‘intuitive’ 
identification of who are the ‘workers’ today (one which would, as 
such, be strong enough to undergird a mass movement) is any longer 
possible. [See Chapter 6, Part 2] If we choose the criterion of earning a 
salaried wage to define today’s proletariat, the fact is thateven managers 
would then have to be ‘workers’. If, however, we enlarge the number of 
criteria in our theoretical ‘identikit’ of the proletariat, we risk thereby 
only showing just how slippery the referent for this term has become. 
As Laclau argues persuasively concerning the first world: 


In the first place, [there is] the decline of the working class, over the last thirty 
or forty years, in the advanced capitalist world, both in absolute numbers and 
in its structural organisation. Its internal splits, its participation in a generalised 
mass culture ... has seriously eroded the separate working class identity which 
was so characteristic of the Fordist era — it had been organised around the red 
belts of the big industrial cities, which were the centres of a proletariat culture. 
To this I would have to add the division of workers in terms of nationality 
— immigrant workers, and so on. Special mention has to be made of the levels 
of unemployment, which are increasingly putting into question the notion of 
‘class’ on which Marxism had rested The same could be said about other 
structural changes in our societies: the disappearance of the peasantry ... in the 
development of an agribusiness ...; the explosion of higher education, which 
has made students ~ again, for the first time in history — a sizeable part of the 
social structure _ the incorporation of women into the labour market, whose 
full consequences we are only now starting to glimpse ... [Laclau, 2000: 300) 
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And to this list of empirical changes undermnining any simple Marxist ‘retum 
to the proletariat’, one could readily add what Klein calls the ‘flight-from- 
jobs’ in the 1990s. [Klein, 2000: 229] What she intends is the increasing 
tendency in boththefirstworldand its ‘others’, towards part-time and contract 
employment. [Klein, 2001: chs 9 and 10] One of the happy capitalistic 
consequences of this is simply that people often have too little time in any 
one job to lastingly configure their political identity around their employment. 
Increasingly, ideological discourses are emerging which encourage us to 
think of ourselves less as employees than ‘service-providers’ [Klein, 2001: 
252-4] This is why Zizek’s other somewhat passé suggestion that today, 
we are all discarded proletariat, is simply misguided. That there is less job 
security in most positions than there was twenty years ago does place many 
more people much more precariously (read ‘flexibly’) vis-a-vis the labour 
market. Yet it does not make them members of a ‘working class’ in anything 
like Marx’s sense. [ZizZek, 2001b: 13] I will expand on this in Chapter 6, 2. 
‘Class struggle’ as a priori: Zizek’s second position on ‘class’, however, 
is tellingly different. As with ZizZek’s notion of ‘capitalism’, that is to say, 
the fact is that Zizek has not consistently held to anything like the position 
of the year 2000 on the matter of ‘class’ It is Here, in fact, that my critique 
of Zizek’s social theory parts company with Laclau’s. Laclau argues that 
the ‘law of uneven development’ is evident in ZiZek’s texts. These are 
split, he says, between a sophisticated Lacanian notion of subjectivity, and 
an ‘undeconstructed’ set of Marxist categories. [ZiZek, 2000a: 205] As a 
response to the works of the year 2000 alone, this is accurate enough. An 
examination of Zizek’s works since 1990, however, showsit to be deficient. 
What I would instead argue (as I have done elsewhere) is that it is not 
primarily an undeconstructed Marxism that detracts from the worth of 
Zizek’s sociotheoretical contribution. [Sharpe, 2001a] We must also ask why 
it is that, when Zizek turns to politics, he turns to such categories which, 
ifaccepted would set the agenda of the Left back fifty years’ [Laclau, 
2000: 290] As I will expand in the rest of this chapter and in the next, I think 
it is not ZiZek’s Marxism that is at fault here. It is its overdetermination by 
his (actually very Kantian) reading of Hegel via Lacan. 

Wecan approach the issue through the use of the category ‘class struggle’ 
in ‘The Spectre of Ideology’ Here, Zizek makes the argument that, if we 
cannot (with Laclau) identify any semblance of class struggle today, by 
itself this should not dissuade us. In this piece, ZiZek contends that what is 
Real, and what can (assuch) orient critical theory, is something that he calls 
‘class struggle’. Again, that is, Zizek here revises Marx via Lacan. Orthodox 
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Marxism fell prey to the temptation to conceive of ‘class struggle’ as the 
final signified of every social phenomena, he suggests. But ZiZek contends 
that this is a misreading of the truly subversive nature of the concept. ‘Class 
struggle’ is never something that gives meaning to social phenomena. It 
is a traumatic antagonism that cannot be symbolised. Hence, every social 
phenomena is an effect of this never-symbolisable cause: a vain attempt to 
erase or ‘repress’ the antagonism that rends the social body, and in virtue 
of which (Laclau and Mouffe dixit) ‘society does not exist’ [Elliot, 1992: 
181-2, 187-8; Bellamy, 1993: 30] The result of this is that 


[In so far as the very invisibility of class struggle (‘class peace’) is already 
an effect of class struggle — that is, of hegemony exerted by one side in the 
struggle — one is tempted to compare the status of class struggle to that of the 
Hitchcockian MacGuffin: ‘What is class struggle?’ — ‘the antagonistic process 
that constitutes classes and determines their relationship’ — “But in our society 
there is no struggle between the classes!’ — ‘You see how well it functions!’ 
[ZiZek, 1994b: 23] 


So it is no problem for Zizek (in this incarnation) that ‘class struggle’ is 
politically obliterated under today’s neoliberalism. In Mapping Ideology, 
he writes in a deeply revealing moment that, for him: 


The question of the suitability of the term ‘class struggle’ to designate today’s 
dominant formn of antagonism is secondary here: it concems concrete social 
analysis [ZiZek, 1994b: 25] 


Atthis point, we are then rightly tempted to ask: why are you telling us 
that the suitability of the notion of ‘class struggle’ concerns concrete social 
analysis, when the suitability of the notion of ‘class struggle’ concerns 
concrete social analysis. 


3 Principal Contention: On How Antinomy is not a Dialectical 
Category 


The age is clearly enough more propitious for the antinomy than the 
contradiction’ 
Jameson, 2000: 234. 


In the context of his debate in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality with 
Laclau and Butler, Zizek stresses that his position is not one of external critique, 
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which laments thatthe contemporary order violates some set of values or norms 
extraneous to its own logics and aspirations. On the contrary, he says that: ‘I 
continue to think _ that today’s capitalism, in its very triumph, is breeding 
new “contradictions” which are potentially even more explosive than those 
of standard industrial capitalism’ To quote: 


the result of the breathtaking growth of productivity in the last few decades 
is rising unemployment, with the long-term perspective that developed societies 
will need only 20 per cent of their workforce to reproduce themselves ...; the 
result of decolonisation is that multinationals treat even their own country of 
origin as just another colony; the result of globalisation and the rise of the 
‘global village’ is the ghettoisation of whole strata of the population; the result 
of the much-praised ‘disappearance of the working class’ is the emergence of 
millions of millions of manual workers laboring in third world sweatshops, out 
of our delicate Western sight The capitalist system is thus approaching its 
inherent limit and self-cancellation: for the majority of the population, the dream 
of the virtual ‘frictionless capitalism’ (Bill Gates) is turning into a nightmare 

[ZizZek, 2000a:322] 


I have stressed throughout this book that ZiZek’s project hinges around an 
attempted regeneration of a type of immanent political critique, which in turn 
centres on a reinvention of the category of ‘ideology’ This quote, then, might 
seem to confirm the validity of my contention, ‘from the horse’s mouth’. My 
problem with it, however, is that it is even the example of what I have above 
termed Zizek’s ‘journalistic-style critique’. Again, it is not that there is anything 
substantially incorrect about the observations it registers. But my point is that 
neither is there anything strictly HegeloLacanian about them. Given his own 
categories, that is, we are entitled to ask: is the ZiZekian position then that 
these inventoried ‘explosive’ symptomatic points of neoliberal capitalism are 
Real in the Lacanian sense, or only metonyms of the Real? And why does 
Zizek think that, either way, the answer to this question will be politically 
interesting, even if it is theoretically defensible? 

What I want to putin this final part of Chapter 5 is the primary contention 
in this book. This is the argument that: Zizek's apparently unrelated theoretical 
and political hesitations (which I continue to inventory in Chapter 6) are 
actually the effects of what is the central ‘categorial choice’ which he makes 
in ontologically framing his immanent political critique. Frederic Jameson 
has suggested, in The Seeds of Time, that ZiZek follows in Marx’s footsteps 
by prioritising the category of ‘contradiction’ over that of ‘antinomy’, an 
allegiance to which he perceives to be the secret Kantian heart of much 
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contemporary theory. [Jameson, 2000: 235] However, I would argue that in 
this assertion — made, it is true, in response only to ZiZek’s earliest works in 
English — Jameson is discernibly incorrect. Zizek knew well that he had to 
parenthesise ‘contradiction’ in the cited quote from Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality. My principal argument has two parts. Let me examine them in 
tum: 


1 Zizek, knowingly and avowedly, prioritises ‘antinomy’ over 
‘contradiction’ (Marx) or ‘overdetermination’ (Althusser) in his attempt 
to (re)generate a species of immanent critique. 


Recall that the category of antinomy was deployed by Kant in the 
‘Transcendental Dialectic’ of The Critique of Pure Reason. Kant argues 
that antinomies occur when we inappropriately try to deploy the categories 
constitutive for understanding. Concepts without percepts, he claims, are empty, 
just as percepts without concepts are blind. There are two types of antinomies: 
mathematical and dynamic. Kant’s position is that the propositions in what he 
terms the ‘mathematical’ antinomies (e.g. ‘the world has a beginning in time, 
and is also limited in regard to space’/’the world has no beginning, andno limits 
in space ...’ [Kant, 1952: 135]) are both unverifiable. This is because they both 
seekto apply categories transcendental for the field of experience to adjudge of 
the real existence of objects that cannever be given to sensible intuition. (Zizek, 
1993: 55] By contrast, Kant holds that both sides of a ‘dynamic’ antinomy 
(e.g. ‘there is no such thing as freedom’/’causality according to nature is not 
the only causality operative to originate the phenomena of the world’ [Kant, 
1952: 140)), can at the same time be equally held to be true. The reason is that 
the disputed objects of these antinomies (God or the free Self) are conceivable 
as possible objects which do not ‘really exist’ at all (but are noumenal). As 
Zizek exposits in Tarrying With the Negative: 


The difference of the two types of antinomies can be further specified with 
reference to the opposition homogeneity/heterogeneity: in the mathematical 
antinomy, all elements belong to the same spatiotemporal series: in the dynamical 
antinomy, we progress from effect to cause or ground which (in principle, 
at least) can belong to a different (nonsensible, intelligible) ontological order. 
[ZiZek, 1993:54] 


The itinerary of ZiZek’s adoption of Kantian (mathematical) antinomy as the 
principle category of his critical social theory is traceable in the following 
premises: 
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il 


As examined in Chapter 3, 4, ZiZek believes Hegel’s logic centrally contains 
an avant la lettre figuring of the Lacanian logic of ‘not-all’ Before a field 
of signifiers is ‘quilted’ by the elevation of one of them to the position of 
the mastersignifier, they remain nota single totality at all, but an unclosed 
differential semiotic field. 

In Tarrying With the Negative, Zizek explicitly ties this ‘logic’ of the ‘pas- 
tout’ [not-all] to Lacan’s theory of sexual difference. ZiZek’s argument here, 
and in Metastases of Enjoyment, is that in Lacan the two sexed subject- 
positions represent necessarily flawed attempts to deal with this fundamental 
limitation pertaining to symbolisation as such. As such, he asserts, they are 
to be read as analogous to the two propositions in each of the antinomies 
that Kant adduced in the first Critique. Masculine and feminine, Zizek 
avers, would have figured as the two antagonistic poles of an ‘antinomy of 
sexuation’, if Lacan had written a Critique of Pure Desire. [Zizek, 1993: 
ch. 2; 1994a; ch. 6] 


iii Yet ZiZek also, throughout his texts, accords an ontological and ethical 


priority to what he terms the ‘feminine’ subject-position. The reason is that 
the masculine gesture par excellence is the elevation of one (phallic) element 
above all others of any symbolic series, as the exception that founds the rule 
that governs therelations between all of the others. ZiZek’s point about this, 
given his ‘logic of the signifier’, is that this gesture is always discernibly 
an attempt to repress the at base ‘not-all’ nature of the differential field 
of signifiers into which the subject is thrown at castration. In this way, he 
suggests, it corresponds exactly to the resolution of the dynamic antinomies 
in Kant’s first critique, which he in tum however asserts needs to be read 
as a Kantian compromise betraying the more radical irresolvability of the 
mathematical antinomies. 


iv The decisive final move for ZizZek’s attempt to draw a politics from his 


Lacanian categories, though, is his maverick identification of this definitive 
‘masculine’ gesture with the definitive founding gesture of ideological 
systems (examined in Chapter 4, 4). According to Zizek, that is: just as the 
‘masculine’ elevation of one signifier above all of the rest represented for 
Lacan a failed attempt to symbolise a non-castrated ‘sexual relationship ’, 
so each ideological standpoint represents subjects’ necessarily flawed 
attempts to politically and veridically ‘represent’ the whole of the social 
body. They are each equally finite and mutually antinomous (Zizek says 
‘ideological’) attempts to cover the insistence of the Real, which have all 
the lasting validity of a person’s claim that the universe must have had a 
beginning, since each of the objects they have so far experienced has. 
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Why exactly, though, is this important for an assessment of ZiZek’s 
theoretical contribution, in terms of the criteria I set up in the Introduction? 
This question brings us to the second part of the key contention: 


2 The second part of my principal contention for this book (which I 
will defend further in Chapter 6) is that it is Zizek’s move to nominate 
antinomy as the decisive category in his immanent critique that 
underlies his manifold sociotheoretical and political inconsistencies, 
and which ensures that he can never fully put to rest the spectre of total 
critique. 


In relation to the descriptive hesitations Zizek has fallen into, this second 
contention can be defended through contrasting the quite different implications 
for a social theory of nominating (as Marx did) the category of ‘contradiction’ 
as the principle of one’s immanent critique, as against nominating that of 
‘antinomy’, as Zizek has. 

Asystem of propositions is in ‘contradiction’ in the Hegelian sense when it 
contains at least two logical moments that are not consistent with each other. 
Yet Hegel argues that this does not mean that one or both of these moments 
or aspects must be wholly false. His dialectical sense of ‘contradiction’ 
implies that both ‘contradictory’ moments are part of the immanent truth 
of the system. It is just that this latter (at this point in its development at 
least) is an immanently divided one. Accordingly, in order to generate an 
immanent critique (and thereby a politics) through the assertion that a society 
is in contradiction to itself, as Marx did, one is bound to identify at least two 
moments within it whose simultaneous intrinsic developments over time can 
be expected to produce systemic crises. Since these ‘moments’ will thus need 
to be concretely important enough to the society in question to produce, in their 
conflict, a crisis, one will thus need to have done extensive and in principle 
fallible sociological work to identify them. 

By contrast, it is evident that, if we posit that the system we are critiquing 
necessarily ‘does not exist’, our situation will be different. We will know in 
advance that all political attempts to represent the social universal will be 
equally and finally finite. Consequentially, if ‘capitalism’ is oursaid object, we 
will know in advance that its present form(s), and/or any ideology its defenders 
propound, will be minimally inconsistent and unable to fully accommodate 
the Real of its own ‘internal blockage’ It is thus not as though we will have 
to defend our claim through detailed analyses of multiple social logics (as 
with ‘contradiction’, or, as in structuralist Marxism, one or other notion of 
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‘overdetermination’ [Bellamy, 1993: 33 ff.]). Nor will we be obliged to look 
in any detail at the effects of predominant societal logics on differently placed 
subjects, in order to identify potentially revolutionary agents. (I will expand on 
this in Chapter 6, 2). Hence: my point is that, given his recourse to antinomy, it 
is hardly surprising that Zizek falls into what I termed in this chapter his second 
descriptive hesitation, concerning the question of the nature of ‘classes’ and 
‘class struggle’ This recourse frees him of any obligation to do any concrete 
social research in order to validate the central descriptive prognostications 
ofhis immanent critique, so that he can (as he has) oscillate between haughty 
indifference to ‘empirical’matters, and more or less ungrounded ‘imputations’ 
of political importance to one or other social element. 

It is here, then, that my distance from Laclaw’s critique of Zizek’s political 
theory manifests itself. Laclau’s central complaint about Zizek, as we have 
seen, is that he has been unable to match the sophistication of his Lacanian 
ontology with political categories of anything like the same appositeness to 
their object. Laclau’s furthercharge in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, 
however, is that the reason for the failings of ZiZek’s recently pronounced 
Marxism is that it is deleteriously overdetermined by his continuing adherence 
to Hegel. [Laclau, 200: 290-91] My contention, in contrast, is that it is actually 
not so much an outdated Hegelianism that speaks in ZiZek’s critical theory 
to the detriment of his critical aspirations. Against Laclau, I am asserting that 
what is deleteriously decisive is Zizek's all-too-Kantian rereading of Hegel 
conducted via Lacan, which he then applies to the social field. Put simply, I hold 
that: Zizek's position is that the ‘antagonism’ (or sometimes ‘class struggle’) 
rending today’s social body is the sociohistorical figuring of a primarily 
ontological instance first identified as unsurpassable in Kant’s examination 
of the mathematical antinomies. [Zizek, 1994b: 17 ff.; 1993: 55] 

This is why Bellamy is correct to ask rhetorically in ‘The Politics of 
Impossibility’ about just how political what Zizek calls ‘ideology’ actually 
is. Bellamy’s contention is that in fact something like what might be called 
‘a primacy of ontology over political philosophy’ is evident in Zizek’s texts. 
(Bellamy, 1993: 33] The consequence of this ‘primacy’, as I will examine in 
Chapter 6, is not only what we saw in Part 2 of this chapter: namely, that Zizek 
as often as not works with an a priori notion of ‘class struggle’ at odds with 
anything like what we usually take this term to signify. More than this, it is 
clear how the ‘antagonism’ whichhe holds that ideologies ‘repress’ is properly 
in no sense a political and/or politically contestable one, like the generation 
of surplus value under the pretense of equal contract that Marx railed against 
in Volume I of Capital. When Zizek reads the ‘nonexistence’ of the capitalist 
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Other through the Lacanian notion of the basally ‘not-all’ character of any 
symbolic order, he elevates this ‘antagonism’ supposedly immanently dividing 
it to the status of something that is metaphysically unbreachable: 


... and this on the sole basis of a Hegelian a prioristic principle which is supposed 
to apply to everything in the universe. [Laclau, 2000: 291; Elliot, 1992: 187 ff.; 
Bellamy, 1993: 30, 33 ff] 


Conclusion: Prospectus 


The critique of ZizZek’s social theory staged in this chapter by way of a 
recollection of two related problems that dogged Western Marxism. In 
this chapter, I focused on Zizek’s response to the first of these: namely, the 
collapse of immanent into total critique at the level of descriptive social theory. 
Different examples of this are to be found in Adormo and Horkheimer, Marcuse, 
Heidegger and the post-structuralists. The gain one makes from adopting this 
type of critique is that one can explain social reproduction in both the first 
world liberal societies and their ‘totalitarian’ others, with reference to one set 
of ‘philosophico-anthropological’ principles. [Zizek, 2000f: 157] The loss is 
that, by explaining how even liberal-democracy is the mode of appearance of 
an implicitly totalising and transcendental principle or set of principles, one 
explains away the possibility ofredemptive political action. What immanent 
critique promises to theorists is a solution to this apparent impasse of: ‘the 
more I explain, the less we can do’. It devotes itself to showing how the current 
system is itself divided, and so can give rise to bodies of resistance. 

In Chapter 3, it was suggested that ZiZek attempts a regeneration of 
immanent critique in the service of a political goal. His recent remarks on 
capitalism bear this intention out. An immanent critique, to succeed in its aims, 
we need now to specify, needs to do at least two things: 


1 it must be able to proffer a consistent explanation ofhow the social totality 
is never a ‘closed over’ one; 

2 it must beable to identify tendencies within its divided body that could give 
rise to viable forms of political resistance to it, and (subsequently) reform 
of its terms, 


The argument in this chapter has been that ZiZek succeeds on the first count, 
but that we have serious reasons to doubt whether he does not fail on the 
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second. He does maintain that the current neoliberal hegemony is not a 
closed-over totality. He identifies points of resistance to it that he holds it is 
complicit in generating. Thereby, Zizek apparently resists what he terms the 
current denkenverbot conceming the possibility of critiquing the ‘new world 
order’. However, it is not always easy to see how Zizek’s observations on the 
contemporary world sit with the theoretical categories through which he has 
adopted in order to carry out his project. 

As we saw, Zizek hesitates to follow through on his own demand to 
subvert the existing ‘cultural studies’ hegemony in academia, by returning to 
a version of the critique of political economy. I argued that this hesitation was 
symptomatic of a deeper hesitation he has faced, concerning which categories 
in his HegeloLacanian edifice he thinks best describe the current socio-political 
conjuncture. When he approaches the matter of what he calls ‘capitalism’, Zizek 
simply does not know whether he wants to read this as ideological ‘all the way 
down’, and premised on a repression of the Real of ‘class struggle’; or whether 
the capitalist economy is itself a ‘preideological’ Real Thing, although one 
sustained and protected by a set of naturalising and legitimising ideologies. 

The second hesitation inventoried in this chapter concerns the question of 
whatmight be a ‘class’ today, and why Zizek thinks that ‘class struggle’ is still 
an important analytic trope for contemporary Leftist social theory. I tried to 
show that clearly Zizek has shifted ground on whether we should read ‘class 
struggle’ as an empirical notion today, or a wholly metaphysical one, whose 
logics correspond with the Lacanian Real as that which ‘falls out’ from the 
symbolic. (We saw this in Chapter 4.) 

In Part 3 of this chapter, I then put my grounding contention that these two 
theoretical inconsistencies in Zizek’s more recent ‘political texts’ are indices of 
the problems that arise ultimately because he prioritises the Kantian category of 
antinomy as that supposedly capable of explaining how today’s hegemony ‘does 
not exist’ Until the texts of the year 2000, Zizek has argued that capitalism 
is always its own fantasies, and that its fantasmatically constituted reality 
works to repress the Real of ‘class struggle’ gua a traumatic antagonism that 
it can never fully gentrify. Yet we saw in Part 3 that the reason why Zizek 
thinks capitalism can never wholly gentrify this socio-political Real is because 
ultimately he conceives the said ‘antagonism’ of ‘class struggle’ as the socio- 
political index of the ‘not-all’ nature of any symbolic field assuch. Sucha Real 
can then on his reckoning never be adequately symbolised. Like the two sides 
of a Kantian mathematical antinomy, any discursive attempt to attain to an 
adequate political representation of society as a totality is one that his critical 
theory can show to be ‘fallen’ or ‘finite’ (ZiZek says ‘ideological’). 
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Emesto Laclau notes this obvious dilemma in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality, when he complains that in ZiZek’s work the ‘impossibility’ that 
marks any ideological attempt to totalise a social body ‘can be represented only 
through a purely arbitrary projection... [Laclau, 2000: 198] This projection 
will, as we saw in Chapter 4, necessarily tum around a misrepresentation of the 
constitutive nonexistence of the Other as the result of the insistence of some 
external obstacle, like the proverbial superegoic father ‘supposed to enjoy’ 
what was taken from the subject at castration, or the anti-Semite’s Jew, and 
so on. [ZiZek, 2000a: 100] 

Another way of putting the problem with ZiZek’s position is to say that it 
falls prey toa universalisation of what was posed by himasa critical category. 
I mentioned the ‘universalisation’ of ‘ideology’ in Chapter 1 as one of the two 
key dilemmas Zizek’s attempted redemption of a theory of ideology must be 
able to avoid. I also suggested there that we would have to withhold judgement 
on the success of his attempt pending a full exposition of ZiZek’s social theory. 
Now we can see, in fact, that ZiZek does not avoid this impasse. Along with 
‘ideology’, ZiZek’s other two (related) critical categories, which he deploys in 
his analyses of premodem, totalitarian and contemporary social formations, are 

‘superego, and ‘fantasy’. Every * ideology’s’ construction of ‘reality’ leans upon 
a Superegoic imperative, ZiZek has made clear, as we saw in Chapters 2 and 4. 
[ZiZek, 1991a: 149] However, Zizek in Plague of Fantasies flatly disputes Alain 
Juranville attempt, in ‘Du Malin Genie au Surmoi’, to distinguish superego 
qua ‘law gone mad’ from the symbolic Law by means of which we maintain 
the openness of our desire and/as ‘the desire of the Other’. As Zizek writes: 
‘From our perspective, however, such an opposition between the “proper” 
symbolic Law and its “pathological” superego distortion is to be avoided: 
the fundamental lesson of psychoanalysis is precisely that there is no Law 
without superego — the superego is the obscene stain which is structurally 
unavoidable, it is the shadowy supplement to the “pure” symbolic Law which 
provides its necessary fantasmatic support ...’ (Zizek, 1997a: 241, n. 28] In 
For They Know Not What They Do, already, Zizek announced that there is ‘an 
ideology proper to the symbolic order as such’ [ZiZek, 1991a: 205] Just as 
no subject can take on any kind of symbolic identity that is not grounded in a 
fantasmatic supplement, so too no political totality can take on the semblance 
of a functioning systemic unity that does not rest on fantasy. 

The politically crippling consequences of this Laclauian-Zizekian position 
— including the clear collapse of what Zizek presented as an immanent critique 
into total critique — will be examined in more detail in the final chapter. My 
suggestion regarding Zizek’s social theory, as should be clear, is close to 
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Laclau’s opinion, when he says in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, 
that Zizek ‘makes a myriad of insightful remarks that throw light on the 
structuration of the politico-ideological field’ Yetthese myriad insights do not 
detract from how his theory continues to occupy a ‘semi-metaphysical’ or even 
‘theological’ terrain, even as it draws its examples, and makes prognostications 
upon, the political sphere. [Laclau, 2000: 290] The result of this is indeed, as 
Laclau puts it, that his Marxist categories of the year 2000: either have no 
precise meaning, or the little they have goes against what I would have thought 
is the main tendency of ZiZek’s thought.’ [Laclau, 2000: 204] 

But let us now look at the images of political agency that ZiZek has drawn 
from his philosophy of the (Lacanian) subject, and the prescriptive moment 
to his works. 


Note 


As Chapter 1 of The Metastases of Enjoyment, Zizek’s understanding of contemporary 
consumerism mirrors Marcuse’s hypothesis concerning the ‘repressive desublimation’ 
of sexual energies under later capitalism. [Marcuse, 1968b: 58, 69-74] Yet the affinity 
between Zizek and Marcuse arguably runs deeper than this. 


Chapter 6 


Taking Sides: What is Leff in ZiZek? 
(The Abyss of Freedom?) 


The problem of today’s philosophico-political scene is ultimately best expressed 
by Lenin’s old question ‘What is to be Done?’ — how do we reassert, on the 
political terrain, the proper dimension of the act? 

Slavoj Zizek, ‘Class Struggle or Postmodemism’, 2000a: 127. 


Introduction: Problematisations 


Zizek wants his works to bereadas proffering a political theory. In the service 
of his political aspiration, he tums to ontology. To cite the title of Honneth’s 
piece on Castoriadis, Zizek wants to ‘save the revolution with an ontology’ 
(Honneth, 1986] He thereby generates an account of ideology that is directly 
tied to Lacanian psychoanalysis’ metapsychology and theory of discourse. 
Yet my argument is that this ‘detour’ through philosophy to ground a politics 
may be of more philosophical value than worth as a ground for a critical 
social theory. Zizek wants, and needs, to produce an immanent critique of the 
neoliberal hegemony. In this way, his descriptions of today’s capitalism would 
also lead him into a set of reflections on how it might be changed, and towards 
what other system. Yet I have argued in Chapter 5 that his immanent critique, 
insofar as it centrally deploys the category of antinomy, is decisively flawed. 
While it might be able to give a description of the reason why capitalism is 
not a closed-over totality, it simply does not allow us to expect that any other 
system could ‘represent the unrepresentable’, and thereby correct the current 
hegemony’s imputed shortcoming. Whether an ‘ideology’ or hegemony is 
capitalist, communist, fascist, or anything else, ZiZek (as a good Lacanian) 
can anticipate a priori that it will fail to render justice to the Real of what 
he sometimes calls ‘class struggle’ Each political attempt to do this, ZiZek 
contends, will have all the lasting epistemic and normative value of someone 
claiming to be able to prove that the world has a beginning by hypothetical 
inference from the fact that everything he has experienced has a prior cause 
in time and space. [Kant, 1952: 129-37] 
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In so far as this chain of reasons is (as argued) the dominant logic in ZiZek’s 
texts, this denouement obviously has profound implications for his political 
theory. Because ZiZek does not adduce any such category as the Hegelian notion 
of ‘contradiction’ which would allow him to (claim to) discern tendencies 
within the current hegemony that might lead to a revolutionary change of it, 
it seems difficult to envisage anything politically redemptive coming from 
his theoretical endeavours. A precise example of what the failure of Zizek to 
theoretically allow for redemptive tendencies within the current hegemony 
leads to is evident in the crucial second chapter of The Indivisible Remainder. 
Zizek there asks the questions that anyone trying to draw anything normative 
from his work has to ask, namely: 


is the battle for freedom worth fighting ...? What are the modalities of the big 
Other which emerges after the experience of its non-existence? Is there enough 
difference between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ big Other?... Are we | condemned 
to the resigned conclusion that the founding gesture is necessarily eclipsed by 
the very state of things to which it gives birth? [ZiZek, 1996a: 133] 


The problem is that all Zizek musters in answer to these questions is a recital 
of the Lacanian doxa we examined in its several registers in Chapter 3. In 
effect, Zizek argues that we should not worry so much about whether a 
future political ‘act’ is possible or desirable. The thing is, the act has always 
happened. It is the performative gesture that underlies the instatement of the 
current master signifier, and which is then ‘repressed’ by the effect of meaning 
that this instatement makes possible, and so on. [Zizek, 1996a: 146-7] While 
ZizZek’s remarks on this in The Indivisible Remainder are amongst the most 
directex positions of his philosophical Lacanianism, it is clear that they simply 
beg the normative question to which they are proffered as a response. To 
establish that we can always act, and that (indeed) we have always acted, is 
reassuring. Even the greatest appeal of ZiZek’s work arguably lies in how the 
sense of subjective freedom we have is grounded as deeply as in a systematic 
philosophy of language. Yet, ZiZek’s argument simply does not in any way 
legislate any criterion to say whether we ought to act again. Nor does it tell 
us whether our future acts will bring about a ‘better’ or ‘worse’ Other than the 
one within which we are currently interpellated. 
Two related questions are potentially crippling for ZiZek at this level: 


1 For all the undoubted coherence and rigor of ZiZek’s theoretical work, one 
simply wonders: why does he ceaselessly critique the existing order, and 
expose its ‘symptomal’ points? Does Zizek not labour under something 
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very like an unexamined superegoic imperative to transgress the given 
(enjoy!), no less finally complicit with it than that which he — arguably 
rightly — denounces in the post-structuralists? In Laclau’s words, is ‘the 
only thing one gets from [Zizek] _ injunctions to overthrow capitalism or 
to abolish liberal democracy’? [Laclau, 2000: 290] 

2 From what position of enunciation does Zizek speak, when he conducts his 
critique, and how does he understand the mode of reflexivity exemplified 
by his HegeloLacanian texts? 


In this final chapter, I want to address these questions, which concem Zizek’s 
own standing vis-a-vis what I nominated at the beginning of Chapter 5 as the 
second aporia that faced the Frankfurt School, and led to the demise of Western 
Marxism: namely the inability to unify a Marxist theory and political practice 
in the conditions of later capitalism, leading to political versions of the two 
sides of Kant’s third antinomy: namely, decisionist voluntarism or quietistic 
determinism. On the surface of things, Zizek devotes all of his energy to 
generating a viable theory of what might be political in today’s age of the so- 
called ‘post-political consensus’ The imputed inability to conceive of anything 
more than soft left reformism at the level of concrete practice is the cause of his 
dissatisfaction with Habermas, Derrida, Rorty and ‘multiculturalism’. Zizek’s 
is a philosophy that reclaims a notion of a political subject, who is actively 
responsible in and for the sociosymbolic conditions in which it lives. 

Although my critique of Zizek’s descriptive social theory in Chapter 5 does 
indicate the profound difficulty he must have of theorising a politics that is at 
once (1) concrete and plausible; and (2) in line with his HegeloLacanism, we 
should not prejudge the issue. Zizek’s texts are (for better or worse) divided 
texts, containing more than one chain ofreasons on a number of crucial points. 
Because of these considerations, I want to complete the book by examining 
three things: 


—_ 


what images of a redeemed political system does Zizek muster, as what 
might come ‘after the act’? (I deal with this in Part 1) 

what images of political agency does ZiZek offer us, as means of 
transforming the current hegemony? (I deal with this in Part 2) 

3 what understanding of ethics and the ground of normative value informs 
Zizek’s political programme? (I deal with this in Part 3) 


N 


I will argue that, in response to each of these three challenges, it is clear that 
Zizek has failed to muster a consistent position. Moreover, I will contend that 
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his ‘prescriptive’ inconsistencies (like the ‘descriptive ’ones adduced in Chapter 
5) can be seen as issuing more or less directly from his prioritisation of the 
category of antinomy as the principle one in his attempt at mounting through 
an ontology a form of immanent political critique. 


1 The First ZiZekian Prescriptive Antinomy: What is Democracy? 


A ‘real democracy’ that was actually ‘radical’ in the sense of politicising the 
economy would, precisely, no longer be a (political) democracy. 
Zizek, 2000a: 100. 


In his work Lacan and the Political, Yannis Stavrakakis has drawn on the 
work of Lacan to argue for a refigured, and in some way radicalised, notion 
of democracy. Equally, one of the key intellectual resources informing Laclau 
and Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist Strategy is what they call Lacan’s ‘anti- 
essentialist’ reading of Freud. This text is the key text in Laclau’s evolution 
away from more ‘orthodox’ Marxism towards a valorisation of what he terms 
‘radical democracy’ [Laclau and Mouffe, 1995: Zizek, 2000a: 95, 97-8] 
In his final contribution to Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, however, 
Laclau remarks with consternation on Zizek’s first two essays in that ‘dialogue’ 
how: ‘In his previous essay, Zizek had told us that he wanted to overthrow 
capitalism; now we are served notice that he also wants to do away with the 
liberal democratic regimes’ [Laclau, 2000: 289] 

I will return to the reasons why Laclau makes this claim. As I will show 
in the subsection ‘Antithesis: Zizek as Radical Anti-democrat’, he has ample 
reason. What! find surprising is that it is only in his last essay in Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality that Laclau registers ZiZek’s lasting equivocation 
about the provenance of democracy. Zizek has consistently registered a 
hesitation on this topic in all of his texts without exception since 1990. 


Thesis: Zizek as Radical Democrat 
In this first subsection of Part 1, I want to recount the multiple logics within 
Zizek’s texts that seem to point towards a prescription of a radicalised 


democracy as what might redeem us from the current political morass: 


1 The Sublime Object of Ideology (1989). Perhaps the key text in ZiZek’s 
abortive praise of ‘formal’ democracy is The Sublime Object ofIdeology. It is 
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certainly important, then, that this is the only Zizekian text that Stavrakakis 
draws on in trying to make his case for a Lacanian theorisation of democracy. 
[Stavrakakis, 1999: chs 4-5] The key chapter in The Sublime Object of 
Ideology on this topic is Chapter 4; ‘You Only Die Twice’ In this piece, 
Zizek makes two moves. The first is to differentiate ‘totalitarian’ authority 
from the ‘traditional’ symbolic authority of premodern social forms. In The 
Sublime Object of Ideology, though, Zizek is concerned with the precise 
means of how subjects are interpellated by these ideological systems. Zizek 
asserts that the power ofan ideological regime draws from the transferential 
misrecognition of interpellated subjects. He specifies: 


The misrecognition of the performative dimension [constitutive for power] runs 
[in totalitarianism] in the opposite direction [than in traditional authority]: the 
classical Master is Master only in so far as his subjects treat him as Master, but 
(in the totalitarian State with its ‘Leader’] the People are the ‘real People’ only 
in so far as they are embodied in their representative, the Party and its Leader. 
[Zizek, 1989:145] 


Secondly, in the lightof this striking analysis, Zizek juxtaposes totalitarian 
power to democracy. Tellingly, his theoretical reference here is Claude 
Lefort. In line with how the modem or (Zizek dixit) ‘post-Cartesian’ move.in 
culture is grounded in a certain scepticism regarding classical metaphysical 
notions, in both modem democracy and modern totalitarianism, any 
would-be ‘Leader’ is debarred from claiming an authority sanctioned in 
an extra-historical principle. (This is his/her difference from the classical 
master). However, ZiZek argues here that in democracy the totalitarian 
leader’s legitimating recourse to ‘the people’ also fails. And why is this? 
Zizek is clear: in democracy the transferential ‘misrecognition’ operative 
in Stalinism, whereby ‘the people become the People’ through recognising 
themselves in their political representatives, does not apply. This is because 
the place of power with reference to which they could be ‘defined’ or unified 
is itself also defined as structurally ‘empty’ In democracy, as Saint-Just 
classically said: ‘no one can rule innocently’. Hence, Zizek says: 


the Lacanian definition of democracy would be: a socio-political order in 
which the People do not exist In a democratic order, sovereignty lies in 
the people — but what is the people [here] if not, precisely, the [non-totalised] 
collection of the subjects of power _It is against the background of the 
emptying of the place of Power that we can measure the break introduced by 
the ‘democratic invention’ (Lefort) in the history of institutions: ‘democratic 
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society’ could be determined as a society whose institutional structure includes, 
as a part of its ‘normal’, ‘regular’ reproduction, the moment of dissolution of 
the sociosymbolic bond, the moment of eruption of the Real: elections. Lefort 
interprets elections _as an act of symbolic dissolution of [the] social edifice: 
their crucial feature is that we take part as abstract citizens, atomised 
individuals, reduced to pure Ones without further qualifications. [ZiZek, 1989: 
146-7 (my italics)] 


Given our account of Zizek’s Lacanianism, the resonance of this formulation 
is profound. We have seen how the whole normative direction of ZiZek’s 
theory comes from his Hegelian postulation of the ontological identity 
between the lack in the Other and the lack that is the subject. The critical 
(Leftist) stance, Zizek says, is the stance that unreservedly accepts this 
identity. It does not fear ‘taking sides’ in or against the Other of the 
objectively preponderant social order. Given these resonances, Zizek writes 
‘in praise of democracy’ in 1989: 


It is true that democracy makes possible all sorts of manipulation, corruption, 
the rule of demagogy, and so on, but as soon as we eliminate the possibility of 
such deformations, we lose democracy itself — a neat example of the Hegelian 
universal which can realise itself only in impure, deformed, corrupted forms 
So-called ‘real democracy’ is just another name for non-democracy: if we 
want to exclude the possibility of manipulation, we must ‘verify’ the candidates 
in advance, we must introduce the difference between the ‘true interests of the 
people’ and its contingent fluctuating opinion __ thus finishing with what is 
usually called ‘organised democracy’ [ZiZek, 1989: 147; cf. 199 1a: 168] 


This is even the classical defence of democracy, which justifies not only 
the periodic (re)election of political officials, but also the ‘balancing of the 
powers’, so that each is permanently open to criticism from the others, and 
a free press is ideally able to declaim any one of them. 

2 Post-1990 moments: Zizek’ critique of the nation and capitalism: While 
1989 represents the highpoint in ZiZek’s defence of a notion of democratic 
politics, there are moments within his post-1990 philosophy that equally 
point towards such a prescriptive position: 

Recall ZiZek’s critique of the new ‘fundamentalisms’ The ‘antagonism’ 
that their ideological narratives concerning the threatened-sublime 
national Thing seek to cover over, for him, has ‘to be fully assumed’ 
[Zizek, 1991b: 164] As he writes conceming the postulate of ‘the nation’, 
and Kant: 
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As to this link between philosophical formalism (the emptying of the 
‘pathological’ content) and the Thing, Kant represents a unique point: by 
discerning the empty place of the Thing [the Supreme Good], he effectively 
circumscribes the space of nationalism, yet at the same time prohibits us from 
taking the crucial step into it (this was done by way of the ‘aestheticisation’ 
of the Kantian ethic, in Schiller, for example). In other words, the status of 
nationalism is ultimately that of the transcendental illusion, the illusion of direct 
access to the Thing; as such, it epitomises the principle of fanaticism in politics 
[Zizek, 1993: 222] 


The concrete prescription that would follow from this is an eminently 
democratic one, which would preserve the people from (mis)recognising 
themselves as a unity through reference to anysublime object of ideology. 
[ZiZek, 1993: 212] As Zizek prescribes in Tarrying With the Negative, 
to combat the emergent ‘autocthonic’ nationalisms of post-communist 
Europe: 


we could say that what Eastern Europe needs most now is more alienation: 
the establishment of an ‘alienated’ State which would maintain its distance 
from the civil society which would be ‘formal’, ‘empty’, i.e. which would not 
embody any particular ethnic community’s dream (and thus keep the space open 
for them all). [ZiZek, 1993: 211-12] 


In Tarrying With the Negative, Zizek further argues that a lasting 
‘structural homology’ holds between Kantian formalism and the 
emergence of formal democracy. Kant’s practical philosophy is founded 
onthe postulate of the impossibility (and undesirability) for finite human- 
beings of locating the ‘supreme Good’ ‘Every positive object destined 
to occupy this place is by definition ‘pathological’, marked by empirical 
contingency’ for Kant, ZiZek reminds us. This is why the moral Law is 
reduced by Kant to the pure form bestowing universality on our acts, and 
bereft of any substantial or ‘pathological’ content. [ZiZek, 1993: 221] 
Likewise, ZiZek argues againin Chapter 6 of Jarrying With the Negative 
that the ‘starting point’ of formal democracy lies in its ‘evacuation of 
the locus of power’. More than this, in Looking Awry he rejoins that the 
subject of democracy, as someone belonging to a non-closed collective 
of like subjects is: 


the subject of psychoanalysis, none other than the Cartesian subject in all 
its abstraction .... In otherwords, there is a structural homology [also] between 
the Cartesian procedure of radical doubt that produces the cogito, anempty point 
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or reflective self-reference as a remainder, and the preamble ofevery democratic 
proclamation: ‘all people without regard to (race, sex, religion, wealth, social 
status) We should not fail to notice the violent act of abstraction at work in this 
‘without regard to’; itis a dissolution of all substantial, innate links, which 
produces an entity strictly correlative to the Cartesian cogito as a point of pure 
non-substantial subjectivity  [ZiZek, 1991b: 163] 


Significantly, because of this, itis in the name of the democratic-Cartesian 
‘abstraction’ that Zizek critiques the ‘new social movements’ (‘ecology, 
feminism, the peace movement’) in Looking Awry. [Zizek, 1991b: 164] 
These new movements, ZiZek observes, typically involve ‘not just a 
political belief but an entire life attitude’. But such projects of radical 
change in the substantial ‘life paradigm’, ZiZek complains, ‘necessarily 
undermine the foundations of formal democracy’ His reason is the 
imputation that all of these ‘new social movements’ would like to restore 
to humanity some postulated balance conceived in direct opposition to 
the ‘abstraction’ characteristic of modem life, which has only become 
politically ‘for itself” in the liberal democracies. [ZiZek, 1991b: 164] 


Antithesis: Zizek as Radical Anti-Democrat 


As I have suggested, however, the pro-democratic chains of reasons in 
Zizek’s texts do not stand uncontested. By 2000and Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality, in fact, they have decisively retreated, as Laclau observes. In 
this section, I want to expose the key logics wherein ZiZek’s antidemocratic 
political stance is evinced: 


1 Looking awry at democracy: The lasting emphasis of the final chapter of 
Looking Awry (1993), entitled ‘Formal Democracy and Its Discontents’, 
already enacts a shift towards the discontents of this sociopolitical form, 
rather than its unprecedented ‘invention’ While still maintaining a notion 
of how a purely formal democracy is in some sense impossible, ZiZek now 
retracts the implication of The Sublime Object of Ideology that a polity 
not founded on any ‘substantive’-fantasmatic identification might still be 
desirable as a regulative ideal. Zizek says in Looking Awry: 


‘Pure’ democracy is not impossible because of some empirical inertia that 
prevents its full realisation but which may be gradually abolished by democracy’s 
further development; rather, democracy is possible only on the basis of its own 
impossibility; its limit, the irreducible ‘pathological’ remainder, is its positive 
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content. At a certain level, this was already known to Marx the ‘formal 
democracy’ of the market... implies ‘exploitation’, appropriation of the surplus 
value, but this imbalance is not an indication of an ‘imperfect’ realisation of 
the principle of equivalent exchange, rather equivalent market exchange is the 
very form of ‘exploitation’, of the appropriation of surplus value —_[ZiZek, 
1991b: 166] 


What this quotation makes clear is how, as Daly notes, if in 1989 Zizek still 
allowed the possibility of considering ‘democracy’ apart from ‘capitalism’, 
by Looking Awry these social forms are heldby himto be not only ‘factually’ 
conjoint in the West, but necessarily linked. This, I agree with Daly, is the 
ptinciple thing at stake in Zizek’s post-1990 hesitation about democracy. 
[Daly, 1999: 89] Recall that ZiZek’s predominant position is that capitalism 
is an ideological social system, which cannot reproduce itself except by 
relying on such fetishes as that involved in the sublimation of money as 
capital. Capitalism’s ‘deterritorialisation’, in a word, presupposes bodies 
of prereflexive cultural and natural ‘territory’ to continue functioning. In 
Looking Awry, though, ZiZek argues just as he had from the start with regard 
to ‘capitalism’, that: 


democracy is always tied to the ‘pathological’ fact of a nation-state. Every 
attempt to inaugurate a ‘planetary’ democracy based upon the community of all 
peoples as ‘citizens of the world’ soon attests its own impotence, fails to arouse 
political enthusiasm. Here we have again an exemplary case of the Lacanian 
logic of not-all, where the universal is founded upon an exception: the ideal 
leveling of all social differences, the production of the citizen, the subject of 
democracy, is possible only through an allegiance to some particular national 
cause [Zizek, 1991b: 165 (my italics)] 


Or again: 


The ‘democratic break’ ... nevercomes about without a certain remainder which 
causes the break to fail. This remainder, however, is not to be conceived as an 
empirical limitation Instead this remainder possesses an a priori Status, it 
is a positive condition of the ‘democratic break’, its very support (Zizek, 
1991b: 164-5 (my italics)] 


The subject ($) is money (8): In line with what he argues in Looking 
Awry, in the vital first chapter of Tarrying With Negative on the Cartesian 
subject (examined in Chapter 4, 1), ZiZek ties its historical emergence to 
the emergence of money in modem capitalism. This ‘political’ subject is, 
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he says, (also) the ‘empty bearer’ capable of being interpellated by the 
‘depersonalised = promise’ of bills, coins, bonds, or cheques. It is s/he 
to whom ‘the gold-equivalent of the [said] sum’ can be paid in modem 
capitalism. [ZiZek, 1993: 29] In The Fragile Absolute, more recently, 
Zizek has made the same point through recourse to the dialectic of wealth 
from Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. [Hegel], 1977: 301 ff.] The point of 
this dialectic, ZiZek argues, is to show how the ‘speculative’ equivalent of 
the Self of ‘pure subjectivity, this power of the negative that dissolves 
every stable determination’ is to be found in ‘a meaningless, inert object, 
a leftover, trash’ More than this, Zizek reads in Hegel an anticipation of 
Marx’s later fascination with the capacity of ‘<a little, insignificant piece of 
reality’ — viz. money — to ‘invert every determination, no matter how noble 
and elevated, into its opposite, drawing it into a ‘mad dance’ which nothing 
can resist’ [ZiZek, 2000b: 47] 

The final instance of ZiZek’s defence of the idea that modemity is 
reducible to the logics of capitalisation comes in the context of his debate 
with Laclau in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. Laclau accuses Zizek 
of a return to an ‘economic essentialism’, and asserts that only a theory 
which gives primacy to the political struggle of different strategic alliances 
is adequate to explain today’s social reproduction, and the possibility of a 
more just future social arrangement. ZiZek responds by asserting that: 


this ‘generalisation of the hegemonic form of politics’ is itself dependent 
on a certain socioeconomic process: it is contemporary global capitalism with 
its dynamics of ‘deterritorialisation’, which has created the conditions for the 
demise of ‘essentialist’ politics and the proliferation of new multiple political 
subjectivities. So my point is not that the economy (the logic of Capital) is 
a kind of ‘essentialist anchor’ that somehow ‘limits’ hegemonic struggle — on 
the contrary, it is its positive condition ; it creates the very background against 
which ‘generalised hegemony’ can thrive  [ZiZek, 2000a: 319; 106-7] 


The result of this neat dialectical reading is simply that, whereas ZiZek 
elsewhere opposed the ‘force of negativity’ of the modem Cartesian subject 
(which he also sometimes reads as intrinsically democratic) to capitalism, 
increasingly he has tied it directly to what are even, in his estimation, the 
founding ideological operations of the latter political system. 

3 From Tarrying With the Negative, to antinomous ‘concrete universalities’: 
As I showed in the last section, certain decisive moments of the argument in 
the final chapter of Tarrying With the Negative (conceming the ‘postmodern’ 
nationalisms) must be read as pro-democratic. If the ‘nation’ represents a 
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paradigmatic case ofhow collective enjoyment is organised, ZizZek’s model 
of ‘traversing the fantasy’ speaks to us of lasting political internationalism. 
It prescribes a political system freed from all such ‘fantasmatic’ (and 
fanatical) remainders. Nevertheless, a reading of the whole of Chapter 6 of 
Tarrying With The Negative significantly qualifies this position. A Lacanian 
account of the political structuration of enjoyment, Zizek also argues here, 
gives us the means not only to uncover the co-dependence of ‘capitalism’ 
and ‘fundamentalism’ It compels us ‘to delineate the inherent limitation 
of the liberal political theory of distributive justice’ per se. ZiZek observes 
here that: ‘the Rawlsian-democratic idea of distributive justice ultimately 
relies on “rational” individuals who are able to abstract their particular 
position of enunciation, to look upon themselves from a neutral place of 
pure ‘metalanguage’ and thus perceive their “true interests” ’ [ZiZek, 1993: 
215; 1992: ch. 3] But, far from extolling Rawls’ position, Zizek emphasises 
that: 


[w]hat is thereby a priori left out of consideration is the fantasy-space within 
which a community organises its ‘way of life’ (its mode of enjoyment): within 
this space, what ‘we’ desire is inextricably linked to (what we perceive as) the 
other’s desire, so that what ‘we’ desire may turn out to be the very destruction 
of our object of desire (if, in this way, we deal a blow to the other’s desire) 
[Zizek, 1993: 215] 


My immediate criticism of this — rather unhappy — position is that it seems 
to directly depend on a ‘sober’ (and finally conservative) recognition of 
the irremovability of fantasy that ZiZek’s ontologico-normative ideal of 
‘traversing the fantasy’ everywhere else contests. ZiZek, however, contends 
that this recognition is not a withdrawal from his Lacanism, but a registration 
of its truth. To the extent that we can grant this claim, what discermnibly 
underlies it is a subtle but pivotal shift in emphasis within ZizZek’s political 
thinking that has occurred after The Sublime Object of Ideology. 

We can most concisely locate ZizZek’s position by exposing his reading 
of Hegel’s notion of ‘concrete universality’ in Metastases of Enjoyment 
(1995). What this ‘concreteness’ designates, for ZiZek, is the dependence 
of any and every universal on some ‘pathological’-particular umbilical, 
wherein it appears ‘in the form of its opposite’, as one of its species. 
This is, he thinks, a restatement of the Lacanian-Hegelian ‘logic of 
the signifier’ Zizek now gives it a different ‘spin’ than he had earlier, 
however. The example of ‘concrete universality’ ZiZek uses to illustrate 
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his meaning in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality is religion. What 
is apparent when we consider the world religions, Zizek observes, is that 
each ‘really-existing’ religion does not consider itself as a ‘species’ of 
some preexisting universal genus ‘religion’, but the true religion. [Zizek, 
2000a: 315-16] And the priority of ‘concrete universality’ in Hegel means 
exactly this impossibility of any ‘abstract’ universal genus that would 
precede its particular determinations, ZiZek says. When he uses this notion 
to describe the nature of the political space, then, Zizek argues that the 
plurality of competing political positions are not ever ‘species’ capable of 
being subsumed under a single ‘universal’, systemic and/or institutional 
aegis. As Zizek puts it in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality: ‘since each 
particularity involves its own universality, its own notion of the Whole and 
its own part within it, there is no ‘neutral’ universality that would serve as 
the medium for these particular positions.’ [ZiZek, 2000a: 316; 1991b: 168] 
For him, thepolitical positions are each instead (anda priori) singularities: 
always-incommensurable attempts to symbolise the nature the social body 
tout court and/or ‘repress’ the primordial antagonism that rends it. We are 
back, that is, with conceiving the ‘non-existence of the Other’ that opens 
the space for politics on the model of the Kantian mathematical antinomy. 
(Zizek, 2000a: 112-13] 

4 Zizek with derrida: the narcissism of small differences?: One more 
problematic thing about this position is that it commits ZiZek to a position 
profoundly close to those of the ‘post-structuralisms’ he has devoted so much 
of his polemical wit to reviling. Notably, the obvious inability of ZiZek’s 
post-1993 theoretical position to generate any substantive picture of what 
might supersede multinational capitalism places him close to Derrida’s 
amorphous postulation of the ‘to-comeness’ of democracy, justice, the 
Other, etc. in works such as The Spectres of Marx. In ‘Multiculturalism or 
theCultural Logic of Multinational Capitalism’, Zizek explicitly invokes a 
‘universality’ whose only determinate content is that it is ‘to come’ This is 
what he suggests at this point is what animates his critical theory, and should 
motivate ‘the Left’ Here as elsewhere, ZiZek urges us to a ‘suspension of 
the Law’, against the ‘liberal Centre’ But: 


While the Right legitimises its suspension of the Ethical by its anti-universalist 
stance, by way of a reference to its particular (religious, patriotic) identity 
which overrules any universal moral or legal standards, the Left legitimises 
its suspension of the Ethical precisely by means of a reference to the true 
Universality to come. Or, to put it in another way, the Left simultaneously 
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accepts the antagonistic character of society (there is no neutral position, 
struggle is constitutive) andremains universalist (spealaing on behalf of universal 
emancipation] [ZiZek, 1997: 50 (my italics)] 


Itis surely difficult to see in this language anything but a kind of confession 
that there is no viable political universality that can be envisaged or drawn 
from Zizek’s political ontology as it stands. In terms of the analysis of 
Western Marxism I presented to frame my critique of Zizek, we are back 

\with the messianism of an Emst Bloch, Walter Benjamin, or Adormo’s 
aesthetics. A democracy ‘to come’ could mean all things, because it 
(precisely) withdraws from committing itself to anything concrete. Hence, 
a reference to it happily allows one to remain permanently dissident and/or 
(at least) provisionally celebratory of all discourses which happen today to 
be marginal to the ‘objectively preponderant’. ZiZek, for example, severally 
tries to tie this ‘universality’ a venir to the egaliberte of Etienne Balibar 
[Zizek, 1997: 40, 50]. But this type of position also never allows one to 
be anything but dissident. In The Fragile Absolute, Zizek’s culminating 
plea is hence as thin as a reference to the line scribbled on the walls of the 
Sorbonne in 1968, which sounds today like a NIKE slogan: ‘be realistic, 
demand the impossible’ [cf. Klein, 2000: 283] How can we not greet this 
position with Laclau’s protest that: 


... ifwhatZizek has in mind is something entirely different, he has the elementary 
intellectual and political duty to tell us what it is. Hitler and Mussolini also 
abolished liberal democratic political regimes and replaced them by ‘thoroughly 
different’ ones. Only if that explanation is made available will [ZiZek and I] be 
able to start talking politics | [Laclau, 2000: 289] 


2 The Second Zizekian Prescriptive ‘Paralogism’, or What Might Be 
[the] Political Today? 


If Zizek hesitates as to what might concretely ‘come next’ politically, this 
(again) makes it very difficult for him to nominateany concrete political agency 
today. Presumably, such an agency would have to be minimally teleological, 
having nominated at least a regulative ideal towards which it would then strive. 
(Hegel, 1977: 386 ff.] Laclau makes this complaint, when Zizek consistently 
refuses in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality to respond to his challenge to 
‘come clean’ as to what futural system he takes his critical theory to anticipate. 
Laclau writes acerbically: 
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I understand what Marx meant by overcoming the capitalist regime, because 
he made it quite explicit several times. I also understand what Lenin or Trotsky 
meant for the same reason. But in the work of ZiZek that expression means 
nothing — unless he has a secret strategic plan of which he is careful not to 
informanybody. Should we understand that he wants to impose the dictatorship 
of the proletariat? Or does he want to socialise the means of production and 
abolish marketmechanisms? [Or] does he want to replace liberal democracy 
by a one party political system, to undermine the division of powers, to impose 
the censorship of the press? Without at least the beginning of an answer to 
these questions, ZiZek’s anti-capitalism is mere empty talk  (Laclau, 2000: 
206, 289, 206] 


Where, Laclau asks again, does one find such elementary questions for any 
political theory today as the following in Zizek? 
¢ 


How is it possible to maintain a market economy which is compatible with a 
high degree of social control of the productive process? What restructuration 
of the liberal democratic institutions is necessary so that democratic control 
becomes effective, and does not degenerate into regulation by an all-powerful 
bureaucracy? How should democratisation be conceived so that it makes possible 
global political effects which are, however, compatible with the social and 
cultural pluralism existing in a given society? [loc. cit.: 293] 


For these reasons, Laclau suggests that ZiZek’s theory is in no real sense a 
political one, in so far as any political perspective: ‘has to be centred in a 
strategic reflection’ [Laclau, 2000: 290] In defence of Zizek, one could recall 
herethat there is a rich tradition in political theory, drawing from Hannah Arendt 
and even Martin Heidegger, which has focused in the twentieth century on the 
category of praxis, which it opposes to technical action (techne). Whereas the 
latter is always a making, and thus teleologically driven towards its product, 
the notion of praxis is held to nominate a type of action whose justification is 
in some way immanent to itself. Like the aesthetical object, an act of political 
praxis is held to be at least in part immune to the need for a justification by 
anything that precedes or exceeds its own parameters, In Sartrean terms, its 
existence precedes its essence. 

Once again, therefore, I do not think it is right to dismiss ZiZek’s attempts to 
theorise a notion of political action today ‘in advance’ In ‘Repeating Lenin’, 
in fact, Zizek makes clear that he does hold to something like the notion of 
praxis as what he advocates in his political theory. In a Benjaminian moment, 
Zizek suggests that what is at stake in the political act is ‘a unique suspension 
of temporality’: 
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In a properly revolutionary breakthrough, the utopian future is neither simply fully 
realised, present, nor simply evoked as a distant promise which justified present 
violence —it is rather asif, in a unique suspension of temporality, in [a] short-circuit 
between the present and the future, we are—as if by grace —for a brief time allowed 
to act AS IF the utopian future is (not yet fully here, but) already at hand, just there 
to be grabbed. Revolution is not experienced as a present hardship which we have 
to endure for the happiness and freedom of the future generations, but as the present 
hardship over which this future happiness and freedom already cast their shadow 
— in it, WE ARE ALREADY FREE WHILE FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM, we 
ALREADY ARE HAPPY WHILE FIGHTING FOR HAPPINESS, no matter 
how difficult the circumstances. [ZizZek, 2001 b: 14] 


However, again I think it can be shown how Zizek hesitates in trying to 
articulate a concrete strategic reflection between two antithetical positions: 


Thesis: Zizek as Theorist of Redemocratisation 


I would suggest that there are at least two images of political agency in ZiZek’s 
texts that can justifiably be read as calls for an extension of democracy. 


1 Repoliticisation of the economy: Firstly, recall the diagnosis of today’s 
neoliberalism Zizek makes in The Ticklish Subject. Here, he assesses that the 
fundamental fantasy of first world subjects is that the economy is apolitical 
and inviolable. The prescriptive correlative of this position is thus clearly 
what Zizek terms a ‘repoliticisation of the economy’. As he argues: 


as long as this fundamental depoliticisation of the economic sphere is 
accepted, all the talk about ... public discussion leading to responsible collective 
decisions, will remain limited to the ‘cultural’ issues of religious, sexual, 
ethnic ... differences, without actually encroaching upon the level at which long- 
term decisions that affect us all are made ... That is to say: if the problem with 
today’s post-politics (‘administration of social affairs’) is that it increasingly 
undermines the possibility of a proper political act, this undermining is directly 
due to the depoliticisation of economics (Zizek, 1999a: 353] 


Atthis point, ZiZek indeed mentions a ‘socialisation’ of the means of material 
and semantic production. [ZiZek, 1999a: 355] Such a prescription, which 
Zizek unfortunately leaves largely unelaborated, seems difficult to imagine 
outside of an extension of a type of democratic politics into what liberal 
theory designates as the ‘private sphere’ of civil society. We will return to 
this in the next section. 
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2 Is the logic of the signifier democratic?: From The Sublime Object Of 
Ideology, it is possible (and even unavoidable) to draw a further and more 
concrete image of a ZiZekian redemocratised politics. What is at issue is 
Zizek’s central account of the ‘logic of the signifier’ in Chapter 3 of that 
text. As I suggested in section 1, The Sublime Object of Ideology was 
written at a time (1989) when Zizek’s later dissatisfaction with Laclau 
and Mouffe’s type of position had not yet manifested itself. Hence, Zizek 
begins the chapter ‘che vuoi?’ [‘what do you want?’ ] by recounting Laclau 
and Mouffe’s ‘already classic’ analysis of the functioning of a hegemonic 
ideology in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, in the way I examined in 
Chapter 4. [ZiZek, 1991a: 129] As I suggested there, what we have in The 
Sublime Object of Ideology is a concrete rendering of the politicality of truth, 
which Zizek thinks can inform a theorisation of the politics of historical 
agents’ competing claims within given polities. Political struggle, on this 
Zizekian model, is conceived as ultimately the struggle for which signifier 
is to be elevated to the status of the principle which determines the place 
of all of the other signifiers. Lest we be inclined to see this as an overly 
idealistic representation of the political, too, we ought to recall: 

Zizek’s Althusserian and Lukacsian transpositions of the sites wherein 

subjects are captured by, and reproduce, hegemonic ideologies, to the 

institutions of the public and ‘private’ spheres, and what people do within 

them (as in Chapter 1); 

for Zizek the elevation of the ‘SI’ over all of the others is always 

minimally groundless. In The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek specifies 

already (the Laclauian point) that although there must be some point at 
which every successful ideology ‘touches the Real’, nevertheless there 
will always be ‘an irreducible gap between the Real and the modes of 
its symbolisation ... The Real itself contains no necessary mode of its 
symbolisation’ [ZiZek, 1989: 97] What this means is that the laying 
down of the master signifier depends on a material — and finally political 

— gesture, which in tum manifests the freedom of political subjectivity. 

(See Chapter 4, 4) 

If we isolate this theoretical moment from his wider theory, it can be 
used to valorise the image of a radical reflexive pluralisation of the social 
space. The reason is that, if you like, signification is itself radically in 
becoming, according to Zizek’s Lacanian understanding of how the Other 
does not exist as a single closed-over and eternal totality. No one master 
signifier is ever ‘immanently’ justified in its reflexive position of mastery 
over all of the others. Like the ‘leader’ in a democratic regime, it can 


_. 
es 
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only be a temporary—contingent ‘place-holder’. Accordingly, it should 
always be possible (a priori) on this image of the political for political 
subjects to conceive of other ‘S1’s’ than that currently in place. Moreover, 
although Zizek does not do this, one could cite as examples of this type 
of ‘resignifying’ politics such contemporary anti-corporate, anti-branding 
subversive activities as ‘culture jamming’ (the reclaiming of advertising 
messages and billboards in ways that highlight the objectionable 
practices of the advertising corporations). [Klein, 2000: Chapter 12] As 
a publication from the Toronto RTS (‘reclaim the streets’) organisation 
proclaims, the focus of the nascent anticorporate international movement 
is an explicitly redemocratising one: 


all of these events and actions had one thing in common: RECLAIMING. 
Whether we were reclaiming the road from cars, reclaiming buildings for 
squatters, ... reclaiming campuses as a place for protest and theatre, reclaiming 
our voice from the dark depths of corporate media, or reclaiming our visual 
environment from the billboards, we were always reclaiming. [at Klein, 2000: 
323] 


3 A politics of overidentification?: Since The Metastases of Enjoyment in 
1997, Zizek has several times broached the possibility of what he terms a 
politics of ‘overidentification’ Recall that his theory of power stipulates 
thatan ideologically produced system must lean on a disavowed ‘nocturmal’ 
side. Power must hamess ‘regimes of enjoyment’ These regimes allow 
subjects a false sense of freedom, and that they are not in ideology (only 
the Others are). As ZiZek writes against Butler in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality: 


The political consequence I draw from this notion of ‘inherent transgression’ is 
that one has to abandon the idea that power operates in the mode of identification 
(one becomes the subject of power by recognising oneself in its interpellation, 
by assuming the symbolic place imposed on us by it), so that the privileged 
form of resistance should involve a politics of disidentification | power can 
reproduce itself only through some form of self-distance, by relying on the 
obscene disavowed rules and practices that are in conflict with its public norms. 
[Zizek, 2000a: 218] 


Hence, Zizek writes a little further on: 


insofar as power relies on its ‘inherent transgression’ then — sometimes at 
least — overidentifying with the explicit power discourse — ignoring this inherent 
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obscene underside and simply taking the power discourse at its (public) words, 
acting as if it really means what it explicitly says (and promises) — can be the 
most effective way of disturbing its smooth functioning. [ZiZek, 2000a: 220] 


In Plague of Fantasies, Zizek plays out this idea in terms of the notion 
of the ‘forced choice’ subjects are offered by ideological regimes. This 
choice, as we examined vis-a-vis totalitarian power in Chapter 2, offers 
subjects precisely a semblance of subjective freedom (e.g. Nazi subjects 
were asked whether they would participate in the crimes of the holocaust). 
Because power offers subjects in this way a semblance of freedom, ZiZek 
suggests thatwhat we should sometimes do is take it at its word. One recent 
example that ZiZek (via reference to Ranciere) has tentatively embraced 
is an (at least strategic) identification with the explicit promises of the 
enlightenment. This example makes clear what I take to be the implicit 
modernism of this image of political agency, in so far as it (again) sets the 
symbolic-formal dimension of political discourse against its substantive- 
prereflexive modes of legitimation. True: ‘human rights’ and the liberal 
freedoms may have served as the ideological obfuscation of the systemic 
violences of capital, Zizek concedes in Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism? 
Yet he also suggests: 


One can read the gap between the ‘appearance’ of equality-freedom andthe social 
reality of economic, cultural, etc., differences either in the standard ‘symptomatic’ 
way (the form of universal rights, equality, freedom and democracy is simply 
a necessary but illusory form of expression of its concrete social content, the 
universe of exploitation and class domination); or in the much more subversive 
sense of a tension in which the ‘appearance’ of egaliberte, precisely, is not a 
‘mere appearance’ but evinces an effectivity of its own, which allows it to set 
in motion the process of the rearticulation of actual socio-economic relations 
by way of their progressive ‘politicisation’ (Why shouldn’t women vote too? 
Why shouldn’t conditions in the workplace also be of public political concern?, 
etc.) [Zizek, 2001a: 245] 


I will return to this in section 3. I would note once more here only how 
tentative Zizek’s statements of this position are. 


Antithesis: Is Zizek a Leninist? 


In line with ZizZek’s tum away from Laclau and Mouffe (which I examined 
in Part 1), Zizek again hesitates at the level of strategic reflection. As he has 
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increasingly identified democracy with the logics of capitalisation, Zizek 
has also withdrawn from any wholly single-minded valorisation of images 
of redemocratising politics. As we saw in the last chapter, Zizek offers a 
scathing critique of the new Left and its ‘identity politics’ In Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality, he criticises repeatedly how (to cite Wendy Brown 
as he does): 


... identity politics require a standard internal to existing society against which 
to pitch their claims, a standard that not only preserves capitalism from critique, 
but sustains the invisibility and inarticulateness of class. [at Zizek, 2000a: 96] 


In The Ticklish Subject, Chapter 5, this is the central logic in his critique of 
Butler. Butler argues, as Laclau does, that any assertion that the ‘Other does 
not exist’ ought to imply that it be susceptible to multiple sites of resistance. 
If identities need to be performatively affirmed by the interpellated subjects, 
Butler argues that there will therefore always be margins for political acts of 
resignification within the existing hegemonic order, whose cumulative effect 
might finally be some more global change. ZiZek accuses Butler of being at 
once too optimistic, and too pessimistic. She is too optimistic, Zizek thinks, 
because of his arguments conceming the necessity ideologies face, to allow 
their subjects a sense of distance from their explicit symbolic terms. (See 
Chapters 1 and 3). As we considered, Zizek argues that disidentification is 
not only not necessarily subversive. It is a condition of successful ideological 
interpellation. Butler is too pessimistic, Zizek thinks, because she refuses to 
countenance how: 


what the Lacanian notion of ‘act’ aims at is not a mere displacement/ 
resignification of the symbolic coordinates that confer on the subject his or 
her identity, but the radical transformation of the very universal structuring 
‘principle’ of the existing symbolic order. [ZiZek, 2000a: 220] 


Yet if Zizek is adamant what he is against, he is less consistently strident about 
what he is for, in trying to relocate the psychoanalytic act in the public-political 
sphere. There is at three different ‘nondemocratic’ modes of politicisation that 
Zizek has suggested, each of which would involve at some decisive point a 
suspension of the existing law in the name of totalistic political change. [Zizek, 
1999a: ch. 6] My suggestion is that this increasing radicalisation of ZiZek’s 
political prescriptions mirrors the increasing collapse of his immanent critique 
of the contemporary world into a totalistic one, in a dialectic already evident 
in the history of the Frankfurt School: 
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1 Zizek as latter-day Lukacs (hailing: a revolutionary agent): Undoubtably 
the predominant image of the political in Zizek’s work since 1998 has been 
one of a revolutionary act. This prescription is already implicit in ZiZek’s 
earlier works, as what he takes to be a necessary political correlative to his 
theoretical Lacanianism. Yet, in his more recent works, Zizek has tied it to 
his more direct focus on today’s neoliberal hegemony. The problem is that 
Zizek hesitates as to precisely who or what might bring about a revolutionary 
act in today’s political milieu. We have already seen one symptom of this 
hesitation in Chapter 5, where I discussed his abortive polemical deployment 
of the notion of class in the year 2000, which he uses to separate himself 
from Laclau, Butler, and other contemporary political theorists. As I will 
discuss in section 3, the most robust theoretical justification Zizek has come 
up with for his successive quasi-Lukacsian attempts to nominate some 
revolutionary agent is to tie it to the later Lacan’s notion of ‘identification 
with the symptom’ 

In Did Anyone Say Totalitarianism? (2001), notably, ZiZek thus enacts 
a withdrawal from his undeveloped ‘classism’ of the year 2000. On the 
back of a short analysis of the changed conditions of material and semantic 
production in today’s capitalism, ZiZek says only that today what Marx 
called ‘proletariat’ are to be found: where there are subjects reduced 
to a rootless existence, deprived of all substantial links... [ZiZek, 2001a: 
140] This is something like the good Lukacsian position ZiZek mentions as 
an example of Hegel’s logic of subjectivity in Enjoy Your Symptom!. It has 
all the conviction, and empirical relevance, of Zizek’s one line advocation 
of the notion that today the unemployed are potential revolutionary agents, 
in ‘Repeating Lenin’ Laclau is right to note that Marx’s identification of 
the working class as a revolutionary agent depended on a concrete social 
analysis of the means of production that, he thought, would bring workers 
together in a state where they had (famously) nothing to lose. The further, 
necessary condition for the politicisation of the proletariat in The Communist 
Manifesto, however, was how, because of their changed material conditions, 
workers could communicate with each other to universalise their dissent. 

It simply will not do, then, for ZiZek to say that anyone who 
is downtrodden is a potential revolutionary. Abjection can lead to 
depoliticisation, or even the conservative desire just ‘to get a foot in the 
door’, if it is not symbolised and experienced as the concrete instancing 
of a more or less universal misfortune that is shared by others. The long- 
term unemployed or ‘permatemps’ who shuffle from short-term position 
to position are, for these reasons, not a priori revolutionary. [Klein, 2000: 
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ch. 10] Nor, indeed, are the young women who suffer rootlessly in the EPZ’s 
(economic processing zones) of the Third World, labouring to produce 
expensive first world consumer goods for wages many times less than 
would be allowed in any Wester nation. [cf. Klein, 2000: ch. 9] As Laclau 
would stress, and as ZiZek knows (see what follows on his Leninism), some 
mobilising discourse that unites these rootless groups with those who share 
the same fate is a further necessary condition for their radical politicisation, 
as well as concrete means of strategic organisation and communication. 
({Laclau, 2000: 301-6] 

Zizek's websearch (is the Internet a bank?): I think the most interesting 
of ZiZek’s recent suggestions as to where we might expect a new form of 
dissident anticapitalism are his comments on the ‘virtualisation’ of today’s 
capitalist system. Here (albeit in a move not necessarily groundable by 
his Lacanism), Zizek implicitly returns to an older-style Marxist notion 
of immanent critique. Perhaps today’s universalising capitalism will 
produce its own grave digger(s) after all, Zizek suggests. He even invokes 
the Marxist category of ‘monopolisation’ [ZizZek, 2001b; 1999a, 355 ff.] 
Zizek’s observation concerns the paradoxes and difficulties that are arising 
from the fact that increasingly ‘information’ is the most valued commodity 
in today’s multinational capitalism. Because of this, the biggest capitalists 
are men like Rupert Murdoch and Bill Gates, who control the means of 
public communication and/or news broadcasting. But ZiZek points out 
two things about this. The first is that information and/or knowledge, as 
the enlighteners stressed, are not the types of things whose ‘consumption’ 
by any one individual means that they cannot be ‘consumed’ by others. 
Accordingly, Zizek argues that virtualisation proffers even a kind of limit 
to market relations, whose irremovability is indexed by the fact that: 


today’s capitalism has to resort to more and more absurd strategies to sustain 
the economy of scarcity in the sphere of information, and thus to contain within 
the frame of private property and market relations the demon it has unleashed 
(say, by inventing ever new modes of preventing the free copying of digitalised 
information). [ZiZek, 1999a: 357; 2001b: 13-14] 


Secondly, ZiZek observes how the possible monopolisation of the means 
of digital and telecommunication by a private corporation (he suggests 
Microsoft) opens up the possibility of the paranoid scenarios regularly 
staged in neonoir scifi films. ZiZek asks: ‘ _ since the digital language we 
will all use will none the less be man-made, is it not possible to imagine 
the corporation that owns it installing in it some special secret programme 
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ingredient will enable it to control us, or a virus which the corporation 
can trigger, and thus bring our communication to a halt?’ [ZiZek, 1999a: 
356] The global anxiety about ‘Y2K’ has already showed how close this 
possibility perhaps is to us, although no ‘Other of the Other’ engineered 
this. [ZizZek, 1992a: 19 ff.] Increasingly, Zizek intriguingly suggests, we 
are approaching a new Stalinism, insofar as the latter was a regime where 
the primary marker of power was not private property but the command of 
institutionally guarded knowledge. [ZiZek, 2001b: 14] But Zizek’s political 
point about this is the old Marxist one, concerning how the monopolisation 
of the means of production is dialectically linked to the unification of all 
those who are excluded from its control. He asks us: 


does not the very absurdity of this prospect — the private control of the 
very public base of our communication and reproduction, the very network of 
our social being — impose a kind of socialisation as the only solution? [Zizek, 
1999a: 357] 


As with the other suggestions that ZiZek has made concerning who 
might be the imputed agent of revolutionary change today, he mentions this 
possibility in The Ticklish Subject (1999), but does not develop it further. 
In ‘Repeating Lenin’ (2001), however, ZiZek discernibly ‘switches gear’, 
by taking up the related idea of the primary strategic importance of the 
internet qua means of global communication. Here, indeed, Zizek compares 
the role the web has in the reproduction of today’s ‘virtual’ capitalism with 
that of the bank in Lenin’s time. In State and Revolution, Lenin made the 
argument that no global communist revolution was possible unless the 
banks were first seized. Replacing ‘bank’ with ‘world wide web’, ZiZek 
quotes Lenin,saying: without the World Wide Web socialism would be 
impossible our task is merely to lop off what capitalistically mutilates 
this excellent apparatus, to make it even bigger, even more democratic, 
even more comprehensive’ [ZiZek, 2001b: 13] 

My comment about this is that ZiZek clearly here identifies one of the 
necessary strategic conditions for the generation of what Laclau calls 
‘chains of equivalence’ between particular dissenting agencies. In No 
Logo, Naomi Klein assesses: ‘ _ the beauty of the Net for activists is that 
it allows coordinated international actions with minimal resources and 
bureaucracy’ She observes that the 1990s protest campaigns against Nike, 
Royal Shell, and McDonalds ‘distinguished themselves by a pioneering 
use of information teclmologies’ [Klein, 2000: 393] In the words of the 
‘McSpotlight’ campaigners, interviewed by Klein: 
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This is a medium that doesn’t require the campaigners to jump through hoops 
doing publicity stunts, ordepend on the good will of an editor to get the message 
across. [Klein, 2000: 395] 


Yet, again, ZiZek’s prescription ofa ‘socialisation’ of the world wide web 

is as yet lamentably undeveloped. He does not make any analyses of existing 
counterhegemonic deployments of infotechnology. Nor does Zizek discuss 
any particular deployments that he envisages as potentially revolutionary 
for the future, which he thinks are not yet being deployed. 
Zizek as vanguardist Leninist (in search of a party): In ‘Repeating Lenin’, 
Zizek broaches the events of ‘Seattle’. ZiZek’s position is that ‘in itself’ these 
‘series of events’ were less significant than the press’s ‘panicky reactions’ 
to them, including the imputation that (while most of the protesters could 
be tolerated) the crowds had been led astray by mysterious vanguardist 
leaders. Zizek says: 


The problem is now the strictly Leninist one— how to ACTUALISE the media’s 
accusations: how to invent the organisational structure which will confer on this 
unrest the FORM of the universal political demand. Otherwise, the momentum 
will be lost, and what will remain is the marginal disturbance, perhaps organised 
as a new Greenpeace, with certain efficiency, but also strictly limited goals, 
marketing strategy, etc. In other words, the key ‘Leninist’ lesson today is: 
politics without the organisational form of the party is politics without politics 
[Zizek, 2001b: 14] 


Disregarding Zizek’s qualified language here, it is clear that ZiZek’s most 
recent work involves a kind of crystallisation of his broadly ‘Marxist’ 
dissatisfaction with contemporary capitalism. As we saw in Chapter 5, 
increasingly he has sought to distance himself from contemporary ‘identity 
politics’ and prodemocratic theory, through the call for a repoliticisation 
of the capitalistic organisation of the economy. The correlative of this 
‘nondemocratic’ theoretical moment is an increasingly pronounced 
Leninism, which he ties to the Lacanian notion of the act of ‘traversing 
the fantasy’ (and see the next section on this). In ‘Repeating Lenin’ and 
his ‘Postface’ to the new Verso publication of Lukacs’ Defence of History 
and Class Consciousness, ZiZek goes so far as to raise the old Leninist 
problem of whether and how the working class could attain to revolutionary 
consciousness by itself, or only with the aid of a committed vanguardist party. 
In acharacteristically maverick conjoining, he even ties his consideration of 
this topicto the psychoanalytic premise that the analysand can only discover 
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his truth through submitting himself to the transferential relationship with 
the analyst gua ‘Other supposed to know’ Zizek cites Lenin’s position on 
the relation between the working class and the intelligentsia: 


socialism and class struggle arise sideby side and not one out of the other; each 
arises under different conditions The vehicle of science is not the proletariat, 
but the bourgeois intelligentsia | Thus, socialist consciousness is something 
introduced into the proletarian class struggle from without and not something 
that arose within it spontaneously. [at Zizek, 2001b: 3; but cf. 2000f: 159 ff] 


Atthe beginning of Chapter 5, suggested there were two twin cul de sacs 
of Western Marxism, when its proponents became increasingly pessimistic 
about the totalising capacity of capitalism. These were a (politically 
quietistic) determinism, or else groundless vanguardist decisionism. As I 
will continue to expound in section 3, it is clear that ZiZek has increasingly 
approached the latter option, since the mid-1990s. In his conclusion of The 
Fragile Absolute, for example, ZiZek describes how the new movement 
he envisages would ‘ideally’ have authentic psychoanalytic and 
revolutionary political collectives as its two main forms’ [ZiZek, 2000b: 
160] The thing is that, for any non-Lacanian outsider[s], this sounds 
distinctly dangerous, as Zizek knows. This is one of the reasons he writes 
it. Lacan’s theoretical posturings and manoeuvrings are held by many to be 
a model of authoritarianism within the academic world, and often enough 
the best reason not to engage with his challenging works. 

Zizek’s arguably more defensible ‘Leninist’ point, as he specifies in 
‘Repeating Lenin’, is that we do need today to repeat Lenin holus bolus if 
we want to regenerate‘ the organisational form of the party’ In what 
sounds uncannily like a direct critique of his own position in Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality and The Fragile Absolute, Zizek criticises‘ those 
few remaining orthodox “Leninists” who behave as if one can simply recycle 
the old Leninism, continuing to speak on class struggle ..., etc.’ [ZizZek, 
2001b: 17] Rather, the notion of ‘repetition’ he wants, Zizek specifies, is a 
Kierkegaardian or Benjaminian one. As we saw at the close of Chapter 4, 
Zizek believes that in a properly Lacanian act we refuse to take our bearings 
from the currently hegemonic ideological discourses. We ‘repeat’ hidden 
possibilities that this hegemony is built upon a repression of. Equally, ZiZek 
claims in ‘Repeating Lenin’ that the thing to do now: 


is to repeat not what Lenin DID, butwhathe FAILED TO DO, his MISSED 
opportunities. Today, Lenin appears as a figure from a different time-zone: it’s 
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not that his notions of the centralised party, etc. seem to pose a ‘totalitarian 
threat’ — it’s rather that they seem to belong to a different epoch to which we 
can no longer properly relate. However, instead of reading this fact as the proof 
that Lenin is outdated, one should, perhaps, risk the opposite conjecture: what if 
this impenetrability of Lenin is a sign that there is something wrong with OUR 
epoch? _ If, to some people, such an assertion appears dangerously close to 
the infamous Hegel’s quip, when his deduction why there should be only eight 
planets circulating around the sun was proven wrong by the discovery of the 
ninth planet (Pluto): ‘So much worse for the facts!’, then we should be ready 
to fully assume this paradox. [ZiZek, 2001 b: 18] 


3 The Third Zizekian Prescriptive ‘Paralogism’: What is Ethical?, or: 
Is ZiZek’s Kantianism Worth Fighting For? 


The third question I posed at the start of the chapter is the question concerning 
why Zizek is as devotedas he is to critique capitalism. This is the question of the 
‘practical philosophy’, or ethics, which underlie his critique. Clearly, ZiZek’s 
answer to it is problematised by his hesitations as to what futural system (if 
any) we ought to elevate to our regulative telos. Equally, his hesitations as to 
what forrn our current political activity might take make his political ethics 
seemingly more difficult to conceive. 

Zizek himself, as we have seen, deplores the current tum to ethics in 
philosophy, from Habermas to Derrida. This would, I suspect, be his first 
response to any persistent inquiry on how he stands with regard to what is 
usually called ‘moral philosophy’. In The Fragile Absolute, as if responding 
to the charge that his ‘ethics’, such that they are, must be apolitical, Zizek 
suggests that the only ethics he is interested in works through a suspension of 
the traditional distinction between the ethical ‘private’ realm and the public 
political realm. [Zizek, 2000b:155] Yet again, however, I would say that this 
arguably begs the question of in the name of what this distinction ‘ought’ to 
be subverted. Here at least I agree with Simon Critchley, when he comments 
that if ‘ethics without politics is empty’ (as ZiZek would insist), equally 
‘politics without ethics is blind’ (Critchley, 1999: 283] If Zizek wants to 
convince us to join him in his anticapitalism, he will have to-implicitly direct 
an appeal to some normative value or set of values. In a way, this point is 
simply a restatement of the insight which Zizek makes in Mapping Ideology: 
namely, that a critique of ideology must appeal to something extraideological 
if it wants to get off the ground. The result of the failure to provide any such 
normative foundation will be that one’s critique is cast into question as either a 
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wholly confused one, or the theoretical expression ofan arbitrary voluntarism. 
Foucault, of course, sometimes resorted to responding that questions about 
the normative ground of his theoretical position were exactly of the type that 
maintained modem disciplinary structures. Yet, even if we accept this as a 
legitimate theoretical move, and we can allow that the theorist’s work serves 
no more lasting normative goal than his own quasi-aesthetic judgement, we still 
have to make our choices, and consider the reasons that might be proffered for 
them. In this last section, because of this, I want to examine Zizek’s various 
writings on the topic of ethics, which are actually discernibly central in his 
books, despite his critique of today’s ‘turn to ethics’ 


Thesis: Zizek is A Kantian Formalist 


Clearly, I would say, the question of ZiZek’s ethics cannot be separated from 
our assessment of his theoretical Lacanism. ZiZek himself repeatedly avows 
that the ethics that inform his notion of the political act are extrapolated from 
Lacan’s Seminar VII: The Ethics Of Psychoanalysis. Perhaps tellingly, given 
my overarching argument in this book concerning his prioritising of antinomy, 
Zizek’s other avowed source is the practical writings of Kant. The link ZiZek 
makes between these two discourses comes via the several juxtapositions 
between Lacanian metapsychology and Kantian theoretical categories that we 
observed that ZiZek made in Chapter 4. As I tried to show, Zizek reads Lacan 
as a post-Kantian theorist, whose denial of the possibility of the subject ever 
attaining to unity with the maternal Thing is a psychoanalytic restatement of 
the Kantian doxa that finite subjects can never phenomenalise the noumenal 
Thing-in-Itself. In his critique of contemporary nationalisms, we have seen 
how Zizek thus evokes Kant’s ethics to critique their various defences of the 
national Things. As ZiZek reminds us in Tarrying With the Negative, the notion 
of finitude in ethics corresponds to Kant’s severing of the unity of happiness 
and the Good maintained by the classical ethics of Plato and Aristotle. In the 
second critique, Kant argues that: ‘If we assume any object under the name 
of the good as a determining principle of the will and then deduce from 
it the supreme practical principle, this would always introduce heteronomy, 
and crush out the moral principle’ Hence, Kant says, the moral law must be 
‘abstract as a determining principle from all matter’ [Kant, 1952: 338] 
Kant’s moral formalism, in other words, is a direct correlative of his critical 
project. In almost all of his texts, Zizek allies the Lacanian ethics of desire 
with this formalism. The key is the notion of the decentred subject. All of the 
substantial identity of the subject, ZiZek maintains, comes from the discourses 
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that it encounters ‘outside’ of itself. Equally, the Hegelian rubric ‘the substance 
is subject’ which ZiZek adopts he reads as indicating that every ideological 
discourse will be organised around a ‘gap’ that its symbolic fabric can never 
adequately fill, but which must be ‘repressed’ and/or misrepresented by 
ideological fantasies. Zizek pre-eminently holds that the model of efficacious 
political action therefore involves the subject accepting its radical eccentricity 
vis-a-vis the big Other, thereby ‘traversing’ the ideological fantasies. S/he at 
this point no longer takes her orientation from the pre-existing coordinates of 
her society’s ‘social substance’, but actualises a radical responsibility. At this 
point, she answers for herself, and so throws the question back to those who 
remain safely interpellated within the current hegemony. Zizek's assertion is 
that this laying aside of all (pre-existing) substantial-discursive coordinates 
when an agent ‘traverses the ideological fantasies’ mirrors the bracketing of 
all ‘pathological’ or selfish motives in a properly ethical act, in the Kantian 
sense. 

As Zizek exposes, the radicality of Kant’s ethics see him oppose not only 
illegal orexternally immoral acts. (This is what he calls evil through wealaness 
of the will in Religion Within the Bounds of Mere Reason.) Kant also deplores 
legal acts whose subjects have performed them for the sake of the gains that 
their being seen by others to be moral will produce. (This is what Kant calls 
evil through the impurity of the human heart.) [Kant, 1996: 77] Moral acts are 
legal acts that are performed solely out of respect (achtung) for the moral law. 
Any gains that the subject can expect or receive from acts are contingent to the 
issue of their morality, Kant believes (to the extent that we can hold that they 
do not actually detract from the action’s moral worth). Kant’s deontologism 
is thus a radically ‘internalist’ account of morals. It focuses on the subject’s 
reflexive relation to his/heracts, over and above the substantial ‘content’ and 
consequences of this act in the world. 

Yet equally, Zizek explains, Lacan’s ethics focuses on the subject’s reflexive 
bearing towards what s/he does. As Zizek puts it in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality: 


psychoanalysis is aware of a whole series of ‘false acts’; psychotic-paranoiac 
violent passage a l’acte;, hysterical acting out, obsessional self-hindering, 
perverse self-instrumentalisation — all these acts are not simply wrong according 
to some external standards, they are immanently wrong __ untrue in a sense 
of an inauthenticity which is simultaneously epistemological and ethical ... 
(Zizek, 2000a: 126] 
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It is here, indeed, that Zizek poses the identity between Lacan’s ‘ethical’ 
injunction ‘not to cede on one’s desire’ and Kant’s moral Law. For, according 
to ZiZek’s reading of Kant’s ‘practical philosophy’, it is wholly misguided to 
conceive of the Kantian categorical imperative as a testing procedure: 


whose application to a concrete case relieves me of the responsibility: I am 
not sure if to accomplish the act X is my duty or not. No problem —I test it by 
submitting it to the double formal criterion implied by the categorical imperative 
(Can this act be universalised? Does it treat other human beings as ends in 
themselves, not only as means?), and if the act x stands the test, I know where 
my duty lies  [ZiZek, 1996a: 170] 


According to Zizek, Kant’s ‘formalism’ actually legislates against any such 
‘ready made’ template that could ‘verify’ one’s moral conduct. As he writes: 


the fact that the categorical imperative is an empty form means precisely that 
it can deliver no guarantee against misjudging our duty _—‘ The structure of the 
categorical imperative is tautological in the Hegelian sense of the repetition of 
the same that gives rise to unbearable anxiety: ‘Your duty is to do your duty!’ It 
is easy to play the game of trying to provide a minimal positive definition of the 
ethical act; in the case of a man, it is probably ‘Dress up as a woman and commit 
suicide in public’ But whatever we do, we always do it in order to fill up the 
abyss of tautology that resonates in ‘Do your duty!’ [Zizek, 1996a: 170] 


We encounter in Zizek’s reading of Kant again, then, the impassable gap 
between the Real and its symbolisation (or, Kant dixit: ‘phenomenalisation’) 
that I remarked in Chapters 3, 4. The undoubted value of ZiZek’s position 
comes from its reassertion, via a far-reaching philosophy of language, of 
the dimension of responsibility in human-being. ‘The void [of the empty- 
tautological categorical imperative] signals that the moral subject is fully 
responsible for the translation of the categorical imperative into a concrete 
moral obligation’, Zizek says. [ZiZek, 1996a: 169 (my italics), 1999b: 297] 
This is why ZiZek emphasises how we must, in reading Kant,‘ —_ distinguish 
the true from the false transcendence of the Law: this distinction coincides 
with the one between “pure” symbolic Law and superego” [ZiZek, 1996a: 
171] When, as in paranoia, the Law appears to the subject in the guise of an 
‘external’ agent that terrorises him, ZiZek wagers that‘ _ this very notion of the 
moral Law already gentrifies/softens its true transcendence by transforming 
it into an external agent’ [loc. cit.: 171] A closer, Hegelian reading of Kant 
can see this ‘true transcendence’ in the ‘speculative identity’ of what the Law 
is ‘for us’ and its being per se, ZiZek thinks. He explains: 
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[t]hat is to say: when Kant defines the relationship between the subject and 
the moral Law as that of ‘respect’ or ‘reverence’ [achtung], he adds a crucial 
qualification: ‘reverence’ does not simply designate the way the subject relates to 
the Law...; rather, it stands for the Law itself in its subjective existence, that is, 
in its actuality (since the moral law is disclosed only in the subject's experience) 

[ZizZek, 1996a: 172 (my italics)] 


I have three criticisms of this Zizekian, would-be Kantian position: 


Is the good speculatively identical with diabolical evil?: The first criticism 
is that it is questionable, as a reading of Kant’s practical philosophy. My 
point is not simply to restate what is everywhere obvious in such texts as 
the Groundwork for the Metaphysics of Morals: namely, that while Kant 
does indeed defend a moral formalism, as Zizek argues, he also thinks that 
this has universalist political implications. The ‘pathological’ is also the 
particular, for Kant, so a non-pathological ‘formal’ act will also of itself 
be universalist, and involve a treatment of others, as reasonable agents, 
as having interests equally valuable to one’s own. So, to be clear, I do not 
dispute that ZizZek’s attempt to discern a ‘truth’ in Kant he may not have 
(wanted to) come clean about is a legitimate critical manouvre. Yet, I 
believe for all thatthat Zizek’s attempt to reduce the ethical act to a species 
of formalistic decisionism can ultimately not be properly called a Kanwan 
one. 

This can be seen through a recounting of Zizek’s idiosyncratic argument 
that Kant was ‘symptomatically’ aware of how the content of every good 
act, repressed beneath its explicit formalism, is ‘diabolical evil’ As 
Zizek recognises, what Kant broaches as ‘diabolical evil’, would be any 
act wherein the agent performed evil not for the sake of any pleasure or 
jouissance which its prosecution might yield, but only because it is evil. 
Kant himself disavows this as a possibility for a finite being. Zizek, however, 
suggests that Kant was systemically committed to admitting its possibility, 
through his postulation in Religion Within the Bounds of Mere Reason of an 
original subjective opting for ‘radical evil’ (a prioritisation of self-conceit 
over the moral law). Since this act can itsel/fnot have been of the same 
order as all subsequent choices for evil, because it is their transcendental 
ground, Zizek deduces that the choice of ‘radical evil’ must itself have been 
a non-pathological one (read ‘diabolically evil’). His quasi-deconstructive 
argument then is that Kant nevertheless ‘repressed’ this truth, because by 
admitting the possibility of a non-pathological choice of evil, his very 
distinction between good and evil would have been called into question. 
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What I think that ZiZek’s account of Kant recalls for us is the radical 
scandal of Kant’s severing of morality from happiness and the whole 
empirical- ‘pathological’ realm of human sense experience. This scandal 
generated (in part) the romantic movement, German idealism’s various 
attempts at synthesising the subject with the objective, and even Marx’s 
political materialism. Yet, tellingly, whenever Zizek is drawn to offer 
concrete examples of what he terms the ‘speculative identity’ of the 
perfectly good act and diabolical evil, he makes a telling slip. ZiZek argues 
in Tarrying With the Negative that we should always recall of figures like 
Christ or Thomas More that their own contemporaries experienced what 
we now consider to be their exemplary moral acts, as irrational threats to 
the existing social fabric, which must — as such — be called ‘diabolically 
evil’ My argument about this is that it is undoubtedly true that (e.g.) 
Christ’s motivations for acting were radically extrinsic to the Judaic ‘social 
substance’ of his day, which meant that his ‘goodness’ was experienced 
as evil by his contemporaries. However, this simply does not mean either 
that Christ had no motivations for what he did (viz. that his act was purely 
‘formal’), or that he opted to do what he did because it was evil. 

Yet, as initially stated, this is what Zizek needs to establish to defend his 
position. 

ii Zizek’s said ‘formalism’ does not lead to any concrete political prescription. 
We have registered this in Parts 1 and 2 of this chapter. It is simply a 
lasting question as to what a Zizekian act could consist of both ‘in itself’, 
and ‘historically’, in today’s complex sociopolitical surrounds. As ZiZek 
tellingly admits in Mapping Ideology: 


Perhaps, following Kant, we could designate this impasse the ‘antinomy of 
Criticoideological reason’: ideology is not-all; it is possible to assume a place 
that enables us to maintain a distance from it, but this place from which one can 
denounce ideology must remain empty, it cannot be occupied by any positively 
determined reality — the moment we yield to this temptation, we are back in 
ideology. [ZiZek, 1994b: 17] 


iii The third thing I want to say concerning Zizek’s ‘Kantianism’ involves a 
resuscitation of the old Frankfurt School criticism of Kant (later applied 
by Marcuse to Sartre’s hypostatisation of the freedom of consciousness 
(Marcuse, 1972: 169 ff.]). The central piece here is Horkheimer’s early 
essay: ‘Materialism and Morality’. As McCarthy argues in Critical Theory, 
Horkheimer’s position on the Kantian opposition between duty and pleasure 
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was that it was (atleastin part) an ideological complement to the emergence 
of the capitalist market system. McCarthy writes: 


Against the background of the inequitable distribution of misery and happiness, 
burdens and pleasures, poverty and wealth that resulted from capitalist 
development, the shift from traditional ethics to rationalist moralities of the 
Kantian type can be seen as shifting the burden of deep-seated social tensions 
to the site of the individual conscience _ The spiritualised universalism that 
commands in the moral domain is just the other face of the narrow egoism that 
reigns in the market place. It is, Horkheimer argues, just this transposition of 
sociostructural problems into the inner lives of individuals that is the ideological 
function of morality. For there is no possibility of reducing the tension 
between individual goods and the common good through the moral intentions 
of individual agents _A sociostructural problem requires a sociostructural 
response (McCarthy and Hoy, 1994: 24] 


Inso faras I have commented on how Zizek wants to reject the universalism 
of Kant while retaining the formalism of his ethics, I believe that 
Horkheimer’s critique (for that reason) has even more force when applied 
to Zizek. Zizek himself has diagnosed just how universal and seemingly 
all-encompassing the market is today. Can it be any coincidence, then, that 
his ethics is a decisionistic, formalistic one, that neither posits anything 
substantial in the future as a regulative ideal, or takes its bearings from 
any inherited conceptual or institutional frameworks? Does this not itself 
seem to be a prime example of the collapse of all substantial alternative 
ethicopolitical possibilities that Zizek has ceaselessly lamented since 
1999? 


Antithesis: Zizek as Non- or Post-Kantian 


I believe that Zizek has proffered two antithetical ethical positions, in response 
to the impasse and weakness of his Kantian formalism. As I will suggest 
presently, I believe the second one only is truly potentially productive: 


Identification with the symptom: Zizek’s first attempt to overcome 
this impasse, from his For They Know Not What They Do onwards, 
involves a reference to Lacan’s final attempt to conceive of the end of the 
psychoanalytic cure in terms of a passage from desire to drive. In Lacan’s 
earlier seminars, ZiZek explains, he had conceived of the cure according to 
metaphorics of dissolution (of symptoms) or traversal (of fantasy). Both of 
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these metaphorics imply a movement wherein the subject distances him/ 
herself from what has hitherto structured his/her subject-position. In his 
last theorisation of the clinic, though, Lacan conceived of the final moment 
of cure as consisting in a movement of identification, Zizek emphasises. 
Importantly, this move is correlative in his texts with a shift in emphasis 
from the ‘symptom’ conceived as an encrypted symbolic message, to 
the homophonous ‘sinthomme’ The Lacanian sinthomme, Zizek argues, 
designates an irremovable ‘stain’ of enjoyment simultaneously underlying 
the subject’s symbolic identity, but also bearing witness to this identity’s 
radical foundedness in the act. Having traversed the fantasy that‘ allowed 
the subject to misperceive the void around which drive circulates as the 
primordial loss constitutive of desire’ [Zizek, 1997a: 32], Lacan held that 
we should affirm the ‘eternal recurrence’ of the drive by identifying with 
the sinthomme. [Zizek, 1997a: 30-34; 2000b, 80 ff.] 

The politicotheoretical precedent Zizek cites for this move comes 
from Moses and Monotheism. Zizek reads this text as Freud’s response to 
Nazism. Faced with any such anti-Semitic movement, several attitudes are 
possible, Zizek notes. We can try to ignore it by treating it as ‘a deplorable 
horror that does not concem us’ [ZiZek, 1991b: 140] We can think and act 
compassionately, perhaps; or attempt to show empirically that the Nazis 
are wrong about the Jews, etc. [Zizek, 2000a: 126] What Freud mustered 
in Moses and Monotheism, however, was an unprecedented move, Zizek 
contends. Freud did not attempt to restore or reassert the ‘purity’ of Judaism 
against its detractors. He offered a demonstration that Moses, Judaism’s 
law-giving father, was already ‘impure’: an Egyptian stranger. [Zizek, 
1993: 220] In The Fragile Absolute, Zizek details the ‘gain’ that he thinks 
such a controversial move involves. The thing is that previously, our loving 
adherence to the agalma underlying our symbolic identification restricted 
our conduct, and gave our enemies a point of purchase to damage and extort 
us. By identifying with what was previously impermissible in our symbolic 
universe, therefore, a new space for free action and political contestation is 
opened up. [Zizek, 2000b: 149-60] 

The political examples that Zizek gives of what this process might look 
like are telling. In Looking Awry, again with reference to contemporary anti- 
Semitism, he argues that our proper response ought to be one of identifying 
with the Jews. In today’s world, he suggests, we ought to venture that: 
‘we are all Jews’ And why is this? All other attitudes elide the fact that 

the persecution of the Jews pertains to a certain repressed truth of our 
civilisation ...’, Zizek says. [Zizek, 1991b: 140] It is for this reason, indeed, 
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that Zizek has come to argue that ‘identification with the sinthomme’, is 
directly equivalent with ‘traversing the fantasy’, andnot simply an additional 
criterion Lacan ‘added on’ to his ethics in his later work. ‘[I]f this second 
criterion is not met, we are not actually “doing the impossible”, traversing 
the fantasy towards the Real’, he stipulates in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality. (Zizek, 2000a: 127] It is thus wrong to suggest (@ /a Laclau), 
Zizek says, that his notion of politically ‘doing the impossible’ in no way 
legislates against a new fascism. Indeed,‘ what we are claiming is that 
anti-Semitic violence, say, is not only “factually wrong” (“Jews are not 
like that”) and/or “morally wrong” (unacceptable in terns of elementary 
standards of decency, etc.)’. For him: 


... even ifrich Jews ‘really’ exploited German workers, seduced their daughters, 
dominated the popular press, and so on, anti-Semitism is still an ‘untrue’, 
pathological ideological condition — why? What makes it pathological is the 
displaced subjective libidinal investment in the figure of the Jew [as above] 
— the way social antagonism is displaced-obliterated by being ‘projected’ into 
[this] figure  [ZiZek, 2000a:126-7; 1999a: 128-35] 


Zizek’s argument in ‘Multiculturalism, or the Cultural Logic of 
Multinational Capitalism’, is then that ‘the leftist political gesture par 
excellence’ is to question the objectively preponderant order ‘... on behalf of 

the part which, although inherent within it, has no “proper place” within 
it (say, illegal immigrants or the homeless ...)’ [loc. cit.: 50] Against the 
abstract formalism of the bourgeois constitutions, Zizek even proclaims, 
via reference to Jacques Ranciere [loc. cit.: 51, n. 27], that the only point 
of ‘true universality in becoming’ [ZiZek, 1993: 155] comes when one 
identifies one’s interventions with‘ _ the “abject” of the concrete positive 
order _ which belies the existing concrete universality’ [ZiZek, 1997: 
50] It is clear that Zizek thinks this Lacanian tenet can be read beside his 
quasi-Lukacsian argument concerning how today’s abject are tomorrow’s 
potential revolutionary agents, examined in Part 2. 

Mycriticism of this ‘politics of the abject’ is not just to assert how (firstly) 
it simply does sit uneasily with ZiZek’s otherwise predominant emphasis on 
the pure formal ‘emptiness’ of the act. Secondly, as with all such (Zizek dixit) 
‘pathetic’ assertions issuing from the intellectual Left [Zizek, 1997: 51], 
one wonders whether Zizek’s position here isn’t a necessarily provisional 
one. Does he here again not praise marginality as such, as if this were 
sufficient for an ethics and a politics? To the (clear) extent that this is so, it 
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is easy to see the limitation of Zizek’s position as a political prescription. 
To take Zizek’s example, let us say that we (somehow) ‘identify’ with the 
immigrant workersnow, since they are the excluded ‘abject’ Through doing 
this, we help subvert the existing hegemony. But what then if, under the 
new hegemony, the ex-‘immigrant workers’ becomes dominant? Won’t our 
‘leftist’ duty, since the only criterion Zizek gives us for allying ourselves with 
these workers was their formerly excluded status, be to now ‘identify’ with 
their sinthomme. Yet, aren’t we then consigned by Zizek (as by so much of 
what he calls ‘poststructuralism’) to the heroic bad infinity of ‘permanent 
critique’? 

Thirdly and finally, I wonder whether these difficulties cannot be traced 
(in line with what I have been arguing throughout this chapter) back to a 
further wavering at the level of the fundamental tenets of ZiZek’s Kantian 
Lacanism. You will recall that ZiZek thinks that the notion of the subject as 
decentred in his/her beliefs subverts the opposition between the subjective 
and the objective maintained in academic sociology and Anglo-American 
psychology. His final Hegelian position is indeed that the subject is nothing 
other than the lack of the Other gua social substance. ‘Ideology’ is thus there, 
in ZiZek’s reckoning, to veil from us the insistence of the ‘subject of the 
Real’, which is at the same time the by-product of its own necessary finitude. 
This move then clearly legislates against the simple critique that presents 
itself vis-a-vis ZiZek’s tum to the psychoanalytic notion of drive to try to 
generate a political ethics (that it is ‘solipsistic’ and wholly inappropriate to 
our object, etc.) Nevertheless, what I would still suggest is that it remains 
deeply significant that, given the Lacanian postulations of desire as ‘desire 
of the Other’, and fantasy (therefore) as primarily protecting us from the 
Other ’s desire, that his model of ‘traversing the fantasy’ is still held by 
Zizek to be a fundamentally amoral affair. It is wholly a self-transformation, 
or transformation of the ‘big Other’, which is conceivable independently 
of the subject’s relations to ‘really-existing’ others. [ZiZek, 1994a: 65-9] 
Notably, Zizek even argues in The Metastases of Enjoyment that something 
very like Kant’s second formulation of the categorical imperative — ‘never 
treat others wholly as a means, but always also as an end’ — is the prime 
way we can ‘give up on our desire’. As ZiZek writes, it is not only‘ the 
“ordinary” ethics of “common good” and distributive justice ’ that the 
Lacanian ethics of the act challenges and upsets: 


The fear of this ‘excessive’ character of the Lacanian ethics of desire, of this fiat 
desiderium, perveat mundus, can [even] be detected in Kant who, according to 
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Lacan, was the first to formulate the ethics of desire that ignores pathological 
considerations: is not the restraint imposed by ‘what if everyone were to do the 
same as me?’ the elementary form of the way we give up on desire? Renounce 
your desire, since it is not universalisable! Does not this taking into account 
the possibility of universalising our act silently introduce the pathological 
consideration of the consequences of our act in reality? (Zizek, 1994a: 69] 


Given this radicalisation of Kant, it isn’t hard to see why Zizek finds it 
difficult to give any content to the ‘universality’ that he nevertheless has 
regularly evoked as informing his critique since 1989, 

iii Is Zizek a post-Paulinian Christian?: Zizek has tumed to Christianity in 
several of thetexts since 1989, in a search for a viable political ethics. He is 
attracted to the disruptive message of Christian universalism, for which we 
must disown even our own father and mother. In this radicality, ZiZek sees 
an anticipation of the Lacanian defence of an act that completely re-founds 
our being. [ZiZek, 2000b: 123-30] Nevertheless, towards the end of Fragile 
Absolute especially, as well as in certain passages in his reading of Alain 
Badiou [Zizek, 1999a: 135 ff.], Zizek is drawn towards another postulate 
and possibility. The Christian message is often critiqued for the superegoic 
message Nietzsche (and innumerable others) discern behind its ‘benevolent’ 
surface, Zizek notes. Famously, it is not sufficient that we follow the Law, 
for Saint Paul, we must also love our neighbour. [Zizek, 2000b: 135, 140] 
But Zizek, drawing on the work of Alain Badiou, suggests thatthe Paulinian 
injunction to agape beyond Law has a different message than Nietzsche’s 
cynical reception nominates. What if we can hear in it the prescription to 
pass beyond the dialectic of law and the desire that it sets in motion, as 
Saint Paul already argues at Romans, 7:7 (in what Zizek reads as an almost 
exact anticipation of Lacan’s metapsychology)? And what if, as such, the 
‘law of laws’ implies a subjective bearing beyond the closed economy of 
superego, which always feeds on the guilt we feel at betraying our desires 
when we obey the Law and its prohibitions? [ZiZek, 2000b: 142; 1994a: 
69] Perhaps, ZiZek suggests, both Christianity and Lacanian psychoanalysis 
hold tothe insight that‘ thereare few things more difficult than to enjoy, 
without guilt, the fruits of doing one’s duty? [ZiZek, 2000b: 141; 147] 
As Zizek elaborates: 


While it is easy to enjoy acting in an egoistic way against one’s duty, it is, 
perhaps, only as the result of psychoanalytic treatment that one can acquire the 
capacity to enjoy doing one’s duty; perhaps this is one of the definitions of the 
end of psychoanalysis ... (Zizek, 2000b: 141] 
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You can see how this is arguably the only concrete prescription that Zizek 
has offered for a mode of ethical being-in-the-world. Elsewhere, his strict 
‘deontologism’ nominates only the rupturous moment of a transformative 
act as what could be ofany normative value. The Christian notion of agape, 
Zizek agrees with Christianity’s innumerable critics, nominates a ‘fragile’ 
possibility, It can easily collapse into a perverse identification with the 
marginal as such (as it arguably does when Zizek suggests that we ought 
to ‘identify with the sinthomme’). The history of Christian institutions 
shows how easily Christianity can degenerate into an eroticisation of the 
mechanisms of prohibition themselves, rather than a passage beyond law 
altogether. All this means, however, ZiZek argues in The Fragile Absolute, 
is that agape designates a certain ‘work’ [Zizek, 2000b: 119] It is: 
something to be fought for again and again’ (Zizek, 2000b: 118 (my 
italics)] Agape, he says, is: 


the hard and arduous work of repeated ‘uncoupling’ in which, again and again, 
we have to disengage ourselves from the inertia that constrains us to identify 
with the particular order we were born into [ZiZek, 2000b: 128-9] 


We can further, and perhaps most incisively, see the redemptive value 
that ZiZek assigns to this ‘work’ of agape given how he situates it with 
regard to the problem of cynicism. I have argued how this has been even 
the generative ethicopolitical concern for Zizek, since he first published in 
English in 1989. Contemporary consumerism is cynical and self-reflexive, 
Zizek holds, but no less condemnable for all that. In an unwitting repetition 
of Kant’s second maxim from ‘What is Enlightenment?’, its message to us 
is: ‘think what you want, but obey!’ [Zizek, 1989: chs 1-2] In The Fragile 
Absolute, however, Zizek makes bold to assert that the Christian attitude is 
importantly opposite to cynicism. The cynic, he specifies, is he who would 
perceive a ‘lowly’ motivation beneath all noble words and gestures. What 
the work of agape involves, however, is not simply any misty-eyed idealism. 
The Christian is not blind to the speck in the other’s eye. (cf. Matthew, 7, 
3-5] He just persists in seeing something else with or in the other’s ‘all- 
too-humanness’ To quote Zizek: 


the cynic misses the efficiency... of the appearance itself, however fleeting, 
fragile and elusive that it is; while the true believer believes in appearances, in 
the magic dimension that ‘shines through’ an appearance ... precisely in trusting 
appearances, a loving person sees the other the way she/he effectively is, and 
loves her for her very foibles, not despite them ... [The Absolute is] something 
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that appears to us in fleeting appearances — say, through _— the warm, caring 

smile of a person who may otherwise seem ugly and rude: in such miraculous 

but extremely fragile moments, another dimension transpires through our reality 
[Zizek, 2000b: 127-8] 


Finally, Zizek thinks this places Christian ethics peculiarly vis-a-vis 
the ‘hard’ epistemic and moral problematics of knowledge, truth, and 
the question of the lie. As in Badiou, ZiZek’s epistemology includes the 
speaker’s position of enunciation in its theorisation of truth. An obsessive 
compulsive, for example, is for Zizek someone who ‘lies in the guise of 
telling the truth’: or whose ceaseless recounting of ‘objective’ nowledge 
belies his own ‘pathological’ investment in what he says. What a Christian 
ethics points towards, though, is ‘a language which does not deceive or 
conceal’, Zizek claims. (Zizek, 2000b: 139] Just as when Paul says that the 
believer no longer does anything through being bound to do it, Zizek talks of 
the attitude of the Christian as one which: ‘... sticks tocoldimpersonal truth 

does not use [speech’s] direct meaning as part of some hidden rhetorical 
strategy of argumentation’ [ZizZek, 2000b: 139] The reason is. that, having 
importantly ‘died to’ his particularistic life form and/or selfish concerns, 
the Christian’s desiresare simply irrelevant to whatever matter occupies his 
concern. A subjective space for truth-dealing, and unhindered generosity, has 
been opened up by what Zizek terms his‘ _ radical indifference towards 
the entire domain of pathological effects ” (Zizek, 2000b: 141] In 
The Fragile Absolute, Zizek makes a prescription that indeed seems to open 
onto a discursive and moral politics, in the context of a reflection on the 
work of the psychoanalytic cure: 


The fundamental lesson of the psychoanalytic notion of superego... is that there 

are few things more difficult than to enjoy, without guilt, the fruits of doing 

one’s duty (in this case, the duty of telling the truth). While it is easy to enjoy 

acting in an egotistic way against one’s duty, it is, perhaps, only as the result of 

psychoanalytic treatment that onecan acquire the capacity to enjoy doing one’s 

duty; perhaps this is [also] one of the definitions of the end of psychoanalysis 
(Zizek, 2000b: 141-2, 158, 160] 


It remains to be seen how robustly Zizek is committed to defending this 
post-Kantian, post-Christian ethics of agape. Notably, his piece ‘Love Thy 
Neighbour: No Thanks!’ has already indicated telling hesitations about the 
level of Zizek‘s commitment to it. [ZiZek, 2001c] 
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Conclusion: Returns of the Real in Zizek 


In this chapter, we have seen that ZiZek has given way to three hesitations at 
the level of his prescriptive political philosophy. These concern: 


what political system we ought to strive towards; 

ii how we should strive to bring it about in current sociopolitical conditions, 
and; 

iii why (normatively) we should adopt a ZiZekian-Leftist political position at 
all. 


These prescriptive ‘antinomies’, I want to stress in this Conclusion, are to 
be coupled with the two ‘descriptive’ hesitations I showed in Chapter 5 that 
Zizek falls into (surrounding which categories we ought to use to conceptualise 
capitalism; and how we ought to conceive of ‘class struggle’ or ‘antagonism’). 
Ofcourse, by itself, the fact that a theorist (however prominent) has proffered 
a series of inconsistent positions on political issue is uninteresting, if — at 
least ~ it can be shown that his political views are not reflective of his theoretical 
commitments. Yet, to repeat, ZiZek’s prescriptive and descriptive hesitations 
are not of this type. Indeed, in arguing each position, Zizek has presented 
his prognostications as issuing more or less directly from his theoretical 
premises. 

As] indicated in the Introduction, what this shows is that Zizek has wrestled 
(and is still wrestling) with what has arguably been the key trauma of the 
Western Left: namely, the difficulty of unifying Leftist theory and practice in 
later capitalism. His tum to the Lacanian Real was meant to be the device that 
would generate a solution to this dilemma. Without recourse to any ‘wholly 
Other’, it would allow us to locate points of inherent limitation within the social 
totality. Yet what our analysis has demonstrated is that ZiZek’s ‘immanent 
critique’ fails to achieve what he theoretically aspires to. The reason for this, in 
my contention here, is that it leans on an elevation of the category of antinomy 
to the principle category supposed to describe how the hegemonic totality is 
never fully closed, self-consistent, and as such politically incontestable. 

In the final part of Chapter 5, the first consequence of this ‘categorial choice’ 
became evident. Marx was able feasibly to answer the question what is to 
be done? because his critique remained grounded in the properly dialectical 
category of ‘contradiction’ His successive critiques of political economy, 
written after 1851, were accordingly based on increasingly detailed empirical 
analyses of the circuitry of the capitalist system. By contrast, ZiZek’s elevation 
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of antinomy as the principal category ofhis immanent critique doesnotcommit 
him to having to make any such arduous investigation of the ‘empirical’ 
inwicacies of the hegemonic order that he levels his critique at. 

In this chapter, the correlative ‘prescriptive bind’ that issues from this move 
has been adduced. Zizek oscillates between two positions. The first is an 
advocation of redemocratising political activities, undertaken by unspecified 
social agents. The second is a quasi-Lukacsian search for the proletariat, which 
(amongst other things) sees him implausibly valorising all excluded peoples 
as potentially revolutionary agents, by virtue of nothing more than their socio- 
political exclusion. My argument is that this denouement can be seen to be 
themore or less direct consequence of Zizek’s recourse to ‘antinomy’ and the 
Lacanian Real. Put simply: 


if, via our ontology of sociality per se, we know in advance (as Zizek does) that 
today’s sociopolitical hegemony will have to be internally dirempted, it is not 
as though the points of ‘internal externality’ we point out must be centrally 
placed (like Marx's ‘proletariat’) vis-a-vis the empirically predominant logics 
of the current system. These ‘symptoms’ to wit, do not register ‘points of 
collision between pre-eminent empirically existent societal moments, according 
to Zizek. They register the a priori and metaphysical finitude of the system as 
such and as a whole. 


And the other two prescriptive antinomies exposed in this chapter can be 
shown, without too much difficulty, to issue in a similar way from the basic 
categorial commitment ZiZek makes when he adopts Lacan’s metapsychology 
as an adequate rubric to base his immanent political critique. Regarding the 
‘first antinomy’ adduced in Part 1: 


it is surely a simple logical consequence that, if all political movements’ 
attempts to legitimately ‘represent’ the whole are equally and necessarily 
flawed, then it hardly matters which happens to have pre-eminence today. 


To be sure, through adopting the idea that ‘society does not exist’, one will 
be able triumphantly to show how the claim of each political movement that 
happens to have attained to hegemony has as little claim to totalising validity 
as one or other side of the Kantian antinomies. But it is not as though we can 
then argue that some other claim to an adequate political representation could 
better do justice to the Real of primordial social antagonism than the one that 
we have critiqued. 
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So my point is that it ought not to surprise us that Zizek has hesitated as to 
whether he is a radical democrat or not. His theoretical system allows him 
no criteria to adjudge any future democracy to be any better than the current 
liberal-ca pitalist world system. When one asserts, as Zizek does, that ideology 
is necessary for every political system while at the same time basing one’s 
critique of ideology on an unmasking of how it invariably turns on implicitly 
fantasmatic logics, one effectively shoots oneself in the political foot. 


One need only think here about the fact that— as Jameson notes in Seeds of Time 
— the Hegelian conception of how a system might be in ‘contradiction’ posits 
that the terms of the ‘contradiction’ already bear within them the potential for, 
and intimation of, a resolution of this contradiction in a subsequent moment 
of the system’s development. Contradiction, that is, is an implicitly dynamic 
(or in structuralist terms ‘diachronic’) category. It is, in Marx, the motor of the 
dialectic. [Jameson, 2000: 233] In Marx’s philosophy of history (for example) 
the contradictions he held to divide capitalism pointed (he thought) towards 
the possibility of the working class uniting against their bourgeois oppressors, 
socialising the means of production, and coming to collectively manage the 
distribution of the social surplus, etc. By contrast with ‘contradiction’, however, 
what is even the most obvious feature of Kant’s antinomies, as Zizek knows 
and stresses, is that they can never be sublated in a dialectical synthesis. To be 
sure, an antinomy can be resolved through the reflective examination of how its 
conflicting propositions have been erroneously derived. Yet this resolution can 
never give rise to any further or higher proposition or subject-position: only a 
sober recognition of one’s epistemological finitude. To quote Jameson: 


Contradictions are supposed, in the long run, to be productive; whereas 
antinomies — take Kant’s classic one: the world has a beginning, the world has 
no beginning — offer nothing in the way of a handle, no matter how diligently 
you tum them around and around. [Jameson, 2000: 233] 


Finally, with the ‘third’ or ethical ‘antinomy’ Zizek has championed both 
sides of (‘ethical formalism’ versus ‘non-Kantian post-formalism[s]’), a 
similar argument applies. As soon as one embraces antinomy, one denies the 
possibility of any futural reconciliation of the social whole, in the name of 
which one could morally justify one’s political interventions. Because of this 
move, then, Zizek’s moral philosophy can have been expected to be radically 
anti-consequentialist and/or formalistic. In short: 
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In so far as Zizek has embraced antinomy as the principle category describing 
the necessary finitude of any substantive-political conception of the good, 
the only criterion he has left to adjudge of the ‘virtue’ or ‘authenticity’ of an 
ethicopolitical act is its fidelity to the reflexive knowledge of its own tragical 
finitude. 


Yet, as the Frankfurt School theorists already argued in their critiques of Kant, 
and as I hope to have shown in this final chapter, it is indeed difficult to see 
in this type of ethico-political formalism anything more than what Laclau 
calls‘ arecipe for political quietism and sterility’ [Laclau, 2000: 293; cf. 
Horkheimer, 1972c; Marcuse, 1 968a] As Anthony Eliot has suggested, while it 
is important that we realise that the political is not exhausted in considerations 
concerning /es services des biens, that is, it is well to recall that nevertheless 
these considerations are absolutely unavoidable for any political theory worthy 
of the name. [Eliot, 1992: 192-8] 

What remains to be seen as to the question of ZiZek’s attempt to ground 
his politics in an ethics, is whether and how he will seek to overcome the 
impasses involved in championing a purely formalist decisionism. His turn 
to a Christian ethics via recourse to the work of Badiou and (through him) 
Saint Paul, is to be read as something of a — typically unfashionable — attempt 
to avoid these impasses. However, whether this attempt can feasibly succeed 
(Zizek’s undoubted brilliance notwithstanding) without contravening his 
existing ontology, and thereby opening out on to questions as to its adequacy 
as a totalistic device to delineate how we can conceptualise and respond to the 
nonexistence of the big Other, is a much more troubling question. 
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